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\        IDEM'  AT  THE    INSTITUTION    FOR     THE 

Blind. — During  the  severe  gale,  Thirrsday, 
the  roof  of  the  new  building,  on  Eighth  av- 
enue, used  as  a  sales  room  and  manufactory, 
was  raised  and  thrown  down  upon  the  in- 
mates, some  twenty-five  of  whom  were  im- 
mediately under  the  roof.  Fortunately  but 
one  girl  was  hurt  by  the  falling  timbers,  al- 
though there  were  some  narrow  escapes. 
The  accident  occurred  at  half  past  four  in 
the  morning.  The  roof  will  have  to  be  all 
relaid.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $500. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  chimneys,  awn- 
ings and  trees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 


Jenny  Liitd's  Visit  to  the  Blind. 

Among  the  many  touching  incidents  of  Jenny  Lind's 
kindness  of  feeling  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the 
afllicted,  is  that  of  her  recent  visit  to  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Her  visit,  in 
company  with  two  or  three  friends, — as  we  learn  from 
the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Inquirer, — was  entirely  unex- 
pected to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum.  After  a 
little  pleasant  conversation  with  him,  Miss  Lind  kind- 
ly offered  to  sing  two  or  three  songs  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  pupils.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
school  were  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  enjoy  a  most 
unexpected  pleasure. 

"  When  informed  of  the  reason  for  calling  them 
together,  they  manifested  the  most  joyful  surprise. 
Miss  Lind  took  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and  sang  threo 
or  four  of  her  choicest  melodies,  among  which  was 
her  celebrated  Bird  Song,  to  the  inexpressible  delight 
of  her  sightless  hearers.  That  delight  was  manifested 
by  glowing  countenances,  and  happy  smiles,  evincing 
their  keen  sensibility  to  the  exquisite  music.  After 
the  singing  was  finished,  the  pupils  crowded  around 
the  artist  with  the  greatest  interest  and  familiarity,  and 
were  received  with  all  that  grace  and  tenderness,  and 
sympathy,  which  so  peculiarly  characterize  her  on  all 
occasions.  She  took  them  by  the  hand,  spoke  to  them 
cheering  words,  and  soon  her  goodness  as  completely 
won  their  love  as  her  genius  had  won  their  admira- 
tion. Miss  Lind  before  leaving  expressed  the  high 
gratification  she  had  derived,  and  intimated  an  inten- 
tion to  re-visit  the  school  if  possible.  Her  visit  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  form  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  these  poor  unfortunates." 
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BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  13,  1851. 


Exhibition  of  the  Blind. 

§.■£>. HE  most  crowded  and  interesting  meeting  at  the 
**  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  that  we 
attended  daring  anniversary  week,  was  the  "Anni- 
versary Exhibition  of  the  Pupils  of  the  New  Vork 
Institution  for  the  BHnd."  It  was  a  scene  adapted 
to  touch  every  humane  and  Christian  heart.  The 
number  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  was  large  ;  and  all  ap- 
peared cheerful  and  happy.  Their  examination  in 
reading  from  raised  letters,  in  geography,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  history,  and  astronomy  ;  and  their  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  with  which  the  exercises 
were  interspersed,  did  great  credit  alike  to  themselves 
and  their  teachers.  Every  one,  no  doubt,  thought 
within  himself,  "  How  wonderful,  that  even  the  blind, 
by  the  discoveries' of  the  present  age,  are  almost  made 
to  see !" 

Between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, one  of  the  pupils,  Miss  Cynthia  Bullock,  deliv- 
ered an  original  poetic  address,  which  is  published  on 
our  fourth  page.  We  obtained  a  copy  of  this  address 
in  raised  letters,  which  is  quite  a  curiosity. 

There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  but  we  were  not 
able  to  attend  it. 

When  we  think  of  the  multitudes  who  are  bereft  of 
sight,  or  hearing  and  speech, — even  though  so  much 
is  now  done  for  their  comfort  and  instruction, — how 
warm  should  be  our  gratitude  to  God,  that  he  has  not 
taken  from  us  these  inestimable  blessings  !  What 
shall  we  render  to  him  for  such  distinguishing  mercy? 
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THE  LOWER  WEST  SIpE  WILL 
LOSE  AN  OLD  LANDMARK  WHEN 

THE  N.  Y.  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IS  MOVED  AWAY. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND* 


WORK  DONE  AT  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION 

WHICH   WILL   BE   REMOVED   TO 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

As  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind  cele- 
brates its  seventy-first  anniversary  the  aivnounce- 
ment  is  made  that  the  old  gray  stone  building  at 
Ninth-ave.  and  Thirty-fourth-st.  will  be  sold 
shortly  and  a  large,  modern  structure  erected  on 
Washington  Heights.  The  institution  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  organized  in  1831.  It  moved  to  its 
present  site  in  1832.  after  having  outgrown  a  small 
house  in  Mercer-st.  For  ten  years  a  farmhouse 
served  the  purposes  of  the  school,  then  the  corner- 
stone of  the  present  building  was  laid. 

The  institution  is  one  of  the  distinctive  land- 
marks of  the  West  Side,  and  the  property  has  been 
sought  for  a  long  time  for  business  purposes. 
Years  ago  the  directors  foresaw  that  eventually 
the  school  would  have  to  move  to  a  less  central 
location  and  purchased  one  hundred  lots  in  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  Broadway  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington-ave.,  One-hundred-and-sixty-fifth  and  One- 
hundred-and-sixty-ninth  sts.,  adjoining  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum.  The  plans  for  this  building 
have  not  yet  been  drawn,  but  it  will  have  quar- 
ters for  a  larger  number  of  students  than  can  be 
accommodated  irr  the  old   one. 

1  is  more  t!han  one  hundred  years  since  Valentine 
H.'.uy  announced  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
educating  those  who  could  not  sec.  and  began  his 
life  work  in  Paris.     To-day   I  >nn- 

therc    are    schools    for    I  Ited 

States  being  particularly  progressive,  with  thirty- 
seven  schools.  Tli  ■  op- 
erly  belonging  to  the  public  school  system,  with  the 
exception  or  six,  which  are  private  corporations 
like  the  New- York  Institution.  To  rael 
Ackerly,  who  was  its  first  superinten  i  to. 
Edward  Ward  belong  the  credit  of  organizing'  the 
echool  and  puttini  et  at  a  time  when 
the  public  was  little  Interested  In,  the  education 
of  these  unfortunat 


The    institution    is    distinctive    in    several    ways 

In  many  of  the 

adults  and  children   are  admitted  and  i 
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trial  or   tra  .  "I"™," 

Jfon^of   knowl  dV 

trades  i^rtv    like 

fhose^  eiven  in  high 
year?  with  re suits,,, 

TVirnvL'bdi  t   t  tha  New-Yqrk  institution 

ta  known  for  tl  its   students  aeguire 

n  ffi  ami  for  the  Inventions  for  tfie  use 
blind    which    have    been    '  "tu,^   nrllln^ed     her  ■' 
Embossed  literature  »•*£  "JKf; 

the  svstem  being  km  f««*  J?olnne 

Kvstem      Al  srea  I  in   the  education  of  the 

biinl^as  the  invention  of  the  kleidagraph  a  ma- 
chine which  does  embossed  typewriting  and  the 
stereograph  for  embossing  metal  plates,  from  which 
books  for  the  blind  can  be  printed. 


BLIND  GIRLS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION    IN    THE    FAN    DRILL. 

Several  hundred  friends  of  the  school  had  an  opj, 
portunity  a  few  nights  ago.  at  the  anniversary  ex- 
ercises, to  see  the  results  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done.  The  students,  nearly  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  assembled  on  the  stage  of  the  chapel. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  a  pipe  organ,  played  by 
a  blind  organist,  the  Students  sang  a  Mendelssohn 
chorus.       There    i  musical    numbers    by 

blind  hoys  and  girls,  which  were  executed  with 
wonderful  precision  and   lack  of  hesitation. 

Two  little  tot^  road  from  a  point  print  reader  with 
greater  speed  and  clearer  enunciation  than  would 
the    aver  I    of    their  Ing    ryes. 

Then  came  a  writing  demonstration  with  ordinary 
typewriter,  kleidograph  and  point  writing  tablets". 
Professor  Samuel  Babcock,  who  as  a  bUna  boy  was 
educated  in  the  Institution,  led  the  class  in  an  ex- 
ercise in  mental  arithmetic,  which  called  forth 
much  praise,  ft  showed  an  intense  mental  develop- 
ment. Twelve  girls  showed  how  blind  children 
learn  grammar  by  answering  in  chorus  many  diffi- 
cult questions.  A  fan  drill  by  a  number  of  girls 
was  well  carried  out.  The  exercises  were  directed 
gay  William  B.  Walt,  the  principal  of  the  school. 
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COLORADO  SPRINGS,  APRIL  9,  1903. 
LIVELIHOOD  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


Organists  and  Piano  Tuners  who    are 

Blind. — Handicap    of  tKe    Blind    in 

Manual  Occupations. — The  New 

YorK    System    of    Training. 

The  recent  death  of  a  blind  organist  in 
the  town  of  Highlands  recalled  to  his  old 
friends  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  the  fact  that  he  won  his  employment 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  competition  with 
several  seeing  applicants.  The  church  had  a 
rector  who  intoned  the  service,  and  the  organ- 
ist was  required  to  strike  the  pitch  of  the 
intoning  voice.  The  blind  man  proved  to  be 
the  only  one  who  could  do  so. 

Various  other  graduates  the  institution 
at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth 
avenue  have  done  well  in  a  musical  way.  One 
started  as  a  tuner  in  a  big  piano  establishment 
of  the  city.  In  time  he  became  the  head  of  the 
outside  tuning  department  with  four  or  five 
seeing  men  under  him.  In  going  about  he 
came  across  people  who  wanted  to  buy  pianos, 
sold  them  instruments  and  eventually  became 
the  company's  agent  for  a  large  Easten  territory, 
which  place  he  now  holds. 

Two  others  are  now  tuners  for  one  of  the 
largest  piano  concerns  in  New  York  One  of 
them  has  composed  music  which  has  been  sung 
by  one  of  the  prominent  choral  societies  of  the 
city.  Another  blind  composer  is  an  organist  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  also  has  charge  of  the 
music  in  the  high  school.  He  gives  five  or  six 
recitals  a  year  at  which  he  plays  not  only  his 
own  music,  but  also  the  highest  type  of  classical 
music. 

Another  blind  man  is  an  organist  at  Glens 
Falls,  and  has  charge  of  the  music  in  a  convent 
school  there.  Another  has  been  in  a  Pres- 
bj'teriau  church  at  Inwood  for  more  than 
twenty-live  years,  and  another  was  organist  for 


many  years  at  a  church  on  Fourth  avenue.  A 
number  of  blind  girls  have  gone  out  of  the 
school  to  teach  music  very  successfully. 

The  most  curious  combination  of  faculties 
ever  found  in  a  pupil  of  the  school  was  in  a  little 
boy  who  was  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  to  the 
speaking  voice,  w!iile,.at  the  same  time,  hehad 
a  very  keen  ear  for  the  musical  tone.  In  the 
singing  classes  he  could  not  hear  the  teacher 
read  the  words  of  the  songs,  but  he  could  hear 
the  air  upon  the  piano  perfectly. 

lie  was  taught  piano  tuning.  The  first  time 
he  was  sent  to  tune  a  piano  was  in  response  to 
the  request  of  a  friend  of  the  school  who  was 
about  to  give  a  musicale  and  wanted  two  pianos 
tuned  immeuitately.  She  wrote  the  super- 
intendent afterward  that  her  piano  had  never 
been  so  beautifully  tuned  before. 

However  once  outside  the  school,  his  deaf- 
ness to  the  speaking  voice  proved  his  undoing, 
Patrons  could  not  believe,  when  they  found  he 
could  not  hear  them  speak,  that  he  could  tune 
a  piano.  So  he  opened  a  street  newsstand,  and 
ran  it  so  successful^7  that  he  now  has  a 
prosperous  store  of  his  own. 

Curiously  enough,  the  handling  of  news- 
papers seems  a  favorite  and  successful  busi- 
ness with  the  blind.  Former  pupils  of  the 
school  have  newsstands  scattered  all  over  the 
city.  One  of  them  formerly  owned  all  the 
newsstaudsiuthe  Brooklvuferryhouses  They 
commonly  have  a  hoy  to  assist  them.  When 
without  an  assistant,  they  invariably  have 
their  piles  of  paper  arranged  in  the  same  order, 
and  usually  succeed  in  making  a  comfortable 
living. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  blind  have 
some  mysterious  d^lelopment  of  the  other 
senses  which  compensates  for  the  absence  of 
sight.  They  are  handicapped  in  any  trade  or 
occupation;  but  if  they  have  stufiicient  mental 
resources  to  make  up  this  handicap  in  some 
other  direction,  they  can  get  along. 

The  policy  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
years  has  been  to  give  the  blind  the  best  pos- 
sible general  education,  since  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  blind  may  not  excell  mentally, 
■while  there  is  the  best  of  reasons  why    they 


should  not  excel  in  manual  work.  During  an 
investigation  made  by  the  institute  it  was 
found  that  among  the  blind  men  in  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  thirty-two  skilled 
trades  were-  represented,  covering  about  the 
whole  gamut  of  manual  industry. 

All  had  become  blind  in  adult  life  and  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  except  their  trade, 
for  which  they  had  become  incapacitated.  The 
blind  man  is  at  a  deadly  disadvantage  in  any- 
thing which  has  to  do  with  the  handling  of 
material.  Most  of  the  blind  man's  old  trades 
are  now  carried  on  by  machinery  and  in  those 
to  which  he  still  clings  he  must  compete  with 
seeing  workmen. 

For  instance,  the  making  of  seats  for 
cane-bottomed  chairs,  from  time  immemorial 
a  blind  man's  trade,  is  done  by  the  children  of 
peasant  families  in  Germany  and  the  child  will 
make  two  or  three  while  the  blind  man  is 
making  one.  There  are  a  number  of  blind 
men  in  New  York  who  make  a  living  at  such 
work,  but  it  is  because  they  have  contracts 
with  big  stores  and  employ  seeing  artisans 
under  them  so  that  their  success  is  due 
to  business  ability  rather  than  manual  skill. 
The  blind  man  who  succeeds,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  institute,  does  it  through  mental, 
not  manual,  ability. 

One  former  pupil  is  running  a  very  good 
hotel.        Another       became       an       unusually 
prosperous  farmer,  who  succeeded  because  of 
the  way  he  planned  and  organized  his  work  j 
and  directed  those  under  him. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  cases  of  girls  ! 
who   worked  up    small    manufacturing  enter-  I 
prises,  employing  seeing  persons  under  them. 
One  in  Rochester  was  specially  successful  in 
this  line. 

A  man  who  was  in  the  institute  years  ago 
rented  a  tenement  house.  He  lived  in  one  flat 
with  his  wife  and  sublet  the  rest.  He  now 
owns  three  such  houses. 

The  most  remarkable  pupil  who  ever 
attended  the  school  was  a  boy  who  had  a  taste 
for  mathematics.  This  was  developed  by  the 
marvellous  training  in  mental  processes  which 


astounds  every  seeing  visitor  to  the  mathem- 
atical class  of  the  institute.  After  leaving  the  ' 
institute  he  took  a  four  years'  course  at 
Columbia,  doing  the  whole  of  it  by  means  of 
the  lectures  and  a  paid  reader.  There  were  no 
textbooks  in  existence  from  which  he  could 
study  personally.  He  was  graduated  second 
in  his  class. 

He  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  calcu- 
lus of  variations  and  brought  order  out  of 
what  had  previously  been  chaos  in  the  world 
of  mathematics.  His  work  on  that  subject  is 
now  an  authority. 

Afterward  he  attacked  the  problems  of 
maxima  and  minima  which  have  to  do  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  heavens.  These  had  been 
previously  unsolved,  and  even  regarded  as 
insoluble.  He  worked  them  out  and  is  to-day 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathemati- 
cians. Yet  he  could  not  till  the  place  of  an 
ordinary  accountant,  owing  to  his  handicap  in 
the  common  routine  affairs  of  an  office. 

The  efficac3T  of  the  New  York  State  system  1 
of  training  the  whole  personality  of  the  blind, 
rather  than  merely  their  manual  skill,  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  statistics  gathered  by  Supt. 
W.  B.  Wait  of  the  New  York  institute.  In  1879 
he  found  3U7  blind  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
State,  of  whom  only  21  had  been  in  the  State  ( 
schools  in  this  city  and  Batavia,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  1,800  pupils. 

In  1895  the  inquiry  was  repeated,  the  popu- 
lation having  meanwhile  increased  to  over 
2,000,000.  In  the  almshouses  276  blind  were 
found,  of  whom  only  17  had  been  among  the 
2,600  pupils  of  the  State  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  rest  were  absorbed  in  the  normal  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 
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NEW    YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR   THE    BLIND 
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IN  a  part  of  New  York,  which  not  so  many  years 
ago  would  have  been  designated  as  up-town, 
stands  a  large  brick  building,  quai'.i.  and  pic- 
turesque, with  its  many  gables  covered  with 
ivy.  A  high  brick  wall  encloses  the  structure,  which  is 
approached  by  a  wide  flagged  walk.  On  either  side  is 
an  extensive  green,  with  here  and  there  a  large  old  tree 
standing  like  a  sentinel  on  guard.  This  fine  old  build- 
ing, which  was  built  in  1831,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  any  one  inclined  to  think 
that  the  world  is  not  using  them  just  right,  and  that 
they  have  not  their  share  of  the  blessings  of  this  life. 
A  ring  at  the  entrance  brings  a  sweet-faced  lady  to  the 
door,  and  as  there  is  a  large  window  through  which  a 
visitor  may  look  as  he  rings  the  bell,  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  see  that  the  lady  is  blind.  One  might  not 
notice  her  infirmity  at  first  glance,  so  precise  and 
accurate  are  her  movements ;  but  on  the  outer  wall 
there  is  a  large  graven  tablet,  which  tells  that  this  is 
the  "New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind."  Here,  year 
after  year,  come  sightless  little  children,  to  be  taught 


how  to  become  self-supporting, ' 
useful  members  of  society.  Here, 
by  patient,  careful  training,  the 
remaining  senses  are  developed 
to  such  an  astonishing  degree, 
that  the  faculty  of  seeing  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  the  gain- 
ing of  an  education,  both  in  lit- 
erary and  manual  training  lines. 
There  are  nearly  200  pupils  in 
this  institution,  ranging  from  the  1 
little  eight- year- old  just  com- 
mencing, to  the  young  man  and 
woman  neatly  ready  to  step  out 
and  take  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  J 
the  busy  workers.  Who  can 
compute  the  amount  of  con- 
stant effort  love  and  patience 
that  are  required  of  the  instruc- 
tors, or  the  hard  work  and  pa- 
thetic endeavors  of  the  afflicted 
pupils?  When  a  blind  girl  or 
boy  first  starts  on  the  educa- 
tional road,  it  is  with  much  fal- 
tering and  timidity,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  very  young 
children  ;  but  once  get  them  in- 
terested and  bring  them  to  a 
point  of  comprehension,  and 
progress  becomes  rapid. 

A  large  case  filled  with  knit- 
ted   and    other    handiwork  — 
which  compares  favorably  with 
any  in  this  line  of  garments  and 
useful  articles  made  by  persons 
who  can  see — fills  the  whole  side 
of  one  of  the  girls'  class-rooms 
for  manual   training.     Here   they   are    taught    to   knit, 
crochet,  and  to  operate  the  sewing-machine.     The  ease 
with  which  the  girls  manipulate  the  latter  is  really  won- 
derful.     The    writer's    attention    was    attracted    by    a 
bright-looking  girl   of  fourteen,  who  sat  with   a  baby's 
sack  of  pink  and  white  worsted  rapidly  growing  under 
her   taper  fingers.     As  the  bone  hook  picked   up  the 
strands,  every  stitch  fell  into  its  regular  place,  smooth 
and  even. 

"Have  you  always  been  blind,  Mabel  ?"  was  asked 
"No,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "I  could  see  until  I  was 
eight  years  old.  I  was  coming  down  the  street  one  day 
where  some  boys  were  snow-balling,  and  one  hit  me  in 
the  eye  and  destroyed  it.  Then,  afterward,  a  girl  ran 
into  me  when  we  were  playing  tag,  and  her  elbow  hurt 
my  other  eye  so  badly  that  I  lost  it  also." 

Never  a  word  of  complaint;  never  a  hint  of  dissatis- 
faction; no  reaching  out  for  sympathy.  She  seemed  to 
feel  no  need  of  it.  When  the  writer  remarked  upon 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  her  fingers,  the  young  girl 
smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  do  without  our  fingers,  and  things  to  do."  This 
girl  is  as  far  advanced  in  her  studies  as  the  average 
child  of  her  age  in  a  seeing  school  and  has  also  made 
considerable  progress  in  music. 

The  first  steps  in  the  education  of  ablind  child  are  in 
the  line  of  manual  training,  lor  when  the  touch  is  refin- 
ed and  guided,  the  education  is  begun.  Three  strands 
of  cord  are  fastened  upon  a  hook  against  the  wall,  and 
the  little  fingers  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
three-strand  braid,  then  four,  five, six  and  seven  strands 
are  given,  and  when  these  are  mastered,  knot-work  is 
commenced,  tying  knots  at  points  equidistant.  Shop- 
ping-bags, twine-holders,  and  various  other  handy 
articles    are    made    with    knotted   cord,    and  reins    are 


A    THREE-STRAND    BRAID— THE   FIRST    LESSON 


"EVERY    STITCH    FELL    INTO    ITS    PLACE." 


braided  or  woven — all  these  by  the  very  little  ones.l 
Various  mechanical  trades  are  taught  the  boys,  such  as 
chair-caning  and  mattress-making. 

Piano-tuning  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  blind 
and  the  pupils  become  very  expert  in  this  line.  Hav-  I 
ing  learned  to  read  and  spell,  typewriting  is  an  ac- 
complishment easily  picked  up.  The  machines  used  in 
this  school  are  fitted  with  a  keyboard  no  different  in 
construction  from  the  ordinary  machine.  It  is  easy  tor 
the  blind  pupil  to  write  on  a  type-writer,  but  quite  an-  I 
other  thing  when  he  essays  to  read  what  he  or  another 
has  written.  The  ordinary  typewritten  page  coin  s 
no  more  meaning  to  him   than  so  much  blank    paper. 


THEY    ARE    TAUGHT    TO    OPERATE   THE    SEWING-MACHINE 


Just  here  is  where  the  inventive  brain,  and  large-heart- 
eclness  of  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  principal  of  the  insti- 
tution, has  made  itself  felt  in  the  invention  of  a  novel 
type-writer,  for  the  blind.  This  machine  uses  the 
"New  York  Point"  alphabet  for  the  blind,  which  con- 
sists  of  certain  combinations  of  raised  dots,  standing 
for  certain  letters.  Should  ihe  operator  wish  to  copy 
something  from  a  book,  printed  in  either  this  or  the 
Braille  style  of  raised  lettering,  he  can  read  with  one 
hand  while  tianscribing  with  the  other,  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  one  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  type  for  the 
blind  fills  eluven  volumes,  weighing  sixty-foui  pound-., 
and  costing  ^25,  the  advantage  of  this  little  machine  is 
seen  at  once,  especially  if  a  pupil  should  wish  to  copy 
certain  chapters  or  passages.  The  American  Bible 
Society  supplies  the  Bible  for  the  blind  at  about  one 
third  the  cost,  and  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangeli- 
cal Religious  Literature  for  the  blind,  of  Philadelphia, 
furnishes  the  International  S.  S.  Lessons  free  to  the 
blind.  This  society  was  founded  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall, 
superintendent  of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
in  Philadelphia. 

The    American    Printing    House    for    the    Blind,    at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  under  the  support  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  its   annual  output  is  distributed   free  ol 
charge  among  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  coun 
try.     Looking  through  the  catalogue  of  this  publishing 
house,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the  list  of  books- 
ranging   from    the    alphabet   sheets    through  an  entire 
educational    series — which   seems    as   full    and   as    ad 
vanced  as  any  provided  for  pupib 
who  have  their  eyesight.      It  in- 
cludes standard    historical    and 
biographical  works,  fiction  by  the 
best  authors,  religious  books,  poe- 
trv,  and  music. 

Mr.  Wait  has  also  invented  an- 
other machine,  which  is  of  great 
advantage  in  stereotyping  pub- 
lications for  the  blind.  The  type, 
either  in  "New  York  point"  or 
Braille,  is  large  and  comparative- 
ly  clumsy,   and    a  great   deal    of 


room    is  required    for  storage  of 
matter  set  up.      Mr.    Wait's  "ste- 
•  reograph"  is  worked  by  hand  and 
foot  power. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  music  in    the    New 
York    Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  many  of   the  pupils  become 
excellent    musicians.     For   those 
who  show  a  decided  talent  in  this 
direction,  everything  possible  is 
done  to  develop   the  gift.      The 
sensitive  ear   and  extremely  deli- 
cate touch  of  the  blind  students 
are  specially  favorable  to  musical 
training,  and  some  of  the   pupils 
are  remarkably   skilful    at    the 
organ.     A  large  pipe-organ  in  the 
chapel  gives    ample    opportunity 
for  practice.      Much    attention  is 
also  given  to  vocal  training.      In 
part  singing,  the  pupils  are  divid- 
ed  into  four  groups,  according  to 
the   range  of  voices.     The  words 
are  committed  to  memory,  one  verse  at  a  time,  and  the 
different  parts   are  rehearsed   separately    and  then    in 
chorus.     On  the  day  of   the  writer's  visit,  the  grand  old 
"Portuguese  Hymn"  was  the  musical  theme,  and  when 
the  whole  school  rendered   the   magnificent  harmony, 
the  effect  was  wonderful. 

There  are  over  forty  institutions  of  learning  for  the 
sightless  in  the  United  States, with  an  average  attendance 
[  of  nearly  five  thousand  pupils.  Many  of  the  children  who 
come  to  the  school  almost  helpless,  so  much  so  as  to  be  in 
some  cases  incapable  of  waiting  upon  themselves,  leave 
at  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years  (if  they  do  not  de- 
velop in  some  other  line),  fully  qualified  to  do  the 
work,  including  the  cooking,  of  a  household  :  and  while 
of  course  it  is  impossible  that  they  may  successfully 
compete  with  those  who  can  see,  handicapped  as 
they  are,  the  Mind  have  made  marvelous  strides  along 
educational  and  manual  lines. 


iBostott  Cnmscritit 


FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER   1,   1905 


$400,000  Miller  Estate  Distributed 
Now  York,  Sept.  1— The  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Annie  Stewart  Miller,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Vra  O.  Miller,  nn  attorney  of  this 
city,  has  been  filed  for  probate,  and  dis- 
poses of  an  estate  valued  at  $400,000.  Gf 
this  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
receives  $KK>.0O0.  The  out-of-town  bequests 
include  $12,500  to  Florence  Home  Weston  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.  The  husband  and  adopted 
daughter,  Elsie  Drake  Miller  of  Boston, 
both  of  whom  possess  fortunes,  were  not 
mentioned. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  SIGHTLESS 

SUCCESSFUL  EDUCATIONAL  METH- 
ODS FOR  BLIND  CHLLDBEN. 


A- 


One  «4.  *"e  City's  Many  Contrasts  Is 
That*  Between  the  Gray  Convent- 
Like  Walls  of  the  Institution  on 
Ninth  Avenue  and  the  Forest  of  Der- 
ricks and  Cranes  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Excavation  Across  the  Way  — 
The  Tinkle  of  the  Piano  and  the 
Notes  of  the  Violin  Sometimes  Heard 
Above  the  Whirring?  of  the  Steam 
Drills  and  the  Puffing;  of  the  Hoist- 
ing; Engines. 


On  Ninth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-third 
and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  excavation,  above  which  the  new 
terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
shortly  rise,  there  stands  a  block  of  som- 
bre gray  buildings,  whose  barred  lower 
windows  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
give  them  the  appearance  of  a  convent. 
The  quietness  and  calm  which  surrounds 
the  place  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
scene  of  animation  and  life  in  the  big  hole 
beside  It. 

The  ordinary  passerby,  perhaps,  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  but  inside  the  four  gray 
walls  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  chil- 
dren, ranging  from  eight  upwards,  and  yet 
there  is  hardly  a  sound,  a  murmur,  which 
reaches  the  ears  of  those  hurrying  past. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  only  a  step  inside 
the  big  iron  door  is  required  to  remind 
the  visitor  of  the  infirmities  of  its  inmates, 
as  one  stumbles  over  the  raised  white 
rulings  of  the  tennis  courts. 

It  is  now  almost  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  school  was  founded,  with 
Dr.  John  Russ  as  its  first  principal,  and 
an  enrolment  of  three  pupils.  In  those 
days,  education  of  the  blind  as  it  is  now 
understood  was  in  its  infancy.  To  this, 
country  it  was  entirely  new.  and  while  in 
Europe  it  had  been  toyed  with  in  various 
ways  since  the  period  of  general  philan- 
thropic advance  preceding  the  French  Rev- 
olution, it  had  not  advanced  to  any  higher 
state   of  development.     The  best   that  was 


ever  done  for  the  vast  ranks  of  the  blind, 
furnished  by  the  middle  classes,  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  was  to  give  them  a  fairly 
decent  home  with  some  menial  labor  to 
perform  that  would  suffice,  to  some  extent, 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  keep  and  make 
the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  so  much  the 
lighter. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   MODERN    THEORIES. 

In  England  the  theories  of  the  educators 
made  no  advances  beyond  this  stage,  but 
as  soon  as  the  simple  idea  of  educating 
the  blind  in  any  way  that  would  make  them, 
even  a  little,  self-supporting  reached 
America,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
establishments  of  three  institutions  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  give  those  lack- 
ing the  gift  of  sight  and  education,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  similar  to  that  given  to  nor- 
mally seeing  persons.  All  three  schools,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  are 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  take  the  lead 
In  blind  education  in  this  oountry. 

It  was  only  natural,  though,  that  three 
institutions,  founded  by  different  Hmen, 
so  many  miles  apart,  should  gradually  de- 
velop individual  theories  and  ideas.  In  the 
intervening  years  the  division  between  the 
several  methods  employed  at  the  different 
institutions  has  become  more  marked. 
Here  in  New  York,  after  fifty  years  of  ex- 
periments, with  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
results,  mostly  the  latter,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  for  a  good  academic  training,  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  are  followed  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  while  in  the 
other  schools  slightly  more  reliance  is  had 
on  manuaH  education,  it  being  considered 
that  by  far  the  easiest  work  for  blind  peo- 
ple is  that  which  they  can  do  with  their 
hands. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  New  York  school 
disagrees,  for  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  its 
faculty  that  it  is  a  useless  effort  to  at- 
tempt to  train  a  man  or  woman  who  lacks 
the  use  of  his  or  her  eyes  to  do  anything 
In  competition  with  other  persons  of  as 
high  mental  development  who  have  good 
eyesight.  Consequently,  they  devote  most 
of  their  efforts  to  training  their  charges 
In  mind  work,  especially  in  music,  which 
seems  to  make  a  subtle  appeal  to  the 
sightless  and  in  which  they  frequently  at- 
tain good  results. 

The  course  of  training  in  music  is  very 
thorough  and  the  final  examination  taken 
is  that  of  the  American  College  ot  Mu- 
sicians. That  the  pupils  have  not  disgraced 
their  teachers  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact 
that  of  forty-four  who  have  gone  up  to  take 
the  test,  every  one  has  passed  satisfactor- 
ily.    When  music  was  first  seriously  taken 


up  as  a  study  at  the  institution  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  ensemble  work,  or- 
chestral ri>u-tice,  etc.,  but  this  was  speed- 
ily discarded  as  being  practically  worth- 
less training  tor  blind  children,  who  rare- 
ii  be  trained  to  play  well  in  concert. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  to  confine  the  les- 
sons to  the  piano,  organ,  and  one  or  two 
brass  instruments,  and  the  new  plan  met 
with  immediate  success. 

THE  CHILDREN    AT   THEIR  WORK. 

One  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  big  build- 
ing on  Ninth  Avenue  is  partitioned  off  into 
small  cubby-hole  rooms,  just  big  enough 
to  hold  a  piano  and  stool  or  instrument 
and  music  rack.  Here  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  the  young  musicians  have  their 
practice,  and  it  is  difficult  as  one  walks  by 
the  open  windows  and  hears  the  harmony 
which  pours  out  to  comprehend  that  the 
players  within  the  gray  walls  are  blind.  To 
■walk  into  one  of  these  little  rooms  and 
watch  a  serious-faced  young  girl  execute 
a  delicious  melody  of  Schubert's,  with  ex- 
quisite care  as  to  phrasing  and  tone,  is  a 
revelation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
that  she  cannot  see  the  keyboard  before 
her  and  that  her  feet  must  feel  blindly 
for  the   pedals. 

A  sudden  entrance  into  one  of  the  lower 
grade  class  rooms  gives  one  a  shock  of 
surprise.  The  room  is  full  of  boys  and 
girls  poring  over  their  books — and  almost 
pitch  dark.  Put  your  hand  down  on  the 
page  of  one  of  those  books  and  you  find 
instead  of  black  lettered  type,  queer  rows 
of  raised  pin  pricks.  Then  you  remember 
that  they  are  reading  with  their  hands. 
The  older  ones  can  do  so  with  as  much 
speed  as  a  seeing  youngster.  Yet  they  are 
Just  the  same  as  ordinary  boys  and  girls. 
They  are  just  as  urgent  in  their  requests 
to  "teacher"  for  permission  to  leave  the 
room,  wave  their  hands  just  as  excitedly  in 
the  air,  recite  in  the  same  droning  sing- 
song as  does  the  average  "Third  Reader" 
class. 

And  when  recess  times  comes,  they  are 
equally  eager  for  a  game  of  tag  or  "Willy, 
willy  wolf"  in  the  long  corridors,  though, 
a^  they  run  along,  their  hands  are  held 
gropingly  before  them,  and  they  round  cor- 
ners warily  and  with  warning  shouts.  How 
it  is  that  they  do  not  hurt  themselves,  only 
they    know. 

In  other  rooms  more  advanced  classes 
are  busily  hammering  away  at  rows  of  type- 
writers. The  Xew  York  institution  was  the 
first  blinO  school  to  adapt  the  typewriting 
machine  to  its  pupils'  needs.  Mr.  Wait,  the 
emeritus  principal,  is  the  inventor  of  the 
kleidograph  or  typewriter  for  the  blind, 
which  has-  a  special  keyboard,  and  writes 
the  embossed  letters   of  the  point  system. 


He  also  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  knitting 
and  sewing  machines  to  the  uses  of  his 
pupils.  The  former  machine,  however,  was 
soon  cast  aside  as  useless  for  the  peculiar 
requirements  oesired  in  training  blind  chil- 
dren. During  the  half-century  in  which  he 
h«s  teen  connected  with  the  school,  Mr. 
Waif  has  done  much  to  mould  its  policies. 
To  him  '.a  largely  due  the  remarkable  state 
of  development  to  which  the  academic 
course  has  attained.  For  it  Is  wonderful 
that  these  helpless  blind  children  should 
study  just  the  same  and  as  hard  lessons  as 
their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  very  of- 
ten, too,  with  better  results.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  yearly  averages  in  spelling  are 
always  in  favor  of  the  institution's  schol- 
ars. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  manual 
training  is  neglected  in  the  school's  cur- 
riculum. A  very  comprehensive  course  is 
given,  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  shaping 
and  training  of  the  brain.  The  boys  do 
heavy  basket  work  and  the  like,  and  the 
girls  a  little  of  the  same  with  raffia  work, 
knitting,  and  sewing.  In  bygone  days  the 
scheme  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  as 
is  recalled  by  the  workshops  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  the  erection  of  which,  together 
with  their  ultimate  failure  to  justify  the 
expectations  of  their  builders  as  to  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  them,  came  very 
near  plunging  the  institution  into  debt. 
And  a  "burnt  child  dreads  the  fire." 

The   faculty   is  contemplating  a   removalj 
to  new  headquarters  in  The  Bronx  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  surround^ 
ings  are  expected  to  be  healthier  and  mor< 
beneficial  for  the  students. 


J-r o y{  ,   JVf .^.,   t7iw\e£». 
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The  beneficent  changes  in  many  di- 
versified lines  that  a  simplified  form  of 
spelling  will  entail  will  be  demonstrated 
in  their  entirety  as  time  goes  on.  One 
interesting  application  of  the  new 
method  is  to  be  employed  with  relation 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  William 
B.  Walt,  Principal  Emeritus  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  theJBIlnd,  is  quoted 
as  highly  approving  the  plan  "and  as 
believing  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
those  groping  their  way  in  the  dark  to 
an  education.  The  saving  in  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, would  mean  a  corresponding 
saving  in  time  and  effort  to  the  blind 
and  their  instructors. 


XevO    VforH,  JYW-,   GgoW, 
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One  of  the  9ights  enjoyed  by  passengers 
on   the    Ninth    Averue   Slejatec^trains    is 

ATHLETICS  FOU  tt*f***^ica'  e*er- 

TWTT    -RTT-NrTBA        Clse    of    the     chil" 

THE  BLINTfc        dren  ln  the  BHnd 

Asylum  at  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth 
avenue.  Every  pleasant  evening  between 
4  and  5  o'clock  classes  of  girls  ranging  in 
age  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  are  assem- 
bled on  the  lawn  and  put  through  a  sys- 
tem of  calisthenics. 

The  different  movements  are  executed 
with  wonderful  precision.  Arms  are  ex- 
tended and  bodies  are  swayed  with  as 
much  regularity  as  if  the  pupils  had  eyes  , 
to  guide  them  in  following  the  mc 
their  leader  instead  of  her  spoken 
tlons  alone. 


had  eyes 
lotions  ofJ 
;en  direc# 


Dr.     George    G.    Wheelock 

Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock  died  in  New 
York  yesterday.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  University,  a  manager  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  president  of  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.  He  -was  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association. 
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W.    C.    EGLESTQN'S   MAISTY    GIFTS. 


St.  Luke's  Hospital  to  Get  $100,000— Yale 
to  Iteceive  Same  Amount. 

The  will  of  William  C.  Egleston,  who  died  at  his 
home,  No.  19  West  56th  street,  on  March  25,  iv;<s 
filed  tor  probata  yesterday.  The  value  of  the  es- 
tate is  stated  as  "oveW $10,000."  The  bequests  to 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  aggregate 
$275,000. 

Some  of  the  bequests  are:  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
$100,000  to  endow  free  beds  for  adults  and  children, 
the  endowment  to  be  known  as  the  "William  C. 
and  Ella  Egleston  beds,  memorial  of  myself  and 
my  wife."  The  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary's  Society  In 
the  City  of  New  York.  $20,000  "for  the  St.  Mary's 
Eree  Hospital  for  Children,  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Egleston's  children,  Louise  and- Adelaide.  The  New 
York'  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  York 
Institution  for  U>m  Iwptwiettww  e*-»  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  each  $15,000. 

Yale  University,  $100,000  for  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "William  C.  Egleston  Fund,"  the  income  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  standard  works  or 
rare  editions  of  books  or  valuable  literary  manu- 
scripts. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  $25,000  for  the 
purchase  of  objects  of  art,  to  be  a  memorial  to 
Mr.    Egleston. 

.Mrs.  Egleston  is  given  the  use  of  the  family  resi- 
dence for  life  and  an  income  of  $15,000  a  year. 
David  S.  Egleston,  a  brother,  is  left  $25,000.  Thomas 
Buchanan  MacLean  Egleston.  the  eldest  son  of  Ills 
deceased  brother,  G.   W.   Egleston.  is  to  get  $100,000. 

The  residuary  estate  is  to  be  divided  into  four 
equal  parts  and  divided  between  the  twol  younger 
sons  of  Geo-R'-  W  Egleston  and  two  nieces  of  the 
decedent.  Fanny  Louise  Appleton,  the  wife  of  Fran- 
cis H.  Appleton.  and  Elizabeth  Gardiner  Turnure, 
the  wife  of  George  E.  Turnure. 
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SATURDAY,    APRIL    6,    1907 

Leaves   $100,000   to   Yale    University 

The  will  of  William  C.  Egleston,  who  died 
on  March  25,  in  New  York,  contains  charit- 
able and  educational  bequests  amounting  to 
$275,000  of  which  Yale  University  and  St. 
puke's  Hospital  will  each  receive  $100,000. 
The  other  charitable  bequests  include  $20,- 
000  to  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary's  Society 
of  New  York  city,  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children, 
in  memory  of  the  dead  children  of  the  testa- 
tor, Louise  and  Adelaide  Egleston.  The  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Bling  will  receive 
$15,000,  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  $15,000. 
The  bequest  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  to  be 
used  in  endowing  as  many  free  beds,  both 
adult  and  children's,  as  possible,  these  to  be 
known  as  the  "William  C.  and  Ella  Egleston 
bads,"  in  memory  of  the  testator  and  his 
wife.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will 
get  $25,000,  which  is  to  be  expended  In  pur- 
chasing such  objects  of  art  as  the  trustees 
may  see  fit  as  a  memorial  to  the  testator. 
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Nr.w  York  City  School. 

The  l{*-i",rt  ot  ,1,('  Managers  :,ml 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  the  city  is  before 
me.     It  is  the   71st    of  the  series   of 

annua)  reports,    though   the    Institu- 
tion was  organized    undt  v    Dr.   Russ 
in  1831.      It  b as  had  quite  a   number 
of  Superintendents,  but  all  its  materi- 
al   history    is  embraced    within     the 
period  of  the  forty -four    years    shut 
Mr.  Wait  took  charge   in    1S(>:3.      He 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of    the 
Piincipalship  alter   forty-two    years 
of  service  Mr.  Everett  B    Tewksbur" 
was   made    Principal   in    l!i05,     Mr. 
Wait  being  make  Principal  emeritus 
at    that    time.      Mr.     Wait's   interest 
has  not  abated  but   he   is    constantly 
adding    to    his     great     services     new- 
lines    of  investigation     and    making 
valuable  additions   to    the    literature 
of   the    subject.      His    last    paper    on 
the   sociological    questions    that    are 
now    agitating    the    public    mind    of 
New  York  is  included  in  the   Report, 
and     also    published    separately   for 
distribution.     The  Report   notes    the 
progress  which  science  is  making   in 
the     city    in    reducing    the    ratio    of 
blindness  raid  the  numbers  in  the  In- 
stitution in  the  city  are    steadily    de- 
clining from  year  to  year.      Great  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  improving  and 
strengthening   the  course    of  study. 
They  are  rejoicing  in  a  new  pipe    or- 
gan, the  gift  of  the  President  of    the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  quite  an  in- 
teresting paragraph    which    i    quote 
below  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
physical  training  indicating  only  too 
(dearly  that  it  can    not    be   neglected 
without  a  manifest  step  backward. 

•The  acquisition  of  much  new  ap 
paratus  for   the    gymnasium  has    so 
changed    the     kind     and     quality     of 
physical  exercise  that  the   term  "phy- 
sical culture"  has   replaced    the  term 


"vj;ilistheutics,"  as  the  new  kind  of 
training  is  an  extension  of  the  old. 
The  equipment  >•< insists  of  fifteen 
(diest  weights,  six  low  parallel  bars, 
hiuh  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar. 
rope  ladder,  two  horizontal  ladders; 
each  nineteen  feet  long,  three  climb- 
ing poles,  three  climbing  ropes,  two 
trapezes,  two  pairs  of  flying  rings, 
punchbag,  dumbbells  and  wands,  ap- 
paratus fur  high  jump,  apparatus  for 
measuring  and  weighing,  and  eight 
mats,  each  six  by  fifteen  feet  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  thick. 

"Physical  culture  has  no  need  of 
arguments  to  maintain  its  place  in 
t  lie  educational  system  of  any  coun- 
try: and  that  it  is  especially  needful 
for  thi'  blind  is  obvious. 

••The  blind  child  is  the  barred 
from  many  activities  of  work  and 
play  which  give  exercise.  To  sup- 
plement the  activity  of  their  daily- 
lives,  well  organized  physical  train- 
ing is  indispensable.  More  than  the 
child  who  Mrs,  the  blind  child  needs 
to  l>e  taught  ease  and  grace  of  bodily 
movements,  how  to  stand  erect,  and 
how  to  run.  jump  and  nlay.  I  he 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium  disclose 
to  the  blind  a  new  world  of  powers 
of  the  body,  new  joys  in  the  use  of 
those  powers 

••'['lie  benefits  of  exercise  are  not 
only  physical,  but  mental  and  moral. 
Exercise  gives  him  new  facts  about 
the  physical  world,  new  sensations, 
new  perception  s,  new  conceptions, 
all  material  for  the  development  of 
his  imagination.  By  exercise  he 
pains  self-confidence,  self-reliance, 
control  of  his  uiibd  and  body,  and  a 
revelation  of  what  a  powerful  part  of 
the  will  may  play  in  the  exercise  of 
both. 

••Since  physical  culture  is  as  be  He- 
lical for  the  girls  as  for  the  buys. 
equal  advantages  are  given  to  both. 
Every  day,  four  days  in  the  week  for 
the  oldest  and  live  tor  the  youngest, 
every  boy  and  girl  devotes  to  physical 
culture  one  period,  varying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  Two  teach- 
ers are    especially  eugaged    tor   this 


work,  one  a  woman,  resident  at  the 
Institution,  and.  the  other  a  man, 
non-resident. 

"On  special  physical  examination 
the  condition  of  the  pupils  was  found 
to  be  excellent.  In  the  gymnasium 
they  showed  that  as  a  whole  they 
have  good  physiques,  and  from  the 
beginning  were  fearless  and  ambiti- 
tious  in  learning  the  use  of  appara- 
tus. Space  and  distance,  especially 
of  height  and  depth,  as  conceived  by 
those  pupils  who  are  totally  blind. 
and  have  always  Veen  so,  is  natur- 
ally incomplete  and  inaccurate; 
hence,  general  absence  of  fear  of 
falling.  They  have  shown  surprising 
aptitude  in  graspiug  the  idea  of  the 
use  ol  the  diliirent  kinds  of  appara- 
tus, such  as  horizontal  bar.  parallel 
bars,  climbing  poles  and  ropes, 
standing  high,  rings  and  trapeze. 
Without  ever  having  tried  vaulting 
before,  almost  all  the  boys  could  do 
it  at  the  first  lesson.  Many  vaulted 
over  four  feet  and  two  cleared  live 
feet  four  and  live  inches.  The  teach- 
ers who  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
work  last  spring,  and  the  new  teach- 
ers who  have  been  engaged  for  the 
special  work  of  physical  culture  this 
year,  have  expressed  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  what  the  pupils  could  do 
and  the  prospects  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  good  results  of  the  ex- 
tensii  n  of  physical  culture  on  the 
health,  happiness,  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  character  are  incalcul- 
able." 
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A  BLIND  GIRL  AT  COLLEGE. 

How  She   Works,*!   Competition  witH 
the  Clea^hted— The  State's  Aid./ 

Althoii^h     Misa     Margaret     Hogai 
blind     i  i     the    sophomore     class     at 

Barnard,  v  registered  in  the  catalogue 
as  coming  from  Greenville,  N.  J.,  the 
credit  of  her  education  belongs  to  New 
York  City.  She  received  her  Instruction 
In  the  college  preparatory  work  at  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Miss 
Hogan  was  left  an  orphan,  and  as  there 
was  no  similar  home  and  school  in  New 
Jersey  she  pursued  her  studies  in  New 
York  City  for  about  fourteen  years. 

At  the  school  her  former  teachers  and 
fellow-students  express  surprise  at  her 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  college 
work  at  Barnard,  as  she  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  frail  girl.  Her  appearance 
bears  out  this  description.  Of  medium 
height,  light  brown  hair,  blue-gray  eyes, 
she  walks  with  confidence  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  Brooks  Hall.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  her  blindness  which  an  observer 
receives  is  the  fact  that  on  going  to 
speak  to  a  person  she  walks  either  a  few 
feet  beyond  or  does  not  quite  come  within 
speaking  distance  of  her  visitor.  When 
talking  she  never  looks  directly  at  the 
person  addressed,  but  always  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left.  Whenever  she  smiles-  - 
and  Miss  Hogan  is  possessed  of  a  sense 
of  humor— she  looks  just  like  the  other 
college  girls,  but  ordinarily  she  hears  the 
marks  of  the  long  hours  of  study  neces- 
sary for  a  blind  girl  to  compete  with  those 
blessed    with    sight. 

"  There  really  isn't  much  to  say,"  Miss 
Hogan  told  The  Times  reporter  yesterday. 
"  Everything  is  done  that  can  be  done 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  me." 

A  reader  is  supplied  by  State  funds  for 
every  blind  student  in  college.  She  reads 
the  parts  of  the  textbooks  used  to  Mis* 
Hogan,  who  takes  notes  on  her  type- 
writer. The  typewritten  sheets  are  then 
sent  to  the  printer  for  the  blind,  who  has 
them  embossed.  This  process  necessarily 
takes  more  time  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  student  than  the  mere  skim- 
ming which  the  ordinary  college  girl  is 
likely  to  give  to  the  textbook. 

For  the  study  of  mathematics  a  dif- 
ferent plan  is  adopted.  In  a  wooden 
frame,  with  many  little  squares  blocked 
off  by  intersecting  rods,  like  a  very  fine 
latticework,  are  placed  blocks  of  wood, 
with  the  symbols  required  In  algebra  done 
in  raised  type.  There  are  only  ten  such 
figures  needed  for  all  algebra,  so  when 
these  have  been  memorized  the  girl  can 
shift  them  quickly  in  her  slate  frame 
and  work  out  the  problem. 

Geometry  is  differently  done,  and  is 
far  more  difficult.  Here  there  is  just 
the  raised  figure  of  each  proposition  to 
guide  the  blind  student.  The  rest  must 
be  memorized  entirely,  word  for  word. 
In  fact,  geometry  is  one  of  the  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious 
blind. 

Although  Miss  Hogan  doesn't  talk  much 
about  herself,  she  is  regarded  as  having 
far  more  than  the  average  gift  for  things 
literary.  While  still  at  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  school  she  made  a  record  In  the 
English  work  there,  both  in  the  study 
courses  and  in  original  work.  She  herself 
makes  no  claim  to  be  a  pianist,  but  she 
plays  well. 


The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Thirty. 
fourth  Street,  will  prepare  for  college 
any  student  who  so  wishes,  having  courses 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
tne  city  high  schools  along  this  line. 
The  teachers  at  the  Thirty-fourth  Street 
school  say  that  they  consider  quite  a 
number  of  their  pupils  sufficiently  pro- 
pared  to  take  up  a  college  course,  but  no 
student  since  Miss  Hogan's  graduation 
has 'announced  an  intention  of  trying  to 
enter  college. 
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Margaret   Hogart   Learns   with 

the  Aid  of  Classmate's  Eyes 

and  Typewrites  Essays. 


Margaret  R.  Hogan,  a  member  of  the 
freshman  class  at  Barnard  College,  who 
has  attracted  the  Interest  not  only  of 
her  classmates,  but  of  the  faculty,  is 
the  first  blind  student  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  feminine  annex  to  Columbia.  She 
is  attached  to  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment and  Is  in  a  sense  the  test  case 
for  what  may  later  prove  an  invasion 
by  the  sightless  of  women's  universi- 
ties. 

Until  last  June,  when  she  was  grad- 
uated. Miss  Hfcgan  had  for  many  years 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  Having  lost  her 
relatives,  she  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  child  of  the  Institution.  Mr. 
Waite,  the  principal  emeritus, 
deep  interest  in  the  girl's  progress,  and 
when  it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
her  ambition  would  not  end  with  the 
regular  course  he  took  steps  to  provide 
for   her  future. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dean  Rus- 
sell, of  Teachers'  College,  M:ss  Ho',';in 
was  offered  a  scholarship  In  Barna 
fit  herself  for  a  teacher's  position. 
Through  a  patroness  provision  was 
made  for  her  maintenance  during  her 
studi'  young    woman    pre- 

for   examination    it    was 
fliscn'  her    Latin    was  deficient, 

and    her    patroness    came    to   the    rescue 
r    of    a    special    coach    to 
Wfcble  the  girl  to  take  the  course. 

Si  n  -     appropriates    $300    a    year 
for    a    reader    for    each    blind    academic 

id    Miss   RuCh    Carroll,    a 
unv-suident.    accepted   the   post   for  the 
blind  the    oalr    a 

lectures,  and  the  notes  of  Miss  Carroll 
tvard  transcribed  by  Miss 
Hogan  in  embossed  t>pe  so  she  may 
study  them  at  he.r  leisure.  Being  an 
i  operator,  she  writes  her  themes 
and    essays    on    the    typewriter. 

Advanced  methods  at  the  Institute  for 
the  B.ind  hare  recently  eriven  a  four- 
year  course  of  LaMn,  and  many  stu- 
dents are  in  their  third  year  of  Ger- 
mar.d    and    second    vear   of    French. 
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Darnnrd'a  Bllml   Girl  Student    • 

Columbia  University  has  some  blind  men 
Students  in  which  the  public  Has  taken 
great  interest,  but  it  Is  not  generally  known 
that  Barnard  has  a  blind  student,  too.  Her 
name  is  Margaret  Hcgan,  and  she  attends 
lectures  regularly  in  the  company  of  her 
reader,  Miss  Ruth  Carroll,  a  fellow  student. 
Miss  Carroll  takes  the  notes,  and  after- 
wards reads  them  to  Miss  Hogan,  who 
transcribes  them  on  her  typewriter  in  tee 
embossed  type  used  by  the  blind,  and  studies 
them  at  Iter  leisure.  Miss  Carroll  also 
reads  to  Miss  Hogan  such  other  thing*  as 
are  not  to  tie  obtained  in  the  blind  prints, 
and  Miss  Hogan  writes  them  on  the  typ<  - 
writer.  Her  themes  and  essays  she  pre- 
pares on  an  ordinary  typewriter  such  M 
sighted  people  use.  The  reader  gets  $300  a 
year  for  her  services,  but  the  sum  comes 
out  of  the  coffers  of  the  State.  By  the 
present  law  every  blind  student  in  an 
academical  institution  is  entitled  to  $300  a 
year  to  pay   the  salary  of  a  reader. 
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How  Miss  Margaret  Hogan  Became!  a 
Student  at  the  College. 

New  York,  April  13.— Columbia  university 
has  some  blind  men  students  in  which  the 
public  has  faKeTrgreat  interest,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  Barnard  has  a 
blind  student,   too. 

Her  name  is  Margaret  Hogan,  and  she 
attends  lectures  regularly  in  the  company 
of  her  reader,  Miss  Ruth  Carroll,  a  fellow 
student. 

Miss  Carroll  takes  the  notes,  and  after- 
ward reads  them  to  Miss  Hogan,  who  tran- 
scribes them  on  her  typewriter  in  the  em- 
bossed type  used  by  the  blind,  and  studies 
them  at  her  leisure.  Miss  Carroll  also 
reads  to  Miss  Hogan  such  other  things  as 
are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  blind  prints, 
and  Miss  Hogan  writes  them  on  the  type- 
writer. Her  themes  and  essays  she  pre- 
pares on  an  ordinary  typewriter  such-  as 
sighted  people  use. 

The  reader  gets  $300  a  year  for  her  ser- 
vices, but  the  sum  comes  out  of  the  coffers 
of  the  state,  and  not  out  of  Miss  Hogan's 
pocket.  By  the  present  law  every  blind 
student  in  an  academical  institution  is  en- 
titled to  $300  a  year  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
reader. 

Miss  Hogan,  who  is  20  years  of  age.  was 
graduated  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  she  had  lived  there  so  long 
that  she  considers  it  her  home.  She  is  an 
orphan,  without  resources,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  was  !n  much  doubt  as  to  whether 
her  ambition  to  continue  her  studies  after 
leaving   the   institution    would    1>      gratified. 


Fortunately,  the  principal  emeritus,  Will- 
lam  15.  Wait,  was  able  to  sec  holar- 
ship  covering  her  tuition  at  Barnard 
through  the  intervention  of  Dean  Russell 
of  Teachers  College. 

Then  the  question  of  her  maintenance 
had  ti>  ii"  considered".  Miss  ll<!en  Gould 
was  believed  to  be  interested  for  a  time, 
but  tlie  necessary  wherewithal  was  ulti- 
mately provided  by  another  woman  of 
wealth.  .Miss  Hogan  is  now  living  at 
iks  Hall,   the  Barnard  dormitory. 
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LIFE  UNO  DEEDS  OF 
GROVER  CLEVELAND 

Rose  from  Clerk  in  Small  Store 

to  Be  Twice  President  of 

the  United  States. 


Mr.  Cleveland  was  born  at  Caldwell, 
Essex  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  18thof  March, 
1X37.  His  father  was  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  town;  he  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Ct.,  where  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  followed 
tne  occupation  of  watchmaker.  On  the 
father's  side,  therefore.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  of  English  stock;  on  his  mother's 
side  he  was  partly  of  Irish  blood.  His 
mother  was  Anna  Neal,  the  daughter  of 
an  Irishman,  whp  was  a  bookseller  and 
publisher  in  Baltimore.  But,  as  so  often 
happens  in  this  country  of  mingled  and 
of  mingling  races,  this  Irish  blood  was 
not  pure,  for  the  mother's  mother  was 
Barbara  Real,  a  German  Quakeress  of 
Germantown.  Pa. 

The  boy  was  baptized  Stephen  Grover 
in  honor  of  the  father's  predecessor  in 
the  Caldwell  pastorate,  but  the  first 
name  was  dropped  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
early  life.  In  1841  the  family  moved  to  | 
Fayetteville.  then  to  Clinton,  then  to ! 
Holland  Patent,  all  in  New  York. 

Believed  in  His  Mother's  Prayers. 
In  Holland  Patent  Grover  Cleveland 
grew  up.  Hero  his  father  died  m  1S53 
when  this  eon  was  16  years  of  age. 
There  were  eight  other  children,  and 
the  mother  was  left  in  such  circum- 
stances as  are  commonly  the  lot  of  wid- 
ows of  country  pastors.  Like  many 
other  such  widows  in  this  country,  too, 
ehe>  bore  her  ills  with  dignity  and  cour- 
age, and  nobly  did  her  duty  by  her 
young  family.    The  a*i*ect!onate  remem- 


brance  and  the  high  honor  m  which 
Bhe  was  held  by  her  famous  son  are 
shown  In  a  letter  -which  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  on  the  day  wn«n  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  New  York.  Said  he:  "If 
mother  were  here  I  should  be  writinpr 
to  her,  and  I  feel  as  if  it*  were  time  to 
write  to  some  one  who  will  believe 
what  I  write."  And  again,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote: 
"Do  you  know  that  if  mother  were 
alive  I  should  feel  safer?  I  have,  always 
thought  her  prayers  had  much  to  do 
with  my  success."  The  influence  of  the 
abiding  mother  who  had  died  but  the 
year  before  this  letter  was  written,  1S83, 
■was  there  expressed,  in  confidence,  to 
one  6qn  by  the  younger  one  whose  own 
vigorous  character  bore  the  impress  of 
the  strong  and  sound  maternal  heart 
and  mind. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  the  usual  school- 
ing of  the  country,  and  had  prepared 
to  enter  Hamilton  College,  but  his 
father's  death  compelled  him  to  take 
up  the  task  of  bread  winning.  Ho 
had  been  a  clerk  in  a  country  store 
at  Fayetteville  before  his  father  died. 
Now,  when  he  was  17  years  old.  he 
became  an  assistant  to  his  brother, 
who  was  principal  of  the  boys'  and 
men's  department  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  he  went  to  Buffalo  to  study 
law.  His  boyhood  had  been  circum- 
scribed, his  energies  were  bounded. 
his  teaching  had  been  meagre.  It  is 
likely  that  under  like  circumstances 
in  any  other  country  the  family  would 
have  suffered  want,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  mother  and  her  children  ever 
knew  by  experience  what  such  suffer- 
ing meant.  The  boy  had  passed  a 
wholesome  bovhood  and  his  instruc- 
tion, small  though  it  was,  had  been  in- 
tellectually and  morally   sound. 


Syracuse.  His  regular  expenses  will 
be  paid,  and  the  slate  allows  $300  for 
a  reader  to  assist  him  in  his  studies. 
He  has  passed  his  examinations  at 
the  institute  with  high  honor,  gain- 
ing over  140  points.  This  was  one 
reason  for  his  being  provided  with 
the  scholarship. 

Carmody  is  spending  the  summer 
in  Oswego,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Carmody,  now  dead,  fprmerly  lived, 
lie  is  a  player  of  the  organ  and 
piano. 

His  blind  predecessor  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  John  C.  Fowler  of  L,ow- 
ville.  who  finished  a  four-year  course 
in  three  years,  did  it  so  well  that  his 
scholarship  gave  him  membership  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  at  the  same 
time  was  earning  money  by  piano 
tuning  to  meet   his   expenses. 
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ONE  BLIND  STUDENT 
GONE;   ANOTHER 
TAKES  HIS  PLACE 

George    Carmody    of    New    York 
to    Enter    Syracuse    University— 
-State   Makes    Provision   for 
Reader    to   Aid   Him. 

After  graduating  last  month  one 
blind  student  with  a  record  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  i' 
tution.  Syracuse  University  is  about 
to  welcome  another  sightless  seeker 
of  knowledge. 

George  Carmody  of  New  York  is 
the  one  who  is  to  enter  in  Septem- 
ber. The  president  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  provided 
him  with   a   four-year   scholarship  at 
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#|—HE  story  of  the 
old  house  here 
I  '  pictured  is  told 
Pn  Dr.  Hopper  Strik- 
er Mott's  recent  in- 
teresting work,  "The 
New  York  of  Yester- 
day. "  Dr.  Mott  says 
In  part:— 

"The  Jones  farm, 
17  acres,  S  roods,  9 
perches  (at  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Har- 
lem Heights  owned 
by  Nicholas  Jones), 
was  conveyed  by 
William  Rogers  and 
Ann,  his  wife,  to  her 
daughter  Sarah,  wife 
of  William  Heywood, 
October  31,  1816,  and 
here  they  lived  In  a 
house  which  stood  on 
the  block  between 
lOGth  and  107th 
streets,  Eleventh 
avenue  (West  End  avenue)  and  the  river,  and  which  was 
named  'Woodlawn.' 

"William  B.  Moffat,  he  of  pill  notoriety,  bought  the  prop- 
erty of  said  Sarah  when  she  was  a  widow,  April  10,  1847.  Con- 
sideration $20,000.  He  died  in  1862,  and  the  land,  composing  about 
200  lots,  between  101th  and  108th  streets,  was  appraised  that 
year  at  $42,900  by  the  executor's  report. 


AN  OLD  HOUSE  ON  A  BATTLE  FIELD. 


"Prior  to  that  time 
It  was  opened  as  a 
hotel,  under  lease 
from  Moffat  by  Will- 
iam L.  Wiley,  who 
retained  the  place  for 
five  years.  The  title 
of  the  establishment 
was  'Woodlawn  Ho- 
tel.' ,That  of  'Straw- 
berry Hill  Hotel,'  by 
wbich  Valentine  dubs 
It,  was  never  used, 
although  It  might 
easily  arise  as  a  local 
designation,  because 
the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  wild  berries 
along  the  river 
caused  the  locality  to 
be  known  as  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  »as 
such  It  Is  called  in 
some  deeds  of  prop- 
erty thereabouts." 
Another  "Strawberry  Hill"  Is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Mott:— 
"The  high  eminence  at  present  Greeley  and  Herald  squares  gavu 
the  name  of  'Strawberry  Kill'  to  territory  thereabouts.  When 
the  Institutjon  for  the  Blind  was  removed  in  October,  1833,  to 
the  entire  block  IJWWIWrtTrTR?-!l-iircl  and  Thirty-fourth  streets. 
Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues,  it  was  to  'Strawberry  Hill'  that  '<* 
came." 
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New  York  Institution  Gradu- 
ates Enter  as  Freshmen  at 
Three  Big  Colleges. 


OVERCOME  GREAT  ODDS 


Spurred  On  in  Last  Year  by 
.  Success  of  Girl  Schoolmate 
Barnard  Sophomore. 


When  William  E.  Moore,  of  Brook- 
lyn; George  M.  Carmody,  of  New  York, 
and  Walter  Baker,  of  Oswego,  entered 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
at  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
■treet,  over  twelve  years  ago,  little  did 
they  imagine  that  when  they  reached 
their  majority  they  would  be  full  fledged 
students  in  Cornell,  Syracuse  and  Co- 
lumbia Universities.  But  all  have  passed 
the  Regents'  examination  this  year 
and  are  respectively'  enrolled  as  fresh- 
men in  the  three  colleges  mentioned. 
Margaret  R.  Hogan,  of  New  Jersey, 
another  graduate  of  the  institution  who 
passed  successfully  last  *  year  the  ex- 
amination of  Barnard  College,  is  now- 
enrolled  as  a  sophomore  in  good  stand- 
ring  there. 

None  of  the  three  boys  showed  spe- 
cial talent  except  for  nard  work 
through  the  primary,  grammar  and 
high  school  courses.  When  they  took 
their  examinations  for  college  they  had 
to  attain  the  results  expected  of  boys 
blessed  with  sight.  Furthermore,  they 
had  to  write  their  examination  answers 
on   the  typewriter. 


Get  r'ree  Scholarships. 
Moore  passed  his  Cornell  entrance  ex- 
amination so  well  that  the  trustees  im- 
mediately voted  to  grant  him  a  four 
years'  scholarship.  Carmody,  Baker 
and  Miss  Hogan  were  also  granted 
scholarships  in  their  respective  col- 
leges. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  blind  New 
York  students  in  the  universities  are 
provided  with  a  reader,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  study  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the 
blind,  and  otherwise  act  as  a  guide  and 
interpreter.  There  positions  are  given 
to  needy  students,  and  the  State  pays 
the    expense. 

William  B.  Wait,  principal  emeritus, 
and  Everett  B.  Tewksbury,  principal  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  said  to- 
day that  all  three  boys  had  done  good 
work  in  the  school,  particularly  in  tiie 
languages  and  music.  Carmody  espe- 
cially is  a  trained  musician  of  great 
merit,  and  has  been  offered  a.  position 
as  organist  in  a  New  York  church, 
which  he  may  accept  at  any  time.  And 
he  has  also  passed  the  associate  exam- 
inations of  the  American  College  of  Mu- 
sicians. 

"They  are  nice  fellows,"  said  Mr. 
Wait,  "have  level  heads,  are  quick  at 
their  work,  and  I  expect  them  to  suc- 
ceed." 

Triumph   for  American    Methods. 

The  method  of  reading  by  which  these 
boys  are  taught  is  known  as  the  New 
York  method,  and  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Wait  in  1SG8,  modified  after  the  Braille 
system  used  in  France.  Its  principal 
advantage  over  the  Braille  system  is 
its  compactness,  saving  ot  time,  space, 
effort  and  expense. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  contains  fewer  pupils  that  it  had 
eighteen  years  ago,  which  is  accounted 
for,  Mr.  Wait  says,  by  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  blind  children  from 
todial  institutions;  tiie  increase  in  the 
stud-  of  ophthalmology  at  the  medical 
schools,  the  regulation  of  miriwivts  ant? 
the  suppression  of  the  toy  pistol,  the 
bean  blower,  indiscriminate  use  of  fire- 
works, cic.  j 


Blind     Student     at     Cornel] 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
university  a  blind  boy  has  entered  Cornell. 
His  name  is  William  H.  Moore,  and  his 
home  is  in  Brooklyn.  He  came  to  Ithaca 
with  his  mother,  who  guided  him  around  the 
hill  and  to  the  classrooms.  He  has  entered 
as  a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Moore,  for  some  time  has 
been  a  student  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  engaged  a  reader 
who  will  assist  him  in  his  studies.  His 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  raised 
type.  He  says  that  after  he  has  been  at 
Cornell  for  several  weeks  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  campus  he  can  easily 
find  his  way  about.  He  is  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a  bright 
student. 
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JUMO  BOYS 
WlOfilVERSITY 


William  E.  Moore,  of  Brooklyn;  George 
M.  Carrnody,  of  New  York,  aud  Walter 
Baker,  of  Oswego,  who  entered  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  now 
full-fledged  students  In  Cornell,  Syracuse 
and  Columbia  Universities.  All  passed  the 
Regents'  examination  this  year.  Margaret 
R.  Hogan,  of  New  Jersey,  another  graduate 
of  the  Institution,  passed  successfully  last 
year   the   examination   of   Barnard   College. 

None  of  the  three  boys  showed  special 
clal  tr.  lout  except  for  hard  work  till  rough 
the  primary,  grammar  and  high  school 
courses.  When  they  took  their  examina- 
tions for  college  they  had  to  attain  the  re- 
sults expected  of  boys  blesed  with  sight. 
Furthermore,  they  ihad  to  write  their  ex- 
amination   answers    on    the    typewriter. 

All  passed  ttialv  examinations  so  well 
that  th<»  trustees  voted  them  four  years' 
scholarships. 

Cinder  the  law's  of  the  State,  blind  New 
York  students  in  the  universities  aro.  pro- 
vided with  a  reader,  whose  duty  It  is  to 
study  about  In  the  presence  of  the  blind  aud 
otherwise  act  as  a  guide,  and  interpreter. 
These  positions  arej?Iveri  to  needy  students, 
and    the   State    pays   the    expense. 

Carmody  is  a  musician  of  great  merit, 
and  has  ben  offered  a  position  as  organist 
In  a  New  York  church.  And  he  has  also 
pased  the  associate  examinations  of  the 
American  College  of  Musicians. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  TELL 
OF  LINCOLN  CONTEST 


Interesting    Diversity    Shown    in 

the  Lives  of  Those  Who  Took 

High  Places. 


HARD    WORK    MET    REWARD 


Several    Successful    Competitors    Had 

Already  Shown  Promise  in  Writing 

Before  They  Entered  Contest. 


Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  ten  boys  and  girls  who  won  Tiffany 
medals  and  cash  prizes  in  the  Lincoln 
competition  conducted  by  The  Times 
shows  an  interesting  diversity  in  their 
lives.  Two  of  them  were  severely  handi- 
capped, one  by  blindness,  the  other  by 
deafness.  A  third  can  only  be  kept  at 
school  by  the  determined  efforts  of  his 
father,  a  pushcart  peddler,  who  has  been 
ill  with  appendicitis. 

With  them  are  others  who  have  had  as 
great  advantages  as  the  city  affords  and 
have  made  the  best  use  of  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the 
most  successful  competitors  had  already 
shown  distinct  promise  in  writing  before 
they  entered  the  present  competition. 
Senta  Jonas,  when  she  found  her  musical 
gifts  were  made  useless  by  the  loss  of 
her  hearing,  determined  to  put  all  her 
artistic  powers  into  literature,  and  Sidney 
Samuelson  had  been  editor  of  the  news- 
paper of  his  public  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  fhat  hard  work 
las  met  with  its  reward  in  the  judges' 
Verdict.  Philip  Pclambaum  wrote  seven 
Irafts  of  his  composition  before  he  sent 
it  in.  Seymour  Hicks  Carll  put  his  heart 
ind  soul  into  it  every  day  as  soon  as 
School  was  over.  Frances  Gilbert,  who  has 
:arried  off  the  biggest  prize  of  all.  the 
$500  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  piano,  labored 
it  her  essay  until  she  was  convinced  she 
?ould   not   possibly   do   better. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  len 
prize-winners  la  little  Alexandra  Kli- 
itscho,  who  has  only  been  in  this  country 
i  few  years.  She  was  born  in  Russia, 
and  when  she  was  only  ?,  years  old  could 
recite  poems  thirty  or  forty  pages  long 
in   Russian. 


College    is    the    goal    that    most    of    the 

orize-winners    have    before    them.       Some 

)f   them    may   be   driven    to   earning   their 

jwn    livelihood    as    soon    as   possible,    but 

nost  of  them  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 

ible  to  afford  advanced  courses  and   are 

ireparing  to  study  hard  for  several  years 

•et    before   they   turn   their   thoughts   to 

noney-making. 

The  Times  has  received  a  graceful  let- 

er  of  thanks   from   Frances  Gilbert        It 

hows    that    she    at    any    rate    ha*    not 

worked    over    Lincoln's    life    in    vain,    for 

he  speaks  quite  as  much  of  the  pleasure 

ler  success   has   brought  her   family  and 

riends  and  of  the  credit  she  has  earned 

or  her  teachers  and  school  as  of  her  own 

ileasure. 


Calvin    S.    Glover,    (Blind,)    Twenty 

Years  Old,  N.  Y.  Institution 

for  the  Blind. 

A    BLIND    BOYSJEFFORT. 

Even   the   Lack   of   Sight  Could  Not 

Deter  This  Pupil. 

By  CALVIN  S.  GLOVER. 

TWENTY    YEARS    OLD;    412    Ninth    Avenue . 
New  York   Institution  for   the  Blind,   teach- 
er,   Dora    M.    Robinson. 
Around    the   memory    of   Abraham    Lin- 
coln  have   gathered   innumerable  legends, 
which     have     placed     him     among     those 
heroes    that     seem     almost     superhuman. 
They  have  endowed  him  with  a  character 
and  mind   tree  from  the  weaknesses  and 
commonplace    interests    of    mortals,    and 
hopeless:/  severed  his  achievements  from 
our   possibilities.      As    such    he    would    not 
be  an  Inspiration,  but  a  discouragement. 


tot  an  Inspired  genjus  with 
g  those  of  i. tn.  i   iii-  ii.     He 
lous     bos',     but     a 
dull,   lm  farmhand,   with   ito  ex- 

tei  ambition, 

mng  liis  mother's  di  nth  I    'i 
liim   dependent    upon    a    shlftlesi 
who   c  '  red   nothing    tor  education,    co 
quentlj     Uincol  100I    i 

less  than  one  year.  With  this 
equipment  he  read  ever:  booh  he  cotild 
borrow,  and  studied  .it  the  greatest  men- 
tal, us  well  us  physical,  disadvantage, 
it  was  this  tedious  study  tint  made  Lin- 
coln iplete  master  "f  Facts, 

i. in.  oln'i      >.< rlj  ,      was 

dott.  .1   I 

for  himself  :'t  twenty-one  he  attempted 
various  <>•  >  upations  unsuccessfully,  i 
at  twenty-four  lie  was  an  Insolvent  s>"oce: . 
He  now  turned  to  the  profession  of  law. 
and  the  persistency  with  v.  inch  lie  payed 
his  debt  proved  the  honesty  thai  is  in- 
separable from   his  name. 

The   honc-st;    that    had   marked    L 
the    merchant    distinguished    the    In  ,■, 
He   showed    that    honesty   is   practical   irt 
that  profession,  and  has  left   his  methods 
as  a   valuable  legacy   to  upright    lav 
Lincoln   was  not  a   brilliant   law  student, 
but  when  he  had  weighed  a  question  care- 
fully he  exposed  it  with  such  earnestness 
that  it  carried  conviction   with    it.     This 
honesty   kept   Lincoln's    record   free    from 
sophistry. 

Lincoln's  early  political  career  was  very 
discouraging,  for  he  suffered  many  de- 
feats. He  was  as  honest  a  politician  as 
grocer,  and  many  times  jeopardized  his 
future  prospects  by  tactlessly  denouncing 
what  he  considered  wrong,  in  the  face  of 
almost  universal  opposition.  But  these 
blunders  showed  that  he  knew  his  own 
mind,  and  pointed  out  a  leader  not  to  be 
led. 

Lincoln  was  called  ,to  the  Presidency 
as  ihe  Nttion  reache^  a  crisis  unparalleled 
in  its  history.  Thf,  South  had  seceded, 
and  the  rashness  acd  animosity  of  states- 
men mr.de  pblitics/a  chaos.  But  Lini 
never  lost  bis  presence  of  mind.  In  his 
slaw,  cool  way  lie  solved  the  problem. 
He  did  what  he  thought  right,  and  for 
Ihis  reason  had  marry  enemies.  But  the 
people  must  have  trusted  him  because 
he  was  elected  again,  arid  lie  saved  the 
Union. 

From  beginning  to  end  Lincoln's  life 
was  full  of  failures  and  struggles,  yet 
full  of  patience,  henesty,  and  unselfish- 
ness. He  bore  through  many  hardships 
few  others  would  bear.  He  controlled 
himself  He  was  not  a  saint  but  a  plah 
man,  and  in  one  of  his  sayings  he  said. 
"  God  must  like  common  people,  or  H« 
would  not  have  made  so  many.'' 


HOW  A  BLIND  BOY  WON. 


Glover  Had  to  Copy  His  Essay  After 
Writing  It  in  "  Point." 

One  of  the  ten  best  compositions,  writ- 
ten under  what  would  seem  to  the  average 
person  insuperable  obstacles— without  the 
use  of  eyes  to  read  or  write— was  by  Cal- 
vin S.  Glover  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blird.  412  Ninth  Avenue.  Young 
Glover,  who  is  20  years  old,  is  taking  tha 
college  preparatory  course  at  the  institu- 
tion, the  one  which  leeds  to  the  classical 
diploma  of  the  New  York  State  Regents. 
He  is  now  in  his  last  year,  and  in  another 
year  will  go  to  college,  it  is  hoped  at  the 
school,  where  it  is  said  that  he  has  a  fine 
mind. 

Many  of  the  students  of  the  school  en- 
tered compositions,  and  each  did  his  writ- 
ing in  class.  All  were  written  the  first 
time  on  the  typewriter  except  Glover'i, 
which  was  composed  on  the  kleidograph, 
a  machine  similar  to  the  typewriter,  but 
doing  the  "  point  "  work  which  can  be 
read  by  the  blind.  All  the  students  write 
on  the  typewriter,  but  once  having  done 
their  work  in  that  way  it  is  necessary  to 
have  It  read  to  them  to  be  copied.  When 
the  writer  does  his  work  first  in  the 
"  point  "  system  he  is  able  to  copy  it 
himself  on  the  typewriter.  It  is  slow- 
work,  as  the  hands  must  be  constantly 
moved,  going  over  first  the  "  point  "  copy 
to  read,  and  then  back  to  the  machine 
again  to  write.  Young  Gloveh  did  all  but. 
the  very  last  of  his  composition  in  this 
way.  Then  a  fello.v-student  read  the 
points  with  his  fingers  and  dictated  to 
the  writer  on  the  machine. 

There  is  a  daily  hour  after  luncheon  for 
reading  the  newspapers  at  the  school, 
which  the  students  attend  to  learn  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  it  was  in  the  dally 
hour,  while  the  Lincoln  articles  were  com- 
ing out  in  The  Times,  that  they  were 
read  as  a  part  of  the  clay's  exercises. 

Glover  Is  from  the  South  and  came  to 
New  York  from  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Louisville,  Ky..  to  get  the  broader  training 
and  the  languages  which  are  taught  here. 
He  is  taking  Latin  and  German  in  the 
regular  course.  He  is  something  of  a  mu- 
sician, taking  lessons  on  the  organ  and 
piano  at  the  school.  He  h.a.s  had  the 
regulam  gymnasium— floor  and  apparatus 
-rwork  which  is  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  school,  and  only  excused  to  the 
highest  class  students  In  their  last  year. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  way  of  industrial 
affucatlon  even,  though  the  boys  take  pi 
lino   tuning   and    chair    caning   as   a 


of  their  manual  training  work. 


part 
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NAME. 
Harrington.     Fnamk.... 
Hollorith,   Madeline..,. 
Mubach,   Geo.   Michael 
Hornblow,   Jr..  A 
Hunvitz.    Ray 
Ibsen,    Werner 

Jacobi,    Gertrude. 

Kahn.    Arthur 

Kassel,     Morris 

.   Ha'dasnah 

Kcmpner,     William..., 

Ker,  David. 

Kirschner,  Joseph 

Klein.  Eugene 

Klingenstein,  Paui'H... 

Kommcl.  Jadpb 

Kristansky,  .Henrietta. . 

Kuehn,  Charlies  H 

Lemp,  A.  V\fl. 

Levjen,  Fri  eda 

Levin.  Plor  ence 

Lerorwitz.   Daniel 

ILincoln,   Kuthryn   

lLitjiJ.  Sadie, 

YLohmau.  Jacob 

Lord,  Ralph  Waldo 

Luria.,  Etta 

n,  Josephine 

J  McDonald,  Anna  M. ... 

Ji  la,  Da  a,  Edith  S 

M  cGovern,  Margaret... 

Mi  :Grann,    Thomas 

ure,  Elizabeth.... 

i .  Heni-y  C 

Ms    It,  Rose 

Ma    »n,  Richard 

Mai   Eolius,  Benjamin  .. 

Mai   kel,    Lester    

Mar   tw&ll,   Fannie  P... 

May.   n;   A 

in  hi    aian,   Michael   .... 

Molll.   Hi,    Veia    

Milik(   <esky,  Jennie 

Millar  e,    William   

Miller,      Frank   G 

Milne,      Margaret    

Moellei   ',    Lewis    

Mosch,     Edward   H 

Moskon   fltz,    D 

Moskow   Hz,    J 

Mossier,      Louise    

Mulgrew  }    Mary    

Murphy,     iAnna   C 

Murphy,     IRita    

Nathan,      Ray    

Nelson.    (   ieraldlne    ..':. 

Nicholson   u  Helen   

O'Brien,  j  Inna  

O'Brien,    '   R'alter    V 

O'liara,    J   ladeline    I... 
Oppenheim   er.    Babette. 

Ostrofsky,      M 

Perteson,    ".  Marie    

Philippl.    C   arl   A 

Elatt,    Edn;    '.   A 

Posner,    Be    ljamln    .... 

.    Ott.    >    

Quinlan,    El   drldge    .... 
Rablnowitz,     Minnie  ... 

Baphall.   Jes   Be   

Reibstein.    S    »dle    H 

Ueichhard,   .1   oseph    

Goldsmith,  Fannie 

Goldstone,  Aaron 

GooUhew,  Charles  P 

Qoslenleckl,    JMary    A.. 

Grady,    Nellie  F 

Urahl,    Alma    

Ureenberg,  Anna  D.... 

Greenberg,    Charles    . . . 

Gregor,    Sophie    

JIaegheman,   Isabel    ... 

Hahn,    Lillian    

Hains,    Ph.    Howard... 

Hartford,   Helen   

Hess,   Marie  J 

Hale,   Mary  F 
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ADDRESS. 
11  RuPsell  Place,  B'kiyn.... 

»  52   West   122d   St 

41  0  East    02d    St 

08    Morningside    Av 

27\ !    East    Houston    St 

51    West  65lh   St 

:;i>5   .East  With   St 

2  84?  Balnbrldge  Av;,  Bronx. 

1)7    Floyd    St.,    B'kiyn 

lot.;  (West   186th   St 

44  'SI  est  SSth   St 

417  Vest  118th  St 

Houses  of  Refuge,  Rand.  Isl. . 

418  5%h   St 

136  E«  st  7Dth  St 

l.157l.exington  Av 

283  Br»  >ome  St 

320   Es*'t   40th    St 

36  Ween    67th   St 

1<>4    Eaa'-    lUtli    St 

213   East    87th   St 

33(1  Bastt  119th  St 

571   West   139th  St 

233  10th   iVv 

1,153  Wai'er  Av.,  W' cheater 
2.917  Gbtjwood   Rd.,   B'k'n.. 

235   HenrvA  Si 

55  Brooklyn  Av 

241   East  7*,th  St 

2.262  7th  At 

553  West   44 th    St 

1.739  A  v.    A. 

n-roughl   Av..  Winfield. 

18  East   list*    St 

.".12  East  I'Oth  St 

18  West   i08t&    St 

136  East  28th^t 

1,11!)    Forest    jiv 

27   West  90th  $t 

114    East    lOStrt.St 

1,673   Prospect  V>-.   B'kiyn.. 

149  West  00th  $:- 

4li)i-.  cherry  St 

310   Ralph   St..., 

61 10  West  136th  Sf- 

235   2d    Av .' 

2.209  7th  Av ,.. 

961    Lexington   A«\- 

33>/2  Stanton  St*  .Jj 

668  fitter  Av..  B'ttlyn 

133    West   113th   StJ 

100  Washington    St\ 

04  Java    St.,    B'ldy* 

672   "Jth    Av ;.._. 

101  Liberty   Av..    B'ilyn... 

5  East  80th  St , 

24    Sutton    Pi _, 

4,187  Park  Av,,   Brona 

S05   Cadwell    Aw.,    Brdlix. . . 

82    VartcJt    St... -. 

11  West  87th  Sit 

180   Harrison    A\v..    B'Klyn. 
276  President  SQ-,  B'kJjn.. 

735  Home  St j. ,  . . . 

952   Trinity  Av..    Bronx. 





151  Snedeker  Av^. , 

Mt.    Loretto.    Pr     Bay,   S    I. 

250  East  68th  St.  .- -!••• 

524   Metropolitan  AV.,    BVyn 

15  West  112th  St...  J .»■  ■  • 

N.    Y.   Inst,   for  Dea|f& 

412   9th    Av , 

202  Eldridge  St 

315  West   17th   St 

157  East  34th  St 

232    East   54th    St 

004   Tinton  Av 

1,021   Eoston  Road 

,365  Madison   St..   B'kiyn 

320   East   20th   St 

760  Elton  Av 

440  West  57th   St 

243   7th   St 

52  East  88th  St 

25    Bradhurst    Av 

8   East   40th    St 

E.  13th  St.,  Sheepshead  Eay 


SCHOOL. 

Commercial    High 

N.  ST.  Collegiate  Institute.. 
Our    lady    Perpetual    Help. 

De   Witt   Clinton   High 

Washington    Irving    High... 

Sachs  Collegiate  School 

Washington  Irving  High... 
Public  School  8,  Bronx.... 
Public   School  148.   B'kiyn.. 

Wadlgifjh   High  Annex 

Sachs  Collegiate  Institute.. 

Morris  High   School 

Hcuse  of   Refuge 

De'Witt  Clinton  H.   School. 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.   School, 
i  "ommerce    High    School 
Wash.   Irving  High  School.. 

Trinity    School    

High  School  of  Commerce. . 

Public   School   6 

Normal  College  H.  School.. 

Public   School   24 

Public  School   118 

Wash.   Irving  High   School.. 

Morris    High    School 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School.. 
Wash.   Irving  High  School.. 

Girls'    High   School 

High  School  Dei >t.,  Nor.  s  . 
High  School  Dept.,  Nor.  S.. 
Wash.    Irving  High  school. 

Public  School  ;:<i 

Public  School   78 

De  Witt  Clinton  H.  School 
Hebrew  Technical  School... 

Public  School  10 

Public   School   14 

Townsend   Harris   H.    S.... 

Wadleigh   High   School 

College  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 

Public   School   144 

Wadleigh  High  School 

Washington  Irving  H.   S... 

Public  School  25 

De  Witt  Clinton  H.   S 

Friends'    Seminary    

High  School  of  Commerce.. 

Public  School  6 

Washington  Irving  H.  S... 
S'uyvesant  High  School.... 
Washington  Irving  H.   S... 

St.   Peter' s.   Parochial 

St.   Anthony's   

Holv    Cross    

Public   School  84 

Keller   School    

Washington   Irving  H.    S... 

Public   School  28 

Stuyvesant    High    School... 

St.  Alphonsus  School 

Miss  Jacobi's   School 

Washington  Irving  H.  S... 
Manual  Training  High  Sch. 

Morris  High  School 

Public  School   10..' 

Hebrew   Technical  Institute 

Mt.    Loretto    

Public  School   74 

Public  School    143 

High  School  of  Commerce.. 
N.  Y.  Inst,  for  Deaf  &  Do. 
N.   Y.   Inst,   for   the  Blind.. 


TEACHER. 
IT.  L.  Bagenstose. 
Marion  E.  Coppernall. 
S    M.  Leonilla. 

0.  A.   Lester. 
Lcuisc  M.    Rung i us. 

i  M.  Gay. 
L.  B.   Gere. 
Charles  Stawort. 

1.  K.   Rolands. 

i  'era.  Tomllnson. 
'Robert  M.  Gay. 
Anna  A.  Falk. 
Elizabeth  Tallman. 
Donald  C.  MacLaren. 
Sarah  J.  Phillips. 
John  B.  Opdyeke. 
T.  M.  Brundm. 
Charles  H.  Kuehn. 
W.  R.  Price. 
Minnie  A.  Soherflnger. 

1 1<  Idersie. 
L.  B.  Berkourtlt. 
Mary    Chalmers. 
N.  A.  Strum. 
Anna  A.  Falk. 
Mabel  Chesley. 
Amelia  Roeder. 
Anne  M.  Rae. 
Cornelia  C.  Ward. 
.loan  W.  Bruce. 
Frances  Hoyt. 
J.  Theobald,  Jr. 
Helen  E.  Normandeau. 
Jl.  Mi 

M.  T.  Merkle. 
M.  A.  Hulskamp. 
M.  E.  Parkhlll. 
Felix  Grendon. 
Emma  W.   White. 
L.   AV.   Crawford,   Jr. 
Anna   M.   Donnelly. 
Emma  W.   White. 
C.   E.  Northrop. 
T.   J.   Wood. 
Joseph   Loew. 
Ida   Margaret   Morris. 
Frank  B.   Lindsey. 
Sidney    H.    Moore. 
C.   E.   Northrop. 
A.   C,   Croesley. 
J.    M.    Mirraw. 
Sister    M.    Alphonse. 
Sister  Charles  Edward. 
C.    McCready. 
Anna   C.    Delln. 
T.   H.    Stevens. 
Georgiana   Hodgklns. 
E.    H.    Hargr.ive. 
W.    Palmer   Smith. 


Public  School   55 

St.   Bernard's  School 

Public   School   59 

Public   School  25 ,. . . 

Public   School  10..., 

Public  School  44 i.. . 

Public   School    14 i... 

Public  School    ».  ......  .,.  .  . 

Public  School   69 ,.  .  . 

Public   School   71 J..  .. 

Public   School  6 ,...4... 

Wadleigh  High  Schtool 

St.  Mary's  School , . .  . 

N.   Y.   Inst,   for  theUilifrd. 


Eveline    Pierce. 

C.    E.    Northrop. 

Mildied  E.   Miller. 

Austin  Helf  Evans. 

Mary   C.    Huntington. 

N.  H.  Loughton. 

Sister  M.   Loretto. 

Patrick  B.   O'Meare. 

A.    E.    Spear3. 

G.  W.   Carleton. 
.  Isaac  B.   Gardner. 
I  Dora  M.   Robinson. 
[Elizabeth  A.  \\ ,    iivrn. 

]\V.   Find  ley. 

Francis  H.  Tabc   r- 
'/..aura  Stork, 
iuauretta  P.  Ben    sllct. 
f3anford  S.   Betti    nan. 
EILa   E.   Keller. 
M.    E.    Parkhlll 
Sarah    J.    Dickso:    i. 
V-iuie  A.    Dillon. 
»  argaret  S.   Mur    pliy. 
Sidney  H«  Moore. 
Cf.ra   Tomllnson. 
F.    S.    Thorn. 
Doha    M.    Robinso:    t. 


Pur>ils  14  to  16  Years  Awarded  Medal  and 
$5.    Teachers  also  $5. 


i,. i 


.... 
...i 


'    ^stance 

M    IS!      V 

Robert 

Hindu  l,      .J.i     R... 

Golds..  In.      Max    

Hart,     Katharine     

Nolt,    Stella    

UIov>t.  Calvin  S 

II  'I'ltlns,  El'a  M  .  .  .  . 
Hundley,    Lillian    si.. 

Jonus.    Harold    N 

J.edlh/.    Adelaide    

l/9vferich.  Lester  .... 
McCormack.  J.  K.... 
MqGiffert,    Arthur    C. 

M  >dnlk.    Soloman    

O'Neal.    James   s 

Park,    Mc-ttlrr    

Pearce.    Morgan    

Pederson.  Catherine  J 
I'olumbaum.      Pliilip.  . 

Richer,    Ina    M 

.Sch  loss,    Hortense    

Siillger.     Walter    F 

Weinberg,    Sara    

Aiken.    S.    E ,. 

Andersen.  Art  hi  r  J... 
Armstrong,   Joseph  W. 

Aronson,    Meta    J 

ick,    Edith     F 

Barbarrosa,    Co:>su.lo. 

eches,    .lost-  pu    . . . 

Beonags,    H. . . ., 

B.  rk.    Lucille    KJaChryn 

Bernnan,    L.„ 

r,    Regfna    

Blank.    Harn..    M .. 

Blog,    Leo    ,. . 

.    Jr.,    Sidney.  w. . 

Boskey,   L.  .'Lewis 

Brouk man.  'Herman    .. 
i.    Sara, , 

lenholz,    Ira   .i.„. 
Cadzonv,    E.    M....,.m.. 

Callahan     B.    C „ . . 

Catlin.    Nellie    

Chambers.  William)  ... 
Clancy,  Catherine  .... 
Cohen.  Catherine  ...... 

Cohen.,  Samuel . . .  v 

Colby.  Elbridge. .  J 

Collins.  Lawrence  \  .... 
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16 
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3,100    Broadway     

n;i  Sterling  I'la  a    B'klyn.  .1 

A\   .   nronx 

N     Y.   Institute  for  the  Deaf,  i 
81  Manhattan  Av.,  B'klyn.. 

207  Dj  I 

2.  184  ru.  Av 

412  'Jth  Av 

.n    v    Institute  for  the  Deaf 
1,034  Lincoln  Place,  B'klyn..] 

1.421    Pacific  SI  .   B  kiyn 

212  Bast  ■iOth  si 

ast  17th  St..  Flatb'ueh. 

237  East    18th  St 

7.".   East  Slst  St 

Ms  |   Ks?PX  a,      Brooklyn 

§17  West  114th  St 

4DO  West  47th   St 

310  West  95th  St 

N.   Y.  Institute  for  the  Blind 
1,386    Prospect   Av.,    Bronx.. 

51J  West   125th  st 

140  East    141st   St 

2H2   Gr»n<:   St 

-'-'.">  West  End  Av I 

1.012.;Nelson  Av..   Bronx,... 

St.  John's  PI.,   Bkltn. 

118   111   Av..    College   Pyjat. . 

1,876    Madison    Av , 


2.530  .Grand    Av. 
25    WV-st   84th   St... 

180       nrvstie   St 

1L1    «Vest    119th    St. 

mi   East  81st   St 

4:1  Grtienwlcb  St 
>.  st  bth  St 
ii2  Thloop  Av 

662   5841    St.,    B'klyn 1 

200   W«st   131st    St J 

17    West-    110th   St H 

38    Rlvington    St 1 


1   St I... 

st I... 

...    B'klyn.. I 


2'i0  Hapjt  St.,  B'klyn 

52  Elm    St.,   Richmond   Hill. 
148  ilahemont  Av..   Ml.    Ver. 

207  Greene  Av..   B'klyn 

1.801   Dtttn  St..  B'klyn 

239   EasA  53d   St 

403    East  ,  174th    St 

■  rim  St..  B'klyn 

2.018  5th  A.v 

412  ntn  AVr 


Wndleigh  High  School .... 
Manual  Train,   High  S 

rd  Park  Sun.  school. . 

N.  Y.  institute  for  the  Deaf 

lilgn  School... 

Wadleigh   High   School 

Wish.  living  High  School.. 
N'.  Y.  Ins'tute  for  the  Blind 
N\  Y.  Ins': i,  10  for  th<j  Deaf. 
Manual  Train.  High  School. 
Manual  Train.  Ills-h  Schdoi. 
Wash.  Irving  High  School.. 
St.  Mark's  M.  K.  S.  School. 
Columbia  Grammar  School. 

Hamllion  Institute   

Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.  School.. 
N.  Y.  Eve.  H.  S.  for  Men.. 
High  School  of  Commerce.. 
X.  Y.  Ins'tute  for  the  Blind 
High  School  of  Commerce.. 

Wadlcigh   High    School 

Wash.   Irving  High  School.. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Wash,   living  High  School. 

St.  Albans  Sunday  School.. 
Brooklyn  Evening  Hig£.... 
Flushing   High  School. „,»•■ 

Normal   College 

Morris   High    School 

Normal    College    High 

Stuyvesant  High  School.,... 

Wadleigh    High   School • 

Friends'    Seminary 

St.   Peter's  s(-ho.ji 

Washington    Irving   High... 

in    District    High 

Fourth  Boys'   High  School., 

School  of  Commerce.. 
High   School   of  Commerce.. 

w  Technical  Institute. 

elgh    High    School 

aercial  High  School... 
Jamaica  Training  School... 
-Mount   Vernon  High  School. 

Adelphl    Academy    

-V  Y.  Inst,  for  the  Blind.. 
Washington  living  High... 
_V.    Y.    Inst,    for  the   Blind.. 

|Boys'    Hyti    School 

Barnard   School    

.V    V.    Ins'tute  for  the  Blind 


Helen  ID.  Bacon. 
Emily  It.  Boale. 
B    O,  Latterwhite. 
My  re.  L.  Barrager. 
Lewis  B   Sample. 
Josephine  Rice.       > 
Louisa  B.  GtTe. 
Dora  M.  Robins,  n. 
Myra  L.  Barrager. 
Agnes  Guade. 
Alice  M.  3ushong. 
Mario  E.  Gurnee. 
Emily  L.  Drlggs. 
Daniel  B.  Duncan 
N.  A.  Shaw. 
N.  IT.  Laughton. 
Alice  B.  Dudek. 
Daniel  B.  Duncan. 
B.  A.  Haydrick. 
Myra  L.  Barrager. 
B.    A.    Haydrick. 
Emrna  W.  White. 
Louise  M.  Runglns. 
R.    A.    Havdrick. 
Mary  C.  Craig. 

A.  R.  Fell. 
O.  E.  Ferry. 
George  A.  Everett. 
Sarah  R.  Parks. 
Charlotte  G.  Knox. 
Adeie  Blldersee. 
Frederick  H.  Law. 
C.  A.  Dlrles. 

M.  Helena  Zachos. 
M.  Alphonse. 
Mary  C.  Craig. 
J.  D.  Warren. 
Harold  E.  Buttrick. 

B.  A.  Hevririrk 
B.  A.  Heydrlck. 

!  N.  H.  Laughton 
.Josephine  Rice. ' 
VV.  N,  Van  Nerney. 
X:  Schiller, 
liertha  Brown. 
Ei'vlra  T.  Hark. 
Hi'len  Hume. 
Mary  L.  Follett 
Dot  a  M.  Robinson. 
Robert  I.  Ralman. 
Merte  o.  Groves. 
Dorfl  M.  Robinson. 
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TiACHERS   PRAISE   CONTEST. 

Competition  Aroused  the  Keenest  In- 
terest Among  Their  Pupils. 

im-li  real  good  has  l^ndone  by 

ll.l/coln  competi^en  was  brought 

IrW  Vf terdayyBy    the    teachers 

i\su^^ri  the  competition. 

the  success  of  their  pupils 
on  the  keen  Interest 
the  children  themselves  took  In  the  con- 
test and  the  way  they  worked  to  get  at 
the  gist  of  Lincoln's  character  and  ca- 
reer. Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  way 
in  which  The  Times  treated  the  competi- 
tion and  the  encouragement  it  gave  to 
competitors  who  might  fail  of  success  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  great  President 
and  to  persevere.  .*..»»      **„ 

Several  of  the  teachers  pointed  to  trie 
record  achieved  by  the  New  York  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  lor 
the  Mind.  One  of  the  competitors  from 
the  Institution  tor  the  Blind  is  among  the 
first  ten  and  three  from  the  Institute  lor 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  gained  the  medal  and 
five-dollar  gold  piece.  The  success  ot 
the  three  latter  was  welcomed  more 
heartilv  when  it  was  known  that  they 
not  only  lacked  speech  and  hearing,  but 
■were  blind  as  well. 

Principal  E.  H.  Currier  told  yesterday 
how  it  was  possible  for  pupils  from  the 
institute  to  do  so  well  in  a  competition 
against  10,000  children  of  the  city.  They 
are  under  the  care  of  Miss  Myra  L.  Bar- 
rager  who  is  herself,  deaf.  Every  notion 
of  the  outside  world  has  to  be  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  sign  language. 
Some  one  takes  them  by  the  hand  and 
traces  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Let- 
ter bv  letter  the  articles  of  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill  were  "read"  to  them,  and 
thev  were  obliged  to  write  their  articles 
without  any  of  the  reference  to  notes  on 
which  more  fortunate  children  could  rely. 
Thev  wrote  their  compositions  in  the 
Braille  type  for  the  blind.  One  of  the 
teachers  of  the  institute  said  yesterday 
that  the  use  of  the  newspaper  w-as  one 
of  the  regular  features  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  comes  to 
him  dallv  for  his  copies  of  The  Times  and 
The  World,  and  then  spells  them  out  in 
the  sign  language  to  the  deaf  and  blind 
pupils.  The  competition  was  particularly 
welcomed  by  the  Principal  of  the  insti- 
tute because  it  crave  him  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  work  of  his  charges  against 
other  bovs  and  girls  under  thoroughly  im- 
partial conditions.  Every  rule  laid  down 
by  The  Times  was  strictly  observed,  and 
the  result  was  one  of  which  he  was 
proud.  From  the  institute  thirty-one 
compositions  were  submitted:  of  these 
three  received  the  medals  and  cash  prizes, 
nine    obtained    medals,    and    nine    certlll- 

^T'the  Institution  for  the  Blind  news- 
paper reading-fuiiMUULUs  \Sf\K  ut  Uiu  icgn- 
lar  voluntary  features  of  the  day  s  work 
The  Hill  articles  were  included  in  it,  ana 
thev  were  read  once  more  In  some  of  the 
English  classes.  Some  of  the  pupils  asked 
to  have  certain  Darts  of  the  articles  read 
again  to  them,  and  perhaps  a  few  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  them  four  or  five 

•  Seventeen  compositions  were  sent  In 
from  this  institution,  and  every  one  of  the 
writers  received  some  kind  of  mention. 
Calvin  S.  Glover  was  among  the  first  ten, 
and  will  receive  a  Tiffany  medal  and  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece.  Two  of  the  others 
earned  a  medal  and  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece.  Their  teacher  was  Miss  Dora  M. 
Robinson. 


Out  on  Randall's  Island  is  the  House  of 
Refuge.  To  it  are  committed  the  boys 
from  the  Children's  Court.  Wayward 
children  who  have  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  are  serit  there  to  be  turned  into 
useful  citizens.  Quite  unknown  to  the 
judges  for  The  Times,  forty  of  these  lads 
competed.  Miss  .Mary  C.  Miller  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tallman,  their  teachers,  omit- 
ted .to  put  the  name  of  their  school  upon 
the'  compositions.  Three  of  the  boys, 
came  into  the  medal  and  cash  prize  class. 
Of  the  forty  essays  sent  in  from  the 
.House  of  Refuse,  nineteen  received  some 
kind  of  recognition. 

Miss  Bradshaw  of  Public  School  77  is 
one  of  the  teachers  who  will  receive  a 
$5  gold  piece,  earned  for  her  by  her  pupil. 
Miss  Anna  K.  Behr.  Her  success  has 
been  interesting,  because  she  spoke  yes- 
terday of  the  former  competition  held  by 
The  Times  some  years  ago,  when  essays 
were  invited  on  the  History  of  the  City. 

"  I  would  like  to  thank  The  Times 
particularly  for  the  articles  it  published 
while' the  competition  was  in  progress.  1 
felt  very  much  like  coming  down  to  the 
office  to  tell  you  so.  There  was  such  a 
happy  vein  of  humor  running  through 
them.  They  kept  the  children  so-  much 
interested  and  encouraged.  They  took 
exact! v  the  point  of  view  that  we  teach- 
ers are  always  trying  to  get  our  pupils 
to  realize,  that  it  doesn't  so  much  matter 
whether  they  succeed  or  not  so  long  as 
they  try  their  very  best,  in  fact  the  true 
lesson  of  Lincoln's  life." 

Miss  Rebecca  Fawcett  of  the  Miss  Faw- 
cett  and  Miss  Hopkins'  Classes,  a  private 
school  at  127  East  Sixty-second  Street, 
taught  Miss  Annette  Moran  of  133  East 
Sixty-fourth  Street,  who  won  a  medal  and 
$5  gold  piece.  Miss  Hopkins  said  yester- 
day: 

"  I  think  that  the  competition  has  been 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  children  In 
spurring  them  on.  Of  course  with  the 
modern  methods  of  teaching  history  they 
had  a  good  idea  of  Lincoln's  character 
before,  but  it  Interested  them  greatly.  It 
was.  too,  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
teachers,  as  It  gave  us  an  opportunity 
which  we  seldom  get,  of  measuring  our 
work  against  our  colleagues,  and  of  hav- 
ing it   Impartially  criticised." 

L.  Peyser  of  Public  School  6  sent  In 
essays  by  fifteen  boys  out  of  his  class  of 
thirty-one.  Albert  L.  Wechsler,  aged 
12,  of  1.211  Madison  Avenue,  gained  a 
medal  and  a  $5  gold  prize,  and  several 
other  pupils  from  the  same  school  have 
also  done  well. 
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LOUISVILLE  BLIND  BOY 

WlfllS WIlNOR  IN  NEW  YORK. 
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CalviiM  a.  Glover;  for  several  years  a 
pupil  af  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the 
Blind  nut  who,  four  years  ago.  moved 
to  New  York  City  and  entered  the  school 
for  the  blind  there,  has  achieved  the  hon- 
or of  having  his  essay  on  Lincoln  ad- 
Judged  to  be  among  the  first  ten  out  of 
10  000  other  competitive  essays  proposed 
by  the  New  York  Times.  His  photo- 
graph and  essay  were  published  in  the 
issue  of  that  paper  for  February  28. 

Thirteen  other  blind  pupils  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind  submitted 
essays  that  were  ranked  in  the  first  thou- 
sand. 


The  New  Yokk  City  Report. 


Prin'l  Everett  B.  Tewksbury  is  out 
m  a  voluminous  report,  though  his 
own  report  is  not  very  loug.  Some 
years  ago  the  numbers  at  the  lust 
ranged  a  little  above  two  hundred,  as 
[  remember;  but  now  they  are  reduc- 
ed to  a  little  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  If  this  is  a  result  ot  long  fight 
Supt.  Wait  made  for  years,  for  better 
care  of  the  infant  blind  or  of  infants 
threatened  with  blindness,  he  has 
done  a  greater  work  than  the  mere 
device  for  writing  and  printing.  That 
venerable  man  has  placed  his  fame 
on  a  surer  pedestal  than  more  con 
trivances  iu  several  respects.  If  there 
were  nothing  more  tangible  to  pre- 
serve his  memory  from  oblivion,  his 
leadership  in  bringing  the  schools  tor 
the  blind  to  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  it  does  little  practical 
wood  to  educate  the  blind  unless  they 
are  taught  the  things,  and  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  taught  seeing 
children.  His  holding  his  school 
on  lines  so  exactly  parallel  to  the 
public  schools  that  his  pupils  can  take 
the  examinations  prepared  for  the 
pupils?  of  the  public  school,  and  take 
them  iu  the  same  way,  and  get  credits 
that  run  higher  proportionately  than 
those  that  are  found  for  the  sighted 
youth.  It  should  be  fame  enough  for 
a  regiment  of  men.  This  has  become 
the  policy  of  the  schools  the  through- 
out the  country,  and  many  of  them 
scarcely  tL  ink  where  they  got  the 
hum,.  Iu  our  W.  Va.  School,  where 
we  have  had  a  very  inadequate  outfit 
in  appliances,  and  often  have  had  to 
deny  our  pupils  of  many  lines  of  in- 
struction either  because  they  were 
i  houghl  lo  be  unnecessary  or  for  want 
of  funds,  we  have  contributed  quite 
a  respectable  number  of  teachers,  and 
good  oney.,  to  the  teaching  force  in 
the  public  schools,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  music  teachers,  and  all  because 


we  have  run  our  work  on  lines  identi- 
cal with  those  in  the  public  schools 
when  that  identity  could  be  found 
where  uniformity  was  not  made  nee  • 
essary  throughout  the  state  by  law. 
It.  is  not  so  hard  now  to  do  it,  as 
there  is  uniformity  iu  text  books  as 
well  as  in  curriculum.  One  grows 
sick  at  heart  to  think  how  many  edu" 
cated  blind  persons  out  of  the  schools 
in  the  sad  olden  time  found  lonely 
way  to  the  almshouses.  Things  have 
improved  for  them  iu  this  respect, 
and  largely  from  the  work  that  Supt 
Wait  has  done  to  parallel  the  work 
for  juvenile  blind  to  that  tor  the 
children  with  sight. 

Patience  under  adverse  criticism  is 
not  always  easy;  and  the  report 
wiuces  a  littl"  under  that  of  the 
workers  outside.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  steel  strikes  the 
flint  only  as  hard  as  the  flint  hits  the 
steel.  Both  are  at  work  when  the  fire 
flies.  It  is  always  fortunate  when 
these  forces  can  co-operate  and  not 
be  mutually  opposed  What  a  glori- 
ous sight  it  would  be  to  see  the  flower 
of  honorable  years  eradiatiug  the 
world  in  efforts  at  the  reconciliation 
of  needless  difference. 
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Exercises  at    N.    Y.    Institute 
for    the    Blind. 

The  singingTncf  prayiHg'TSf  blind  stu- 
dents delighted  a  large  audience  at  the 
anniversary  exercises  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  in- 
stitution's West  Side  borne,  last  night. 

Besides  the  singing  and  playing  of 
blind  students,  the  programme  included 
interesting  exhibits  in  manual  training, 
mental  arithmetic,  sewing  and  knitting. 
One  blind  girl,  who  has  a  record  of  thread- 
ing a  needle  alone  ten  times  in  a  minute, 
took  only  three  minutes  to  wind  a  bobbin, 
thread  the  shuttle,  and  make  ready  to 
sew  on  a  machine.  *^| 
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Anniversary  exercises  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  held  at  the  home 
of  the  institution,  at  Ninth  avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  street,  last  evening  drew 
to  the  old  West  Side  building  an  attend- 
ance which  crowded  the  assembly  hall. 
■r-e  were  musical  numbers  and  other 
interesting  exhibits. 

The  singing  and  playing  of  the  people 
who  could  not  seethe  written  notes  elicited 
appreciative  applause.  The  bulk  of  the 
programme  naturally  was  of  an  audi- 
tory nature,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
mates and  their  friends.  But  no  part  of 
it  was  more  interesting  than  the  exempli- 
fications of  the  classes  in  manual  train- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

if  the  teacher,  for  example,  asked  the 
audience  for  figures,  she  took  from  one 
auditor,  say,  a  7.  from  another  a  6,  from 
others  a  2,  a  5  and  a  9.  Then  she  an- 
nounced: "The  problem  is.-Multiply  762 
by  259."  The  class  of  something  like 
one  hundred  young  men  and  women 
immediately  recited  the  familiar  routine 
of  the  primary  class  room,  exhibiting  the 
remarkable  visualization  which  only  the 
blind  can  exemplify,  and  from  that  762 
times  259  equalled  197.358. 

In  the  class  of  manual  training  was 
shown  work in  cords,  raffia,  shredded  palms, 
reed  baskets, Indian  baskets, general  weav- 
ing or  cane  seating,  hand  and  machine 
sewing  'and  knitting  and  crochetting.  One 
of  this  class  took  three  minutes  only  in 
winding  a  bobbin,  threading  the  shuttle 
and  needle  and  making  all  ready  for  work. 
This  same  girl  has  a  record  of  threading 
the  needle  alone  ten  timss  in  a  minute. 
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Blind  Pupils  Give  Entertainment. 

nblyJiall  of  the  Xew  York  In- 
stitution kr  th^^lind^jUJ^iii-ty-fourth 
street  and  Vwth  »™«^"s  cVowded  last 
night  with  feiatives  and  friends  of  pupils 
who  gather*  %>  attend  the  .seventy-eighth 
anniversary* exercises.  Some  130  of  the 
pupils  and  parts  in  a  programme  given 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Everett 
B  Tewkesbury,  superintendent  of  the 
school    and  his  assistant  teachers. 
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N.  Y.  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BUYS  PLOT  FOR  NEW  HOME. 

Wil|\)»r  Its  Big  Block  Near  Penn- 
sylvania Station  for  Sale  in  Two 
Years— $3,040,000  for  New  Build- 
ings in  Manhattan  and  Bronx — 
Private  and  Public  Sales. 


The  trustees  of  the  New  YCrk  Institution 
for  the  B^ind— who  have  been  casting  about 
for  a  location  upon  which  to  move  the  in- 
stitution ever  since  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road began  excavation  for  its  immense 
terminal  station,  have  just  purchased  a 
large  piece  of  acreage  in  Westchester 
County,  to  which  the  home  wil  be  moved. 

The  present  quarters  of  the  institution 
at  Ninth  Avenue,  extending  from  Thirty- 
third  to  Thirty-fourth  Street,  have  become 
undesirable,  and,  moreover,  too  valuable 
for  the  purpose  they  are  being  used  for, 
and  the  immense  plot,  which  contains  thir- 
ty-two city  lots,  will  be  available  for  a 
commercial  improvement  as  soon  as  the 
new  buildings  now  in  contemplation  are 
completed. 

Howland  Davis,  presideit  of  the  insti- 
tution, said  to-day  that,  while  numerous 
offers  have  been  made  for  the  old  proper- 
ty, no  action  for  its  sale  will  be  taken  for 
at  least  two  years,  as  that  much  time  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  improvement 
of  the  purchase. 

The  site  secured  for  the  new  home  of 
the  blind  is  the  De  Witt  estate  property  in 
Bronxville  'Village,  lying  about  midway 
between  Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe,  and 
comprises  fifty-one  acres,  adjoining  Law- 
rence Park,  a  new  residential  development. 
The  property  has  frontages  on  Midland  and 
Dusenbury  Avenues. 

Trading  in  the  salesroom  to-day  was  ut 
productive  of  good  results,  although  theJ 
were  several  absolute  offerings  of  a  cla^ 
usually  sought  by  small  speculators.  Bid 
ding  was  extremely  listless.  A  stable  anl 
a  cottage  at  Ocean  Ave.  and  Park  Roadl 
Galilee,  N.  J.,  were  sold  by  Joseph  P.  Day 
for  the  Storm  estate  to  Thomas  J.  Goodwii 
for  $1,600  and   Samuel  H.   Stone   for  $6,300J 
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Trustees  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  ByjrfTnave  concluded  their  negotiations 
tor  the  purchase  of  the  De  Witt  estate, 
property  in  Bronxville  village,  comprising1 
fifty-one  acres  lying  about  midway  be- 
tween Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe,  adjoining 
Lawrence  Park,  with  frontages  in  Midland 
and  Dusenbury  avenues. 

It  will  occupy  the  better  part  of  two 
years,  If  not  more,  to  erect  the  new  home 
of  the  Institution  at  Bronxville,  after 
which  offers  for  the  thirty-two  lots  now 
owned  and  occupied  in  Ninth  avenue, 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets 
will  probably  be  considered. 

Numerous  offers  for  this  prominent  site 
have  been  received  by  the  trustees,  but  no 
action   will   be   taken  until  the  new  build^ 
completed. 
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m  HOME  FOR  BLIND. 


The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
bought  as  a  site  for  its  new  home  the 
De  Witt  estate  property  In  Bronxville 
village,  lying  about  midway  between 
Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe.  It  comprises 
about  fifty-one  acres  adjoining  Lawrence 
park,  and  has  frontages  on  Midland  and 
Dusenbury  avenues.  The  present  quarters 
of  the  institution,  on  Ninth  avenue,  be- 
tween Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
streets,  contains  thirty-two  lots.  The  new 
place  will  be  ready  in  about  two  years. 
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of  Ihc  New  York  fnstl- 
llltnd  have  just  purchased  a 
jege  in  Westchester  County,  to 
ITT  he  moved.  The  rite  secured 
tha  blind  is  the  De  Witt  es- 
tate property,  in  Bronxville  Village,  lying  about 
midway  between  Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe,  ana 
comprises  fifty-one  acres,  adjoining  Lawrence  tarft, 
•"•lew  resi-Ientlal  development.  The  property  hasy 
frontages  on    Midlaud   and   Dusenbury   avenues.   J/f 
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•  Asylum  Buys  in  Westchester, 
^w  Yojrk  Institution  for  the  blind  h»s 
■d  jp(S   a  site   for  its   new    hoane    thf 
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De  Witf-estate  property  in  Bronxville  vil 
lage,"  lying  about  midway  between  Bronx- 
■  and  Tuckahoe.  It  comprises  about 
ol  acres  adjoining  Lawrence  Park,  and 
her  frontage  on  Midland  ;t.nd  Dusenbury 
avenues.  The  present  quarters  of  the  in- 
stitution on  Ninth  Avenue  between  33d 
and  34th  strets.  which  contains  32  city 
lots  'vsil,  tbe  Bviafilalbha  for  conunencla] 
improvements  as  soon  as  the  new  build- 
ings are  completed.  This  will  take  at 
Vast    two    years; 
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i..c  i\ew  lork  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  purchase  fifty-one  acres  in>*vTest- 
chester  cou*y^  to  which  the  institution 
will  W/J1(lfcfl|when  new  buildings  are 
compitlel.  *rhSproperty  in  Ninth  avenue 
from  yhfrty-thrVLto  Tiurty-fourth  street, 
thlrtyfone  city  Ion?,  'h'as  become  too  valu- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  the  location  has 
become  undesirable  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  terminal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  new  site  is  the  be 
Witt  estate,  in  Bronxville  village,  midway 
between  Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe.  with 
frontages  on  Midland  and  Dusenberry 
avenues. 


M*uT  \JorK,  J/-  tf.,   S 
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HOME     FOR     THE     BLIXD. 


^  Institution  to  Move  to 

ronxvllle. 
orE  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  purchased  as  a  site  for  its  new  home 
the  De  Witt  estate  property  in  Bronxville 
village,  lying  abouy  midway  between 
Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe.  It  comprises 
about  fifty -one  acres  adjoining  Lawrence 
Park  and  has  frontages  on  Midland  and 
Dusenbury  avenues. 

The  present  quarters  of  the  institution 
on  Ninth  avenue  between  Thirty-third 
and  Thirty-fourth  6treets,  which  con- 
tains thirty -two  city  lots,  will  be  available 
for  commercial  improvement  as  soon  as 
the  new  buildings  are  completed.  This 
will  take  at  least  two  years. 


own-  l>eals. 

stitution  for  thp  Blind 
win    estate  pros 


has 

oonsisfrff^-of Tilly-one  acres,  in  Bronxville 
Village,  between  Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe, 
with  frontages  on  Midland  and  Dusenburj 
avenues.  ^ 
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Aged  Blind  Teacher  Dies. 
Miss  Martha  Alice  Hatchman,  an  in- 
mate Of  tba  Chflpch  Charity  Foundation 
Home  for  tbctttlihrt.  at  660  Washington 
Avenue,  Bniklyn, Veiled  there  on  Monday. 
When  a  chid,  she  entered  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  fn  Manhattan,  where  she  was 
\  i  tor  ward  Miss  Hatchman 
filled  various  places  at  the  school,  and 
was  there,  altogether,  about  sixty  years. 
Two  years  ago  she  entered  the  Home  for 
the  Blind.   In  Brooklyn. 


JW   "dorK,  tf.tf.,   J\Utl 
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WHOLE  BLOCK  SOLD. 

BROADWAY— W.  D.  Morgan  has  sold 
for  the  New,  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
the  entire  i'lock  bounded  by  Broa'(!r*ay, 
St.  Nicholas  avenue.  165f*  and  166th 
streets,  consisting  of  over  seventeen  lots, 
with  frontages  of  219.6,  288,  268.6  and 
122.8  feet,  respectively.  The  buyer  is 
Franklin  Pettit.  who  will  resall  the  prop- 
erty for  improvement.  TB  •  property 
faces  a  small  triangular  park,  and  the 
subway  station.  The  east  side  of  Broad- 
way, between  157th  street  and  'he  plot 
just  sold  is  practically  all  buiTi  with  the 
•xception  of  one  plot. 


M^^r   MorK,  Jf.j/.,  Tost: 

LElAX'   HILL     DWELLING     NEAR 
AtHINELANEER  HOME  SOLD. 


Institution  for  the  Blind  Sells  Entire 
Block  on  the  Heights  —  Literary 
Syndicate  Acquires  Central  Park 
West  Site  for  a  Big  Co-operative 
Apartment — Another  Building  for 
Fourth  Avenue. 


■  ^   Blind 
iounded""hy 


The   New   York  Institution   for 
to-day    sold    the    entire    block    bounde 
Broadway,    St.    Nicholas    Ave.,    165th,    and 
166th  Sts.,  Washington  Heights,  for  a  con 
sideration  exceeding  $400,000. 

The  property  was  purchased  by  Franklin 
Pettit,  president  of  the  Realty  Company  of 
America,  and  it  will  be  resold  to  builders. 

It  has  a  frontage  of  219.6  feet  on  Broad- 
way, 122.8  feet  on  166th  St.,  266  feet  on  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,,  and  268.6  feet  on  165th  St. 
The  block  faces  the  166th  St.  park  and  the 
American  League  baseball  park,  and  is 
most  strategically  located  as  a  station  of 
the  subway  is  at  one  end  of  the  block. 
The  building  activity  of  the  Heights  has 
practically  resulted  in  the  improvement  of 
all  but  a  few  of  the  Broadway  plots  up  to 
this  block,  and  it  too  will  doubtless  soon 
follow.  The  sale  was  negotiated  by  W.  D. 
Morgan. 

Although  small  in  volume,  the  realty 
news  budget  to-day  contained  several  in- 
teresting items,  most  important  of  which 
was  the  purchase  of  a  Central  Park  west 
corner  by  a  syndicate,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Harperley 
Hall,  for  improvement,  with  an  apartment 
building  on  the  cooperative  plan 

A  fine  dwelling  on  Lenox  Hill,  near  th 
home  of  Miss  Laura  Rhinelander,  was  so 
by  the  Seidenberg  estate,  and  plans  we 
recorded  for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  heirs,  for 
a  commercial  byilding  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth 
Street.  Several  noteworthy  sales  and  rent- 
als of  property  in  the  suburbs  were  als 
reported. 
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Deaf    and    Dumb    Winners    in    Lincoln    Contest 


Pupils  of  New  YorK  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  Whom  The  New  YorK  Times 

*•  Awarded  Prizes.    Four  are  blind  as  well  as  deaf. 
Top   Row— A.   J.   Geiger,    H.   Dramis,   W.    C.   Wren,   C.    Lautenberger,    Fred.   G.    Fancher,    R.    Layman,    S.    Zimmerman,    H.    H.   Brauer. 
Middle    Row— Gertrude    Doenges,    Sadie    H.    Reibstein,    Ella   Hopkins,    Ida   S.    Bucher,    Catherine  J.   Pederson,  Kate  McGirr,  Fannie  Krumholz. 
Bottom    Row— H.    Goldberg,    Lena   Herschleifer,  S.   Goerschanek,   Lucile  C.    Leti,    H.   G.    Richardson,    Sarah   Prager. 


Verniers.  N>  ^-  >  Stages™  aw  Xew  Vo-rK,  X.  V*.,  Jelcg; 


e-<ravYv. 


JulLu    jo.   i^oq 


BRONXVILLE  UP  IN  ARMS. 

Residents  Object  to  Proposed  Erection  of  an 
Institute  For  the  Blind^*-— 

i;   .  |ti,.ii\\ilV.  "Inany     of     them 

in  Sevt  Jfork  business  men,  will  make 
everj  effort  to  prevent  the  proposed  build 
ip-  in  the  villas  of  the  $1,000,000  head- 
quarters  and  home  of  the  New  ¥ork  Insti. 
tut,,  for  the  Blind  <>n  the  De-Witt  property, 
near  Dusenbcrry  avenue.  The  home  is 
planned  t<>  house   150  inmate-. 

Although  the  buildings  are  to  be  eoatly 
and  handsome,  the  residents  say  if  the 
Mind  are  permitted  to  roam  about  the 
streets  it  wiH  be  a  constant  danger,  to 
themselves  ami  the  residents.  If  they  can- 
not prevent  the  Institute's  plans  in  any 
other  way.  they  say  they  wifl  have  straetj 
cut  through  ,the  property,  destroying 
value  as  a  site  fox  the  institution.  Tli 
they  assert,  can  be  done  by  authority^)! 
the  Village  Trustees. 


jYew    ^0TK,X.&,  Jou.^yu«.1- 
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WANT  BLIND  KEPT 
OUT  Of  BRONXVILLE 

It  seems  quite  apparent  to-day  that 
every  effort  is  going  to  be  made  by  the 
residents  of  Bronxville  to  prevent  the 
Ne.w  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  from 
establishing  its  headquarters  In  that 
village  and  erecting  buildings  on  the 
Be  Witt  property,  near  Dusenberry 
avenue.  The  buildings  the  institute  is 
contemplating  erecting  here  will  cost 
$1,000,000  or  more,  and  will  house  about 
450  inmates.  If  they  cannot  prevent 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  any 
other  way,  the  property  owners  say 
they  will  cut  streets  through  the  prop- 
erty. This,  It  is  said,  can  be  done  by 
the  vllage  trustees. 

Bronxvllle  is  an  exclusive  residential 
section  for/wealthy  New  Yorkers,  and 
they  say  if  the  blind  are  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  streets  they  will  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
village.    "" 


JvcLw_    31.    1101, 


Afc  #fcrl»1aj*M|w'UMfer  way  by  the  rest- 
lents/ol  ftr#*fjlle  to  prevent  the  New 
Vor£*In3titute  ffir  the  Blind  from  «M*J»; 
lsht»»*Ui  bSMJUUWlor*  '*»  that  vfKag. 
erecting  a  large  institution  to  cost  about 
H.000,000  on  the  DeWitt  property.  The  in- 
stlUitlon  is  to  house  about  450  Inmates  and 
the  residents  do  not  want  them  on  the 
streets.  It  la  said  that  if  the  local  au- 
thorities cannot  prevent  the  institution  lo- 
cating In  Bronxvllle  any  other  awy,  they 
will  cut  streets  through  the  DeWlit  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  stopping  ttie  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings.  Those  opposed  to  the 
Institution  say  that  If  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  blind  people  were  allowed  about  the 
streets  of  the  village,  which  is  rejrardfd  as 
a  select  residential  section,  it  would 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  place. 


jVevO    ^Q-rK,  XV.  .  ^meg. 

ROW  OV^R  NEW  SITE 
OF-SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

Bronxville      Residents      Bitterly 
Oppose    Invasion   by   Ninth 
Avenue  Institution. 


RUSE  BY  VILLAGE  TRUSTEES 


They  Threaten  to  Cut  Streets  Through 

School's  Plot — Compare  Blind  Pupils 

to   Sing    Sing    Convicts. 


The  N<=w  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

which,   since  1S.11.  ll  n  nl 1    n    |lm  imnilf 

of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, if  to  sell  its  present  site,  and  move 
into  the  suburbs.  Although  an  estate  of 
fifty  acres  has  already  been  purchased 
for  this  purpose  at  Bronxvllle,  Westches- 
ter County,  near  Lawrence  Park,  it  is 
4ns*   a   tri  'Ul    whether   the   Insti- 

tution will  use  Its  recently  acquired  prop- 
erty, owing  to  the  attitude  taken  by 
some  of  the  people  of  Bronxville  and  the 
village   authorities. 

According  to  William  B.  Walt,  who  wis 
Principal  of  the  institution  fn  m  18D3  to 
11105,  and  has  been  Principal  Emeritus 
since  then,  the  school  quite  unwitting- 
ly walked  into  a  hornet's  nest  when  it 
purchased  the  Dewitt  estate  near  Law- 
rence Park.  For  some  time  the  school  ha3 
teen  looking  quietly   for  a    suburban  site. 


Its  present  Urge  brick  building  was  con- 
structed when  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  while  the  build- 
ing has  been  outgrowing  its  usefulness  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  site  has  become  more 
and  more  valuable  for  business  purposes. 
Besides,  with  trolleys  on  three  sides  and 
an  elevated  across  the  front,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  to  talk  against 
the  roar  of  traffic,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  teaching  has  to  be  done  orally.  So 
It  was  decided  that  the  institution  should 
acquire  a  suburban  tract. 

About  two  weeks  ago  it  t>ecame  known 
In  Bronxville  that  the  institution  had  ac- 
quired the  Dewltt  property  and  then  the 
trouble  began.  The  first  thing  the  school 
authorities  knew  of  it  was  a  proposition 
made  by  the  village  board  to  put  six 
streets  through  the  hitherto  inclosed  De- 
witt  estate.'  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  injure  greatly  the  value  of  the  land 
for  school  purposes,  so  an  engineer 
for  the  school  estimated  the  cost.  His 
estimate  was  that  to  build  the  streets  in 
first-rate  fashion  would  cost  $200,000. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  vil- 
lage authorities  could  wish  to  expend  so 
much,  as  the  school  board  suspected  that 
if  any  streets  were  really  put  through, 
they  would  be  nothing  but  country-cat 
dirt  roads,  which  would  certainly  injure 
the  property. 

Then  there  was  a  public  hearing  in 
Bronxville  about  a  week  ago.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  school  presented  the  engineer's 
estimate  and  asked  why  streets  which 
|  "  were  not  needed,  would  not  be  used 
and  could  serve  no  purpose  except  to  cut 
up  the  land  "  should  be  laid  out.  At  that, 
a  Bronxville  citizen  asked  in  good  plain 
English,  if  the  institution  intended  to 
force  itself  where  it  was  not  wanted. 

Another  citizen  declared  that  the  insti- 
tution was  so  "  undesirable  as  to  be  char- 
acterized as  a  nuisance."  Still  other  heat- 
ed Bronxvillians  remarked  prophetically 
that  "  an  institution  had  ruined  Sing  Sing, 
and  an  institution  had  ruined  Matteawan, 
and  should  another  institution  be  allowed 
to  ruin  Lawrence  Park?"  Therby,  by  in- 
sinuation, classing  the  students  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  with  the  criminals  at 
Ship  Sing  and  the  criminally  insane  at 
Matte, i  wan. 

Bronxville  Is  truly  incensed  about  the 
matter.  Half  the  property  owners  are  in- 
dignant that  a  school  for  the  blind  should 
invade  their  precincts,  and  the  other  half 
are  quite  as  open  in  their  condemnation 
of  what  they  call  the  "  Lawrence  Park 
attitude."     One  of  these  declared: 

"  I  consider  this  thing  not  only  un- 
christian, but  positively  neathenish. 
What  possible  harm  a  fine  school  located 
in  a  fifty-acre  lot  could  do  is  more  than 
I  can  see.  I  guess  some  of  the  Bronx- 
ville women  are  afraid  it  might  give  them 
something  to  think  about  besidts  bridge 
whist." 

A  further  inconsistency  pointed  out  was 
that  to  raise,  money  for  a  hospital,  Bronx- 
ville gave  a  pageant  this  Summer,  por- 
traying early  New  York  history,  which 
ignored  by  the  presence  of  Gov. 
Hughes. 

"  You'll  notice,  though,"  the  irate  citi- 
zen continued,  "  that  the  Bronxville  hos- 
pital was  properly  patronized,  so  it  was 
really  fashionable.     I  don't  suppose  there 

thing   very   stylish    about    a 
for  the  blind." 


One  of  the  women  in  Bronxville  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  work  for  the 
blind,  pointed  out  that,  while  the  opposi- 
tion are  comparing  the  blind  students 
with  convicts,  four  of  the  school's  pupils 
are  in  college,  one  a  junior  at  Barnard, 
one  at  Columbia,  one  at  Cornell,  and  one 
at  Syracuse,  and  that  all  of  them  have 
won  scholarships.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  student  at  Syracuse  had 
done  his  college  examinations  in  algebra 
mentally,  merely  dictating  the  answers 
to  an  amanuensis. 

The  root  of  the  opposition  seems  to  be 
that  the  Bronxvillians  are  afraid  that 
the  presence  of  an  "  institution  "  might 
bring  down  property  values  there,  it  is 
known  that  the  school  would  not  need 
quite  all  the  fifty  acres  and  that  a  tittle 
of  the  plot  might  be  sold  for  residences. 
Now,  all  the  "  residence  portion  "  of  this 
region  is  highly  restricted,  so  that  no  one 
without  a  goodly  income  can  afford  to 
live  there.  The  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  might 
not  restrict  its  building  lots  so  strictly. 
This  feeling,  said  Mr.  Wait,  is  ground- 
less, as  the  Trustees  have  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  to  decrease  the  value  ot 
their  own   property. 

Another  explanation  of  the  opposition 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  is  that  it 
is  part  of  a  real  estate  deal.  Tt  is  said 
that  the  same  people  who  own  Lawrence 
Park  have  been  considering  the  purchase 
of  the  Dewitt  estate  for  some  time,  but 
refused  to  pay  the  price  asked,  not  know- 
ing then  of  any  other  bidder  in  the  field. 
When  they  woke  up  to  find  that  some 
o*e  else  had  bought  the  land  they  were 
thoroughly   disgruntled. 

"  The  people  of  Bronxville  have  of- 
fered to  find  us  another  site  equally  de- 
elrable  and  less  expensive,  and  we  have 
agreed  to  look  into  any  proposition  which 
they  may  have,"  said  Principal  Walt  yes- 
terday. But  he  explained  that,  as  the 
school  is  a  city  affair,  it  ought  to  be  near 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  accessible.  More 
than  this,  the  blind  pupils  must  become 
accustomed  to  streets,  trolleys,  trains, 
automobiles,  and  all  the  ordinary  factors 
of  modern  life,  so  that  when  they  finish 
the  school  they  can  make  their  way  safe- 
ly  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Mr.  Wait  regards  it  as  doubtful  if  a 
better  site  can  be  found  than  the  Bronx- 
ville one  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 


r""  The  Blind  in  Bronxville. 

To  the  Editor  of_Jhg  World: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  I  read 
that  the  town  officials  and-  residents  of 
Bronxville  objected  to  , the  erection  of  a 
blind  asylum  witHtor*Its  boundaries. 
How  can  the  tesidlKts  or  officials  of 
such  a  town  deny  to  those  poor  un- 
fortunates the  privileges  of  such  a 
country  home?  Such  people  should  hide 
their  faces  with  shame  at  the  thought 
of  doing  anything  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  for  If  the  officials 
feel  that  any  disgrace  would  be  cast 
upon  such  a  town,  let  me  through  your 
columns  advise  them  that  out  of  re- 
spect to  mankind  it  would  be  wise  to 
stop  and  consider  that  some  day  per- 
haps such  affliction  might  fall  upfcn 
them.  DISGUSTE1 

Bronxville,  July  30. 
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BRONXVILLL    BARS     BLIND 

Inmates  Wouid    Exceed   Residents,   So 


/it    is    said    the    mar 


■ 


■s  of  the  Xe« 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  having, 
found  sentiment  at  Kronxvtlle  strongly 
against  the  location  of  ilieir  new  $1,000.- 
Ooo  institution  in  that  village,  are  con- 
sidering' two  other  sites.  Our  of  these 
Is  said  to  t>fi  west  of  Lawrence  Park. 
Bronxville,  and  the  other  n*ar  Whlti 
PUms.  The  White  Plains  site  consists 
of  2«;:;  acres,  owned  by  the  Graham  syn- 
dicate,  valued    at    $G00   an   acre   or  $157,-] 

ooo. 

The  inmates  of  the.  asylum  will  num- 
ber about  000.  The  Bronxville  people 
said  they  would  outnumber  the  resi- 
dents. Jceep  people  away  and  hurt  prop- 
ertyj^alues. 


A 
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reported  that  tlie  New 
«ft>r  the  Blind,  having 
found  \ii  l'iic  Sv'itiitient  at  Bronx- 
ville strongly  against  the  location 
of  its  new  f  1,000,000  institution 
at  that  village,  is  considering  two 
other  sites,  one  of  them  west  o> 
Lawrence  Park,  at  Bronxville,  and 
the  other  live  miles  north  of  White 
Plains,   at  Hawthorne.  ^ 


JiVCu  ^orK.MM-,  Jr'ib*.**- 
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DEMAND  FOR  UPPER  BROADWAY  PARCELS. 
Recent   trading  also  reveals  a   &ood   demand   for 
lofcadway   parcels    on   Washington    Heights.    Sales 
[reported   in   the   last   four   months   clearly   indicate 
the   extent   of    this    demand.     Franklin    Pettlt    re- 
cently   bought    from    the    New    York    Institute   for 
She  Blind  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Broadway, 
^t?«*talMAftfcrftfenue>  165th   and   166th  streets.     The 
jblock  comprises  over  seventeen  lots.     The  Douglas 
fCourt    apartment    house,    at    the    southeast    corner 
of   147th    street   and    Broadway,    was   also    recently 
■  bought,    and   another   apartment  house  In   the  dis- 
trict   which  changed  hands  recently    was  No.   3694 
Broadway,  just  south   of  153d  street.     Margaret  E. 
Morris    recently    sold    No.    2787    Broadway,    a    five 
story   apartment    house. 


XevJ    tfo-rK,  Jf.^. 
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Mrs.  Tlllotson  Left  *724,43<«. 

The  transfer  taM  appraisal  of  the  es- 
ta^Ttof  Emm&jf.  Tillote  \,  widow  of 
lyfthA  0|  T^KfEon.  who  d,  d  at  10  East 
Forty-rrnrm  street  on  September  12,  1908, 
was  filed  yesterday  in  the  Surrogate's 
office.  It  shows  that  she  left  a  net  real 
and  personal  estate  of  1724,438,  of  which 
$175,000  went 'in  bequests  to  the  Women's 
Medical  College,  the  Home  for  Old  Men 
and  Aged  Couples,  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Barnard  college,  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  the  Home 
for  Incurables,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blindj^rtHrfHhe  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 


LARGEST  HOUSE  FOR  HEIGHTS. 

The  Now  York  LiUiiiiliiui  fm  lib  i 
"yesterday  to  the 
America,  of  which 
president,  the  entire 
Broadway  and  St. 
105th  and  166th 
l.ins  have  been  prepared  for 
ory  apartment  house  to  lie 
erected  on  that  site.  Its  area  is  over 
seventeen  lots,  with  frontages  of  220 
feet  on  Broadway.  284  feet  oil  St. 
Nicholas  avenue.  2(59  feet  on  165th 
street  and  123  feet  on  166th  street,  so 
that  the  proposed  apartment  house  will 
be  the  largest  structure  of  that  type 
yet  erected  north  of  125th  street.  The 
site,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  peculiarly 
adapted  to  apartment  house  improve- 
ment, both  because  it  faces  the  open 
space  formed  by  the  junction  of  St. 
Nicholas  avenue  and  Broadway,  and 
also  because  (lie  other  streets  bounding 
it  are  all  of  unusual  width.  The  Realty 
Company  of  America  (fives  back  a 
mortgage  on  the  block  for  $300,000,  due 

in  three  years,  at  5  per  cent,  interest. 
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\vMlhtfa4or  flllndLoans  $300,000. 
A  isortgage  for  ^OO.OOJTwas  given  by  the 
Reat^r  Companv   of   ATI  the  New 

k  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the' 
property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  165th  street,  having  a  frontage 
of  219.6  feet.  The  due  date  Is  September  1, 
1912,  and  the  interest  rate  five  per  cent.  A 
second  mortgage  of  $50,000  on  the  same 
property  was  given  to  Franklin  Pettit,  due 
December  1,  1910,  at  six  per  cent. 


MATTERS     CONCERNING    WOMEN. 


FIELD       OF       THEIR 


IES. 


Feeding-     London     School     Children. 

Whatever    the    Judgment   of    the    world 

ou  her  course  as  a  suffragist,  no  one 
doubts  the  great  earnestness  and  single- 
miudedness  of  Mrs  Cobden-Sahderson  in 
bur  never-ceasing  efforts  to  benefit  En- 
glish workers,  be  they  men,  women  or 
children.  She  and  like-minded  women  are 
issuing  pamphlets  on  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  "London's  children."  One  of 
these  contains  two  papers  on  their  feed- 
ing, the  first  by  Mrs  Sanderson  on  "How 
not  tc  do  it";  the  second,  "How  to  do  it." 
by  Margaret  McMillan,  the  pamphlet  be- 
ing sold  at  the  cost  of  a  penny,  in  order 
that   every  one  may  afford  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs  Gobrlou- 
Sanderson  that  the  "two  most  import- 
ant points  (connected  with  the  feed- 
ing of  the  poor,  underfed  school  chil- 
dren!, the  child  and  the  food,  are 
being  wilfully  neglected."  That  is  a  hard 
saying,  hut  evidently  the  persons  in  charge 
have  been  stupid.  In  all  London,  Mrs 
Sanderson  charges  that  only  one  small 
kitchen,  where  good  food  can  be  properly 
cooked,  has  been  selected  by  the  Londou 
county  council;  in  all  other  feeding  centers 
children  are  contracted  for.  It  appeal's 
that  halls  where  children  can  be  served 
in  decent  fashion  are  not  secured; 
the  food  is  cooked  in  neighboring 
cook-shops,  which  make  their  profit 
out  of  the  affair,  ■while  the  com- 
mittees that  should  see  that  the  chil- 
dren are  well  fed  are  spending  their  time 
talking;  the  children,  according  to  the 
committee's  reports,  "are  seldom  seen" 
by  them;  they  do  not  know  how  the  chil- 
dren should  be  fed,  and  practically  the 
whoie  business  is  so  mismanaged  that  it 
could  not  be  worse  if  it  were  fraud  and 
not  stupidity  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  No  wonder  Mrs  Sanderson 
feels   hopeless   in   the   matter. 

Miss  McMillan,  in  "How  to  do  it,"  ex- 
plains the  kind  of  food  and  how  it  should 
he  cooked,  the  simple  table  manners  jn 
which  these  poorest  of  the  poor  children 
may  bo  instructed;  the  advisability  of  a 
teacher  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
the  necessity  of  a  decently-set  table  with 
chairs  of  a  proper  bight  for  the  little 
diners;  directions  as  to  all  the  minutia 
which  those  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge  should  attend  to,  but  do  not,  are 
supplied  by  Miss  McMillan.    She  says:— 

How  is  the  food  to  be  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed? Every  locality  will  solve  these 
problems  according  to  its  own  needs.  But 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  edu- 
cation authority  would  be  well  advised  in 
having  the  food  prepared  by  its  own  officials 
and.  if  possible,  in  its  own  buildings,  rented 


;or  otherwise.  To  begin  with,  this  appear* 
to  be  the  more  economical  method.  The  room 
where  the  food  Is  prepared  need  not  be  a 
very  large  one.  In  Bradford  a  partition  of 
the  not  very  big  gymnasium  of  Green  Lane 
school  has  served  very  well  as  a  kitchen, 
where  food  is  prepared  daily  for  3500  chil- 
dren. Neither  does  the  matter  of  fuel  mean 
a  great  expense.  If  the  heat  from  the  boilers 
by  which  schools  are  already  warmed  can  be 
utilized  and  returned— as  in  Bradford,  where 
the  steam  from  the  school  baths  is  used  for 
the  heating  of  the  great  vegetable  and  soup 
pans,  as  well  as  for  the  ovens— the  cost  will 
be  small.  Moreover,  the  apparatus  needed  in 
a  school  kitchen  is  not  expensive.  A  small 
machine  for  paring  and  coring  fruit  (which 
may  be  fixed  to  a  table)  costs  25  shillings. 
The  vegetable  cleaning  machine  is  not  a 
serious  item.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  Bradford  has  not  exceeded  the  sum 
of  £G00— and  this  apparatus,  one  must  remem- 
ber, is  not  of  a  perishable  character,  and 
will  not  have  to  be  renewed  in  a  short  time. 
For  the  work  of  distribution,  vans  would 
appear  to  be  necessary.  The  food  must  be 
delivered  rapidly.  It  must  he  distributed  at 
vnrlous  centers  in  a  large  area  within  40  or 
5^  minutes,  so  that  the  dinner  hour  need  not 
postponed  to  any  serious  extent  for  any 
gi  »<ip  of  schools.  All  this  cannot  be  done 
without  rapid  transit.  Large  motor  vans  may 
not,  however,  be  necessary  in  every  schobl 
area.  Where  the  number  of  diners  Is  small 
a  cheaper  kind  of  vehicle,  such  as,  one  sees 
to-day  iu  the  streets  driven  by  employes  of 
tradesmen,  may  be  used,  and  in  some 
crowded  areas  a  school  may  be  used  as  8 
feeding  center,  and  also  as  a  central  dining- 
room. 

Education  of  the  Blind. 

The   interesting   experiment   of  innin^i"-"- 
a    percentage    of    blind    chilcl?en"m    the 
classes    of    those    who    see    in    the    public 
schools  of  New  York  is  to  be  tried.     The 
idea  seems   to   be,   that   with  carefully  se- 
lected teachers  whose  judgment  may  be  re- 
lied   upon,   these   blind  children   will   learn 
all  the  faster  by   their  companionship  and 
competition  with  those  that  see.  and   need 
not  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  them. 
Among    older    blind    persons    who    pursue 
studies  with  those  who  have  their  sight,  is 
Margaret  R.  Hogan,  a  blind  student  who 
t-k      Vssons  in  manual  training  and  other 
which  will  fit  her  to  be  a  teacher 
><             blind   in   Teachers'   college,   and   at 
B          rd    is    specializing    in    history    and 
woiking   for   her  A.   B.    Miss   Hogan    has 
been  blind  since  she  was  four  years  old. 
At  eight  she  was  sent;   to  the   New   York- 
institution  for  the  blind,  where  she  was  a 
resident  pupil  for  10  years  and  mastered 
both     the    Braille    system    and     the     New 
}  ork    point.     She   uses   both   these   systems 
in   pursuing   her    studies,    handles    a    type- 
writer and    with    unfailing   accuracy    The 
state   aids  her   with  a  $300  pension,  with 
which    she   pays   an    assistant    to    read    her 
such   lessons   as   she   cannot   set    in   raised 
letters.    Of  course  it  is  plain  that  this  girl 
is   very  clever,  but  others  are  wailing  for 
a  chance  who  are  as  able.     It  is  not  every 
seeing   pupil    who   studies   in   two   coll. 
at    "rr, — i— i— -—  ? 
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BLIND  GIRL'S  OOLLESE  LIFE 


WELL    ON    TO 
OF    TE 


IRD    HEByfiOAL 
OTHERS. 


Sightless,  ShejK%iojfc-lt,rse.ir  I.fke  Rrr 
Fellow  Sndents  at  Barnard  and 
Teachers  College— How  She  Pursues 
Her  Studies— A  College  Girl's  Room. 

There  is  a  girl  in  college  right  ho?«i  in 
New  York  who  thinks  that  a  girl. deprived 
of  the  sense  of  sight  can  get  just  as  much 
out  of  college  life  as  any  one.  She  ought 
to  know,  for  she  has  been  blind  all  her 
life.  She  has  pursued  her  studies  up  to 
her  present  junior  college  year,  working 
hard  and  receiving  excellent  marks  and 
enjoying  every  phase  of  that  illusive, 
fleeting  existence,  college  life. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  any  one  to  be  told 
that  the  quiet,  gentle  faced  girl  who 
may  be  seen  almost  every  evening  min- 
gling with  the  other  student  residents  in 
the  "Centre"  downstairs  in  the  women's 
dormitory  of  Teachers  College  is  blind. 
Her  gray  eyes,  not  even  protected  by 
glasses  of  any  sort,  do  not  give  any  token 
of  their  lack,  and  she  moves  about  surely 
and  unhesitatingly,  without  a  vestiga 
of  the  halting,  feeling  demeanor  associ- 
ated with  the  sightless. 

"No,"  she  says  when  this  surety  of 
movement  is  commented  upon,  "people 
who  see  do  not  feel  their  way.  So  why 
should  I  feel  my  way?  I  study  and  learn 
to  do  everything  like  the  people  who 
see.  My  mother  always  trained  me  to 
do  everything  just  like  any  one  else. 
So  you  see  it  is  really  natural  for  me." 

Apparently  it  is.  Without  a  waver 
she  goes  directly  to  her  goal,  her  hands 
never  extended  questioningly  before  her. 
If  it  is  the  elevator  she  wants  straight  to 
the  elevator  door  she  goes,  not  swerving 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
big  dining  room  on  the  top  floor  she 
threads  her  way  directly  to  her  own  table 
among  the  many  and  to  her  own  chair 
miraculously  secure,  as  it  seems  to  those 
who  watch  her  for  the  first  time. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  she  asks.  "It  is 
my  training.  Whenever  I've  once  been 
shown  a  place  it  is  my  business  to  know 
where  it  is." 

This  surety  of  manner  has  often  de- 
ceived people,  even  those  who  have  known 
her  for  some  time.  She  tells  a  story 
of  how  when  she  was  a  student  at  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  she 
once  collided 'with  a  new  pupil  who  did 
not  know  the  rule  that  every  one  should 
keep  to  the  right  in  the  halls  and  corridors 
so  as  to  avoid  collision.  Her  teacher 
reprimanded  her. 

"Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  the  way?" 
she  asked.  "Don't  you  know  that  you 
who  can  see  some  ought  to  exercise  your 
judgment  to  some  extent  to  help  those 
who  can't  see  at  all?" 

The  teacher,  who  had  known  the  girl 
for  months,  had  never  comprehended 
i  that  she  was  totally  blind. 


Upstairs  in  her  room  she  is  busily  en- 
gaged during  her  spare  hours  in  setting 
her  belongings.  Many  of  the  framqn 
pictures  are  hung  and  yet  more  are  wait- 
ing to  be  placed. 

Without  a  false  movement  she  selects 
and  extricates  from  the  pile  a  large  piece 
of  cardboard  on  which  are  mounted  vari- 
ous separate  photographs  of  scenes  and 
players  from  "The  Little  Minister"  and 
other  plays  produced  by  the,  Barnard 
students.  She  smilingly  points  out  the, 
picture  of  the  four  Scotch  elders  as  por- 
trayed by  the  four  Barnard  students. 
and  comments  upon  the  poses  as  though 
entirely  familiar  with  the  sight  of  them. 

"Every  girl  likes  to  have  her  room 
pretty."  site  says,  and  so  her  college 
trophies  and  paraphernalia  are  all  dis- 
played on  walls  and  hung  from  the  hureau 
mirror  in  true  college  girl  fashion. 
Framed  illuminated  mottoes,  dear-to  the 
college  girl's  heart,  are  in  evidence  also, 
as  is  a  smiling  Billiken,  who  beams  from 
his  place  on  the  centre  of  the  bureau. 

"Hasn't  he  a  silly  grin?"  she  says,  and 
evidently  the  facial  oddities  of  the  God  of 
Tilings  as  They  Ought  to  be  arc  as  well 
known  to  her  as  to  those  who  have  been 
confronting  him  eye  to  eye  for  the  year 
or  so  past. 

The  room  is  still  further  assisted  in  its 
conventional  aspect  by  the  pile  of  ordinary 
text  books  and  note  books  on  the  desk, 
but  she  explains  the  presence  of  these 
by  saying  that  they  belong  to  classmates 
who  come  to  study  with  her.  All  books 
that  she  studies  alone  must  of  course  be 
made  over  into  the  sort  she  can  read  with 
her  fingers. 

Her  kaleidograph  machine  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  her  room.  With  this 
she  does  her  writing,  operating  the  type- 
writerlike keys  by  means  of  which  a 
needle  works  its  way  along  the  sheets 
of  manila  paper.  The  sheet  on  the 
machine  has  something  to  do  with  Cicero's 
"Tuscan  Disputations,"  for  that  i£  what 
she  is  now  studying  in  Latin,  and  she 
reads  it  off  by  passing  her  lingers  over 
the  roughened  side  of  the  needle  pricked 
paper. 

Her  equipment  also  includes  an  ordinary 
typewriter  with  which  she  translates  her 
writing  for  the  persual  of  ordinary  people. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason  she  much 
prefers  black  ribbon  on  the  machine 
to  purple.  Her  original  pricked  manila 
paper  notes  do  not  restrict  their  service 
to  her  alone,  for  they  frequently  pass 
along  to  the  two  blind  boys  who  are  in 
the  Columbia  law  school  and  who  got 
their  preliminary  training  with  her  at  th 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

To  class  she  carries  a  very  different 
style  of  notebook  from  those  of  the  other 
students,  a  tablet  consisting  of  a  brass 
frame  with  perforations  convenient  for 
the  pricks  to  be  made  in  the  sheet  of  ma- 
nila, paper  with  the  .stylus  which  looks 
like  nothing  so  much  as  an  awl,  the  sheet 
being  slipped  along  in  the  frame?  for  the 
successive  pages.  The  writing  is  done 
from  right  to  left,  for  it  must  bo  read 
from  the  lower  roughened  surface. 

Nlie  says  that  she  could  easily  lind  her 
way  alone  to  the  college,  although  her 
classmates  never  permit  her  to  make  the 
experiment  Now  that  she  lives  across 
Broadway  from  Barnard  she  requires  a 
guide  in  going  to  and  from  her  classes 
there  rhere  is  never  a  lack  of  proffers 
of  assistance  from  the  other  girls,  for  her 
disposition  wins  friends  and  the  invari- 
able A's  which  she  wins   in   class  invite 


•iect.  There  is  no  dearth  of  girls  will- 
ing and  anxioue  to  study  with  her  rind 
do  what  reading  aloud  is  necessary. 

i  are  her  favorite 
studies.  In  tlnv  former  she  makes  up  for 
the  map  work  with  which 

branch    is    now    taught    by     describing 
maps.      Her  h'ii.  of  the  n 

map  i  long  ago  when  studying 

geography  is  remarkable  and  she  se 
to  h  lualized  conception  of  pit 

all    over    I  lie    world   wonderful   to    people 
who  depend   on   their   eyes   for  BO   much. 
She  sees  in  her  mind,  and  anything  01 
seen 

describe  maps  better  than  many  a  seeing 
student  can  draw  them. 

It  is  the  same  in  mathematics.  She 
could  not  draw  the  geometrical  figures, 
so  she  described  them  as  she  saw  them 
with  her  mind's  eve.  The  tin 
so  evident  to  her  that  her  descriptions 
were  as  plain  as  figures. 

She  is  especially  anxious  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  current  events,  as  a  pros- 
pective teacher  of  history  should  be 
to  be  cognizant  with  the  history  in 
making.  So  she  subscribes  for  her  ne 
paper  and  keeps  a  list  of  notable  foreign 
events. 

Among  the  notables  she  finds  many 
to  admire.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  prob- 
ably controls  her  keenest  admiration. 
Jacob  A.  liiis  is  another  favorite.  She 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  reading 
of  "The  Making  of  an  American,"  which 
she  read  when  it.  On  a  par  with  these, 
if  not  raised  above  tllem.  she  loyally 
puts  her  former  teacher,  the  head  of 
the  Xew  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
William  B.  Wait,  who  "for  fifty  years  has 
givon  his  time,  his  money  and  his  health 
to  his  great  work  for  the  blind,  only  to  be 
unappreciated  at  the  end." 

Whether  or  not  she  will  tea.ch  others 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  sight  she  does  not  yet  know.  In  either 
case  she  will  be  well  prepared.  Her 
training  in  methods  of  instruction  for 
the  blind  was  thorough  in  her  prepara- 
tory work  and  her  two  years  of  excel- 
lent record  in  Barnard  College  have  given 
her  broad  general  knowledge,  whil-  the 
special  training  she  is  now  receiving  ai 
Teachers  College  will  leave  her  qualified 
to  teach  anywhere. 


LATEST  DEALINGS 
IN  REALTY  FIELD 


Syndicate      Acquires      Fifty-two 
Acres  in  Bronxville  for  Devel- 


opment as  Home  Sites. 


I 


Tlie     property     consisting     of     fifl 
acres  at  Bronxville,   purchased   some   time 
ago   by   the   New   York    Institute    for    th< 
I'  Mini    ,||     lini  li  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 

Street,   was  acquired     i     '  >■>    day:    at 

a  syndicate,  and  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday that  the  members  are  about  to 
'form  a  corporation  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty for  private  Residences.  H.  Ward 
Leonard  of  Bronxville  will  be  President, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate 
are  L.  B.  Garrett,  Fred  A.  Hodgman,  John 
Ltz,  Henry  C.  Merritt,  Frank- B.  Gates, 
Dr.  John  W.  Smith.  Charles  Dusenberfy, 
Jr.,  Henry  W.  Smith.  Edward  A.  Mo- 
range,  and  Herbert  B.  Lent. 

When  the  institute  acquired  the  prop- 
erty the  price,  paid  was  $4,000  an  acre, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  syndicate 
has  taken  over  the  property  at  the  same 
price  plus  the  interest  on  the  money  and 
other  costs  sustained  by  the  institute  in 
holding  the  land.  The  Bronxville  resi- 
dents opposed  the  foeatioB  of  the  insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  thai  vicinity.  The 
Institute  has  secured  for  its  future  honj 
the  old  Raisbeck  farm,  about  one  mil 
"west  of  the  Bronxville  purchase,  in  II 
Tonkers  boundary,  the  land  lying  west 
Central  Avenue  and  north  of  the  Tucl 
hoe  Road.  , 
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limit:  1  on  hijxo  \t  yoxkers. 


^fcw   York   Instfffite   to   Mow   to  a    I  OS 
fi Acre  Tract 

;-  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
no*XWTNinfh  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  bought  yesterday  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  Yonkers  as  a 
site  for  a  new  home.  The  property  is 
known  as  the  S.  M.  Raisbeck  farm  and  in- 
cludes about  108  acres.  !t.  lies  along  the 
side,  of  Central  Park  avenue,  be- 
ginning at  a  point  opposite  Underhill 
street. 

Some  time  ago  the  institution  bought 
filly-two  acres  in  Bronxville  with  the  in 
teniion   of  establishing   its   home   there. 
Thiij  move  was  opposed  so  bitterly  that 
the     plan     was    abandoned.      Yest 

atione  were  concluded  for  the  sale 

Bronxville  acreage  to  a  syndicate 

of    owners   of   adjoining    property.     T!>e 

newjswners  intend  to  resell  the  land  \jm 

sin/fl   plots.  Jr 
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INSTITUTE  BUYS  SITE. 


I 

I  Blind    Asylum    Secures    Large    V011W- 

rrs  Tract  fof  New   Home. 

Tl/\ew  Voi-Mistitnte  f..r  the  blind. 
at  i-inll,  avenue  and  Thirl.*  -fourth 
.  lity  bought  a  large  tract  in  the 
outlying  section  of  Yonkers.  as  a  sit* 
for  the  institution's  new  buildings.  The 
property  is  known  as  the  S.  M.  Rais- 
beck farm  and-  lies  ,,n  the  wesi  side  of 
Ifentra]  Park  avenue,  beginning  at  a 
point  opposite  1 'inlerhill  street  and  run- 
ning north  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  avenue.  The  property  is 
divided  into  two  parcels,  the  southerly 
one  containing  about  eight  acres,  while 
the  northerly  one  comprises  about  UK) 
acre?. 

The  land  extends  westerly  to  the 
tracts  belonging  to  C.  K.  Wallace  and 
Robert  Thedford  and  also  the  Grassy 
Spring  reservoir.  On  the  south  are 
the  large  holdings  of  the  William  da- 
man estate. 

Some  time  ago  the  institution  ac- 
quired a  fifty-two-acre  tract  in  Bronx- 
ville with  the  intention  of  establishing 
its  home  there.  This  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  Bronxville  residents  and 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  institu- 
tion has  now  disposed  of  this  property 
to    a    syndicate   of    property    owners    in 

II  he  vicinity,  which  plans  to  develop  it 
for  residential  purposes.  The  new 
company  will  be  headed  by  Hi  Ward 
Leonard,  and  the  other  members  arj| 
L.  B.  'Garrett.  Fred  A.  Hodgman.  Jon 
It/..  Henry  C,  .Merritt.  Frank  E. 
Gates,  Dr.  John  W.  Smith.  Charles 
Dusenberry  Jr.,  Henry  W.  Smith,  Ed- 
ward A.  Morange  and  Herbert  B.. 
Lent.  'When  the  institute  acquired  the" 
propej-ty  the  price  paid  was  $4,000  au 
acre,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  syn- 
dicate has  taken  over  the  property  at 
the  same  price  plus  the  interest  on  the 
money  and  other  costs  sustained  by 
the  institute  in  holding  the  land. 
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Institute  for  Blind  Gets  lOO  Acrea. 

w  site  acquired  by  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  mentioned  in 
#una\/l  Times  In  connection  with  the 
sale  at  tlalf tfeAtwo  acres  purchased  over 
ii  yeaf  a|W«rVBronxville,  consists,  It  was 
stated  yesterday,  of  about  100  acres  north 
of  Tuckahoe  Road  and  west  of  Central 
Avenue,  extending  to  the  Grassy  Sprain 
Reservoir.  The  100  acres  have  been 
cured  at  practically  the  same  price  orig 
inallv  paid  for  the  fifty-two  acres  i  it 
Bronxville,  about  $4,000  an  acre.  The  land 
is  well  situated,  of  high  elevation,  com- 
manding, from  tho  greater  part,  a  view 
of  the  Palisades  across  the  Hudson.  No 
immediate  plans  have  been  made  for  mov- 
ing tho  institution  from  Ninth  Avenue  a  in 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  but  building  plaiij 
Will  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  in  abom 
two  vears  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  wl" 
probably  move  to  Us  new  locality. 


.N«.uj  Mont,  rt.4.,  tJptUL. 
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i«.tnn«> 1m  BllmX  Get*    SUe. 

p    M    Rrffgtpck'Jo'fir'IrtB  rkrm  oP"W«yicres 
on      Central      Par*    av*.,     just      outs 
T^Vtr         o  th«Mlw    York    Institute    t, 
rtTVll  wki°h iJVl.....n    long   at    84th    * 

s^i».\JUBr  it--   n  which  Isii- 

,   Ot-tman  estate  and   G 
Spring   Reservoir.     The  institute  sold  the  0-- 
acTc ■     tmet     whfcifi     it     bought     recently     a, 

: 

Hodmrmr,.  John  ftz,  fleno  i.  - 
Fr-ink  K  (Jaleji.  Dr.  .Tohn  W,  Smith,  < 
5SSS  Flenry    W.    gmlth.    Edward 

rbert  B.  Lent.  -Bnm  xylite 
residents  Old  not  want  the  new  building 
there.  _  "  -  m 
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It  is  reported  thai  tho  property  on 
winch  American  league  park  in  New 
York  is  located  will  be  sold  tor  more 
than  |ltWO,©00  by  the  ^liUuA^psylum- 
Presided  Fatrell  has  a  lease  OV  "'.,* 
property  that  does  not  expire  (tottl 
the  fall  or  1912.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved the  Highlanders  will  have  a 
new  home  at  Kings  Bridge,  though 
Farrell  says  he  has  not  purchased 
the  lots  mentioned.  There  are  sev- 
eral obstacles  in  the  way. 


Si^t^wvbcTr    13.,    \^iO_i_ 


home  for..l;.lhi>  wants  tax 
exemption. 

Messrs.  Bowers  and  Sands,  as  coun- 
iel  for  the  Xew  A7ork-  Institution  for 
he  Blind^SfejUtfc*MKl  the  Connnon  Co'un- 
il,  last  nipAt,  for  the  remission  of  the 
•roperty  purchased  by  the  Institution 
in  Central  avenue  and  Grassy  Sprain 
load,  in  the  Tenth  Ward.  The  prop- 
rty  was  acquired  by  the  petitioner,  on 
'ebruary  7,  11110,  for  erecting  thereon  a 
roup  of  institutional  buildings,  being 
'urcliased  from  Henry  W.  Smith.  The 
petition  recites  that,  the  institution  is 
,  domestic  institution,  and  it  organized 
nd  conducted  exclusively  for  the  phys- 
cal,  mental  and  moral  education  of 
he  blind  and  therefore  is  exempt  tin- 
ier the  law.  The  amount  of  taxes  in- 
volved  is  $1,731.82. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Cohen 
idvised  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
cal  property  should  be  exempt  "Though 
>ot  in  actual  use  for  one  or  more  pur- 
>oses,  the  corporation,  by  reason  oi  its 
ibsenee  of  suitable  buildings  or  im- 
provements thereon,  if  the  construc- 
ion  of  such  buildings  is  in  progress, 
>r  is  in  good  faith  contemplated  by 
inch  corporation  or  association.''  In- 
ttmuch,  Mr.  Cohen  stated,  as  the  appli- 
cation recites  that  although  there  are 
10  improvements,  plans  are  being  made 
:or  a  group  of  buildings,  fhe  corpora- 
Ion  is  within  the  provision  of  the  sta- 
tute. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Com 
nittee   on   Taxes    and    Assessments,     jj 
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NEW    YORK'S    BLIND    SCHOOL. 


Saya  ItWas  Not  Properly  Represented 
jf^Blind    Workers'    Exhibition. 

To  th&Edttor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Those  who  directed  tho  Blind  Workers'  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  are 
being  somewhat  led  astray  by  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  apparent  lack  of  information  on  the 
actual  status  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  case  of  the  adult  blind  is  and  has  ever 
been  a  great  and  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
But  In  the  education  of  the  blind  of  school  age 
much  has  been  done  for  many  years,  and  wb 
may  be  proud  to  say  that  America,  and  in  par- 
ticular New  York  State  and  city,  have  been 
leaders  In  this  grand  work.  The  age  Is  long 
past  when,  us  President  Taft  said,  "we  class 
them  without  thought  among  the  helpless  and 
necessary  objects  of  charity  and  segregate  them 
from  the  world  at  lar^e,  put  them  in  expen- 
sive asylums,  furnish  them  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  consign  them 
to  a  life  of  hibernation,  of  deadening  monotony, 
of  helpless  and  aimless  existence  within  a  wln- 
dowiess  tomb." 

In  our  own  city,  elnco  1831,  tho  New  Tork 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Thli-iy-icurth 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  has  been  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  giving  to  the  blind  children 
of  the  city  and  vicinity  the  same  education  as 
that  provided  for  the  seeing  children  in  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  an 
additional  training  in  musio  and  certain 
branches  of  manual  training,  which  Is  not 
given  to  their  seeing  fellows.  The  work  shown 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Is  the  com- 
monplace at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  And  one  who  knows  is  obliged  to  won- 
der why,  with  this  school,  which  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  a  leader  among  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  our  own  city.  It  should  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  Import  pupils  from 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Graduates  of  this 
school  were  among  those  exhibiting,  but  no 
official  recognition  was  glv*n  the  school.  Why 
not?  Perhaps  because  this  Institution's  policy 
is  not  one  of  self-advertisement.  The  faoV-l*-' 
it  be  a  fact,  that  the  managers  of  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition  arc  Ignorant  of  the  work 
at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  does 
not  reflect  with  credit  upon  their  knowledge  of 
the  actual  status  of  the  education  of  tho  blind. 
JOHN  LAURENCE  ROGERS, 
New  York,  May  1,  1911. 
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NEWYORK  BLIND8CHOOL  INVITE 


To  the  ErfUti-  of  The  .Vein  York  Times: 

Mr.  Jofm  Laurence  Rogers,  writing  to 
The  Tijfcs  on  May  1,  apparently  In  the 
interest  pf  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  inquires  why  no  official  rec- 
ognition was  given  to  its  school,  and  in- 
timates that  tho  managers  of  the  Blind 


Workers'    Exhibition   held   at   the   Metro- 
o   Opera  House  are  ignorant  ot  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  reason  why  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  did  not  participate  in 
the  exhibition,  although  it  -was  formally 
and  officially  Invited  to  take  part,  ap- 
pears from  the  letter  of  its  Principal, 
written  to  the  Director  of  the  Blind 
Workers'   Exhibition,   as   follows: 

The   New   York  f0l.    tha   B|ln(J 

~4th  St.   and  utb    A  v. 

Dr.     Walter     L.     Hervey.      director     Blind 
Wort  ubltion,      118     East     59th 

to  your  letter  of  April 
3,  I  would  say  that  we  will  noi  ask  you 
to  reserve  any  space  for  an  exhibit  from 
this   institution. 

Thanking   you    for   offering   us    the   oppor- 
tunity.  I  am,  very  truly  vours 

EVERETT  B.   TEWKSBTTRY.  Principal. 
As  for  its  being  "thought  neoessary  to 
Import  pupils   from  Boston  and   Philadel- 
tiiere  is  no  evidence  that  the  New- 
York     Institution     could     furnish     pupils 
able   to    do   what   the   visiting   pupils   did, 
it  would   appear   from   its  refusal   to 
participate  that  it  would  not  if  it  could. 
S  WALTER  L.  HERVEY. 

$|Tew  York,  May  6,  1911. 
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New   York's    Blind    School. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

It  is  Interesting  to  know  that  an  official  ln- 
vltatlfci  was  given  to  tho  New  York  Institu- 
Uonjmc  tne~~Blind  to  participate  In  the  Blind 
Wojnfcrs'  Exhibition.  The  reason  this  Invita- 
tion was  declined  is  not  known  to  me. 

However.  If  Mr.  Hcrv?"  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  v,3c  laminar  wltii  the 
work  at  the  New  York  institution  he  should 
have  omitted  from  his  letter  the  statement 
that  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  New  York 
Institution  could  furnish  pupils  able  to  do 
what  the  visiting  pupils  did."  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
school  can  do  all  that  the  visiting  pupils  did— 
available  to  any  one  who  visits  the  Institution. 
And  one  who  like  myself  has  seen  the  ability 
of  these  New  York  boys  and  girls  demon- 
strated at  the  institution's  "  anniversary  exer- 
cises "  Is  not  troubled  by  the  doubts  which  Mr. 
Hervey  tries  to  arouse  In  the  public  min 
Hervey's  assertion  is  the  more  remarkable.Tn- 
asmuch  as  so  many  of  those  exhibiting  at  the 
Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  were  trained  at 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

JOHN    LAWRENCE    ROGERS. 
New  York,    May  8,    1911. 
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Heads  of  rival  institu- 
Competition      tious  for  training  the 
11/  ).n,H|    ;n    x'„..-    York 

Unnec«S6ary.  are  just  now  engaging 
in  a  controversy  re- 
garding the  merits  of  pupils,  which  is 
unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  Any  school 
'"  institution  *rhjch  can  train  the  sight- 
less in  such  3  manner  that  they  e.au  not 
only  maintain  themselves  but  can  enjoy 
life  in  a  manner  before  impossible  for 
the  blind  is  doing]  a  noble  work.  The 
factor  of  competition  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obtrude,  and  each  institution 
should  be  given  due  credit  for  its  ac- 
complishment. <lreat  progress 'has  been 
made  on  those  lines  during  recent  ye'ars, 
and  acrimonious  bickerings  regarding 
matters  of  mere  display  only  retard  the 
beneficent  'work.  ______ 


Programme    hv    ^Hflf1   B""lla- 

The  New  York  ffflMtutlon  for  the  Blind 
held  Ha  anniversary  exercises  last  night 
and  gave  an  elaborate  programme  de- 
signed to  show  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment In  the  training  and  education  of  the 
blind.  Two  girls  and  two  boys  wrote  busi- 
ness letters  on  typewriters,  read  and 
translated  an  "unseen"  passage  of  Ger- 
man, and  transliterated  music  by  the  aid 
of  the  typograph  in  raised  characters. 
The  class  in  physical  training  performed 
on  the  limited  stage  a  number  of  feats 
Jn oncexted -evolutions,  aided  by  wands. 


Jlfr-rll     30  «     \C\\%. 


JWORK  THE  3LIND  CAN  DO. 

J.  J.  Murphy  Addresses  Members  of 
Kanatenah   Club. 

Joseph  J.  Murphy  a  graduate  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  New  York,  talked 
to  the  membei"s  ol  UUTKanatenah  Club 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  aim  of  all 
graduates,  he  said,  is  to  reach  that  point 
of  proficiency  where  they  may  become 
self-supporting. 

There  is  hardly  a  profession  to-day, 
he  declared,  that  could  not  be  filled  by 
the  blind,  including  typewriters,  stenog- 
raphers and  telephone  operators.  He 
also  described  the  methods  employed  in 
teaching  the  blind  in  the  schools  and 
what  the  state  is  doing  for  its  blind. 

.Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wood  was  in  charge 
of  the  meeting  and  Mrs.  Caleb  C.  Brown 
presided. 
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ANDERSON  ESTATE  APPRAISED 


Gross    Amount    Is      Over    $100,000. 
Half  Goes  to  Charity. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  estate  or 
(Angelina  C.  I.  Anderson,  who  died  Au- 
gust 10,  1911,  was  over  $100,000,  accord- 
ling  to  the  report  of  State  Transfer  Tax 
Appraiser  James  J.  Monahan,  filed  today 
in    the   office    of    Surrogate    Ketcham. 

\bout  one-half  of  the  property  was  left 
to  charitable  institutions  and  Daniel  E. 
Seybel  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  for  many 
years  the  attorney  for  the  Anderson 
family,  was  named  as  one  of  the  residu- 
ary legatees.  His  share  in  the  estate 
amounts  to  $16,406.65,  while  that  of  Mary 
J.  Alker  of  254  Franklin  avenue,  a  cousin, 
who  was  named  as  co-executor  and  res- 
iduary legatee  with  the  lawyer,  is  $27  - 
406.64. 

!  The  largest  charitable  bequest  is  one 
of  $20,000  to  the  American  S.  P.  C.  A. 
The  Rev.  William  N.  Dunnell,  pastor  of 
All  Saints  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Henry 
and  Samuel  streets,  now  a  resident  of 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  was  given  $2,000,  while 
half  of  that  sum  was  left  to  the  All 
Saints   Church. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  left  to  each  of 
the  following  institutions:  The  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Uliiill  iil!  the 
St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women  of 
Manhattan.  Greenwood  Cemetery  Cor- 
poration gets  $2,000  for  the  care  of  the 
grave.  Several  small  bequests  were  left 
to    friends    and  relatives.  j 
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■WHERE  blind  boys  and  girls 

LEARN    TO    READ    MUSIC 


A  Unique  Institution  That 

Amon£ 

'  HERE  is"\>ne  school  in  New  York 
where  pupils  are  taught  music  so 
early  and  so  thoroughly  that  girls 
Ind  boys  of  13  may  be  found  any  day 
leep  in  the  study  of  harmony  such  as  is 
given  in  the  second  or  third  year  in  col- 
leges. They  talk  of  dominants  and  medi- 
ants, and  they  analyze  and  phrase  and 
take  up  Beethoven  scientifically,  and  in 
general  use  terms  that  are  nothing  short 
of  overpowering  to  the  casual  visitor. 

No,  it  is  not  a  conservatory  of  music. 
Indeed,  if  you  were  to  glance  at  the 
music  they  hold  in  their  hands  you  would 
not  suspect  it  of  being  music  at  all.  You 
would  see  two  rows  of  dots,  arranged  in 
different  combinations,  the  whole  thing 
quite  inkless  and  colorless,  .for  the  dots 
are  simply  punched  through  the  sheet. 
There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  anything  re- 
sembling the  staff  or  the  familiar  black 
dots  and  lines. 

a  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
pupiis  as  they  sit  at  the  piano,  but  when 
they  rise  to  go  they  put  out  their  hands  a 
little  uncertainly,  and  then,  if  you  did 
not  know  before,  you  would  see  that  you 
were  among  the  blind.  The  students  can- 
not see  the  keys  they  touch  with  so  much 
assurance— many  have  never  seen  them— 
but  they  know  how  to  combine  all  the 
sweet  sounds  the  strings  can  give,  and 
they  know  just  what  theory  the  music  is 
built  upon. 

To  teach  music  without  the  use  -of  the 
staff,  without  the  aid  of  the  familiar  no- 
tation, without  anything  to  guide  except 
rows  of  dots  set  together  In  different 
forms,   and   yet   to   ten.  and 

scientifically— thia  is  what  the  New'  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  does  every  day  in 
the  year,  holiday-  excepted.    No  one  would 
wonder  to   hear   :  hat    the   biind   an 
fully    taught    music,     but     the    extent    to 
Which    they    are    drilled     in     it,     and     the 
means    employed    to    open    the 
them,    are    little    known    to    ai 
immediately  interested  in  such  matl 
Every   pupil  above  kindergarten   i 
the   New    York    Institute    for   the   Blind    is 

oldest  of  its  kin  J  in  America,  and  its 
quaint  building  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street  looks  more  like  a 
convent  than  a  temple  of  the  muses,  but 
linKtairs,   on  the   "  music  floor,''   there  is 


Numbers  Some  Noted  Musicians 
Its    Graduates. 


a  sound  of  singing,  of  organ  and  of  piano 
that  lasts  for  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
Every  child  that  enters  is  given  a  chance 
to  learn  music,  and  not  only  one  chance, 
but  several.  It  is  only  because  the  case 
is  really  a  hopeless  one  that  the  attempt 
is  ever  given  up. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  beginners' 
classes,  in  which  the  children  are  taught 
how  to  read  the  music  and  how  to  write 
it  on  the  ingenious  instrument,  not  un- 
like a  typewriter  in  appearance,  that  has 
been  invented  for  their  uto  by  the  Princi- 
pal .imeritus  of  the  institute,  Dr.  William 
B.  Avail.  They  are  taught  very  little  by 
ear.  The  idea  is  not  to  give  them  a  cer- 
tain facility  in  rattling  off  cheerful  dit- 
ties, but  to  ground  them  in  the  theory  of 
musi-j. 

The  system  of  reading  used  at  the  In- 
stitute is  also  an  invention  of  Dr.  Wait, 
and  is  known  as  the  Xew  York  Point. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  sheet  is 
just  what  you  would  get  if  you  pierced 
a  thick  piece  of  paper  with  a  largo  pin, 
forming  groups  of  dots.  There  are  any 
number  of  dots  punched  in  rows  and  in 
curious  combinations,  each  combination 
having  a  musical  meaning. 

It  iooks  at  first  a  hopelessly  complicat- 
ed matter,  but  even  iii  one  morning  spent 
in  the  classes  light  begins  to  dawn.  Von 
soon  find  out  that  three  dots  following 
one  another  regularly  mean  ,- bar,"  that 
two  dots  one  above  the  other,  followed  l>y 
a    space  i    a    single    dot,    mean 

•■forte,"    while    L£   the    first    two   dots   M"o 
plat  lally    the    sign     stands     for 

••  dolce,'-'  and  so  forth. 

v"  '    learn,    too.    that    instead    of   using 

lh<    -  taff  the  keyboard 

into  octaves,   each  winning   with 

"  a."     Notes  a  ferred  to  as  above 

.    but   as  befog  in   the 

or  sixtii  o  r  It  may 

'-"'■      Every    sign    in    musical    notation   has 

mbol  in  the  New  York  Point  system 

and  as  soon  a  arn  it— which 

not    take  long— they    can    run 

thai    fingers    o\er    the    sheet    and    read 

the    music   just    as    readily   as    a   seeing 

musician. 

The  music  the  blind  child  plays  has,  of 
course,  to  be  memorized.  He  must  read 
the  treble  with  his  left  hand  while  he 
plays  it  with  his  right  and  he  must  learn 
the    bass    separately   too.     Then   he   puts 


them  together,  and  to  help  him  to  re- 
member, to  make  him  really  the  master 
of  the  situation,  ha  is  taught  with  ex- 
traordinary care  the  structure  of  music. 
He  studies  when  he  is  only  a  child  the 
difficulties  of  harmony  that  most  people 
attack  when  they  are  grown  up  and  far 
along  in   college. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
blind  are  particularly  gifted  in  music. 
Those  who  have  studied  them  say  that 
they  are  not,  and  they  add  also  thai 
the  mere  fact  that  a  child  thas  lost  his 
sight  docs  not  quicken  his  hearing.  Many 
of  us  have  a  feeling  that  the  blind  au- 
tomatically become  quick  of  hearing,  the 
one  sense  growing  stronger  as  the  other 
Weakens,     But    this    a    fairy    talc. 

The  blind  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us, 
except  that  they  have  one  sense  less.  If 
they  seem  to  hear  belter  than  we  it  ia 
because  they  have  been  trained  to  listen. 
They  have  not  a  natural  ear  for  music 
any  more  than  seeing  people.  It  is  all 
training. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  training  Is 
Ither.  We  owe  a  great  deal  more 
of  our  education  to  the  sense  of  sight 
than  we  realize.  For  instance,  even  those 
of    us    who  oi     naturally    a    good 

sense    of    rhythm    learn    to    know     what 
rhythm   is,   not  by  hearing  but  by   seeing 
Wo   see    a    man    walking   regularly,    a,< 
horse  galloping  in  rhythmi     time,  and  we 
cannot  well   help   understanding. 

With  the  blind  the  sense  of  rhythm  is 
not  readily  acquired  if  nature  has  not  put 
it  there  to  begin  with,  it  is  true  they 
can  hear  the  regular  footsteps  of  the 
man  or  the  galloping  of  the  horse,  but 
the  sounds  conic  to  them  mixed  with 
many  others.  With  us  the  eye  helps  the 
ear  to  distinguish  the  rhythmic  sound. 

Again,  there  is  not  always  co-ordination 
between  the  brain  and  the  muscles.  Sight 
helps  most  of  us  to  learn  how  to  hold 
things  level,  how  to  keep  our  arms 
straight,  how  to  place  our  fingers  on  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano,  but  the  blind  have 
to  work  out  the  problem  for  themselves 
if  they  are  naturally  lacking  in  the  power 
of   co-ordination. 

One  pupil  in  the  Institute  had  a  marked 
musical  gift.  He  had  rhythm,  he  had 
memory,  he  had  a  sense  of  melody,  and 
he  loved  music.  But  he  simply  could  not 
make  his  fingers  go  as  they  should  and 
when  they  should.  He  could  sing  the 
notes  he  wanted  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy,   but    his    fingers   jumbled   them. 

It  seemed  to  his  teacher  as  if  he  would 
never  learn.  Every  trick  that  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  was  used  in  the  ef- 
fort to  help  him  but  one  after  the  other 
failed.  Then  as  an  experiment  they  be- 
gan to  teach  him  the  violin— an  Instru- 
ment Hi"  institute  does  not  ordinarily 
teach  to  the  blind. 

Tin  'I    that   he   would   learn,    in 

holding  his  violin,  how  to  co-ordinate 
his  muscles.  They  showed  him  how  to 
hold  the  bow  an  to  move  hia  fingers 

to  make  the  notes.  His  good  ear  they 
thought  would  help  him,  but  even  that 
did  very  little.  lie  could  not  hold  his 
violin   or  his  bow  strait; 


It  seemed  a  hopeless  undertaking.    They 

drove    a    nail    III    Hit;    wall    and    to!d    him 

lie     felt     that     against     his 

was  i       violin 

I  did,    in    !'.-!<  t,    everything 

done     for    month 
o 
the  teachers  of  the 
blind    he    would    have    been    given    up    as 
hopeless,    but    they    kep  til    some- 

how he  got  hold  of  the  trick  of  managing 
his  muscles.  Then  lie  became,  the  ex- 
cellent musician  they  had  ho]  ould 
[be  and  he  is  now  earni  living  by 
music.                   ^ 

As  their  pouV  or  concentration  Is 
trained  and  as  they  becomo  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  music,  the 
blind  pupils  sometimes  do  quite  amazing 
things.  A  teacher  not  long  ago  dictated 
forty-five  measures  and  the  children  took 
them  up  after  her  and  sang  them  from 
memory.  They  can  write  music,  too,  with 
extraordinary  quickness.  Their  sheets 
are  a  little  larger  than  ordinary  paper  of 
the  size  used  in  typewriters,  but  the  chil- 
dren can  write  six  of  them  in  an  hour. 

The  older  pupils  teach  the  younger  ones 
at  the  beginning;  then  as  they  advance 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  regular  teach- 
ers. Every  child  receives  the  most  care- 
ful  and   systematic   individual   training. 

The  fact  that  music  is  the  only  art  in 
which  the  blind  can  share  equally  with 
the  seeing  person  naturally  comes  to 
mind  at  once  as  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  should  be  taught  them,  but  there  is 
more  than  that  to  be  considered.  It  is  a 
means  of  education  aa  few  other  things 
can  be;  it  is  a  means  of  communication 
with  them  that  can  be  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes  besides  the  actual  learning 
of  the  art. 

It  teaches  concentration  as  nothing  else 
can,  and  self-control  and  independence 
and  half  a  dozen  virtues  that  tiie  blind 
need  quite  as  much  as  seeing  people,  or 
even  more. 

A  number  of  graduates  sent  out  from 
the  institute  have  made  a  real  place  for 
themselves  in  the  world  of  music.  Mr.  P, 
H.  Tschudi,  who  now  teaches  there,  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Mu- 
ms and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Another  graduate, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dagnia,  has  beer,  an  organist 
for  thirty  years,  and  has  a.  conversatory 
of  music.  Still  another,  Mr.  William  En-. 
ling,  has  his  own  mush  chool  in 
which   ho  employs  teach  i  ]n> 

of  harmony,  and  so  forth.     He  -o- 

ciate    of    the    American     Colli  .Mu- 

sicians. 

A   number  of  young-  wo    >  i  iade 

good     livings     i'or    themsel  their 

i  .      ).!:!..  Ing     at      em  all(j 

iiingf  ii  should  be  add<  d  that  the 
ordinary    system    of    muali  al    notai     n    is 

ill    to   the   pupils  at   the   i  bej 

fore  I  luate.  so  that   I  hi 

able  to  teach  seeing  pupils,  bui  Jbi 

come  until  the  very  end  of  tiio  coJtsf 
after  theyiMfcy.g  had  a  thorough  trains. 
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WHERE  BLIND    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 
LEARN    TO    READ    MUSIC 


i  Unic 


nique  Institution  That  Numbers  Some  Noted  Musicians 
Among    Its    Graduates. 


THERE  is  one  scho^irMjew'  York 
where  pupils  are  taught  music  bo 
'  ly  and  so  thoroughly  that  girls 
and  boys  of  15  may  be  found  any  day 
deep  in  the  study  of  harmony  such  as  is 
given  in  the  second  or  third  year  in  col- 
leges. They  talk  of  dominants  and  medi- 
ants, and  they  analyze  and  phrase  and 
take  up  Beethoven  scientifically,  and  in 
general  use  terms  that  are  nothing  short 
of  overpowering  to  the  casual  visitor. 

No,  it  is  not  a.  conservatory  of  music. 
Indeed,  if  you  were  to  glance  at  the 
music  they  hold  in  their  hands  you  would 
not  suspect  it  of  being  music  at  all.  You 
would  see  two  rows  of  dots,  arranged  In 
different  combinations,  the  whole  thing 
quite  inkless  and  colorless,  for  the  dots 
are  simply  punched  through  the  sheet. 
There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  anything  re- 
sembling the  staff  or  the  familiar  black 
dots  and  lines. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
pupils  as  they  sit  at  the  piano,  but  whpn 
they  rise  to  go  they  put  out  their  hands  a 
little  uncertainly,  and  then,  if  you  did 
not  know  before,  you  would  see  that  you 
were  among  the  blind.  The  students  can- 
not spe  the  keys  they  touch  with  so  much 
assurance— many  have  never  seen  them— 
but  they  know  how  to  combine  all  the 
sweet  sounds  the  strings  can  give,  and 
they  know  just  what  theory  the  music  is 
built  upon. 

To  teach  music  without  the  use  of  the 
staff,  without  the  eld  of  the  familiar  no- 
tation, without  anything  to  guide  except 
rows  of  dots  set  together  in  different 
forms,  and  yet  to  teach  thoroughly  and 
scientifically— this  is  what  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  does  every  day  in 
the  year,  holidays  excepted.  No  one  would 
wonder  to  hear  that  the  blind  are  care- 
fully taught  music,  but  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  drilled  in  it,  and  the 
means  employed  to  open  the  science  to 
them,  are  little  known  to  any  one  not 
immediately  interested  in  such  matters. 

Every  pupil  above  kindergarten  age  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
taught  music.  The  institute  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  its 
quaint  building  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street  looks  more  like  a 
convent  t^ian  a  temple  of  the  muses,  but 
upstairs,   ftp  the  "  music  floor,"   there  is 


a  sound  of  singing,  of  organ  and  of  piano 
that  lasts  for  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
Every  child  that  enters  is  given  a  chance 
to  learn  music,  and  not  only  one  chance, 
but  several.  It  is  only  because  the  case 
is  really  a  hopeless  one  that  the  attempt 
is  ever  given  up. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  beginners' 
classes,  in  which  the  children  are  tau*rht 
how  to  read  the  music  and  how  to  writo 
It  on  the  ingenious  instrument,  not  un- 
like a  typewriter  in  appearance,  that  has 
been  invented  for  their  use  by  the  Princi- 
pal emeritus  of  the  institute,  Dr.  William 
B.  Walt.  They  are  taught  very  little  by 
ear.  The  idea  is  not  to  give  them  a  o?r- 
tain  facility  in  rattling  off  cheerful  dit- 
ties, but  to  ground  them  in  the  theory  of 
music. 

The  system  of  reading  used  at  the  in- 
stitute is  also  an  invention  of  Dr.  Wait, 
and  is  known  as  the  New  York  Point. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  shei 
just  what  you  would  get  if  you  pierced 
a  thick  piece  of  paper  with  a  large  Pin, 
forming  groups  of  dots.  There  are  any 
number  of  dots  punched  in  rows  and  in 
curious  combinations,  each  combination 
having  a  musical  meaning. 

It  looks  at  first  a  hopelessly  complicat- 
ed matter,  but  even  in  one  morning  spent 
in  the  classes  light  begins  to  dawn, 
soon  find  out  that  three  dots  follov,in-r 
one  another  regularly  mean  "  bar,"  that 
two  dots  one  above  the  other,  followed  by 
a  space  and  then  a  single  dot,  mean 
"  forte,"  while  if  the  first  two  dots  are 
placed  diagonally  the  sign  stands  ftip 
"  dolce,"  and  so  forth. 

You  learn,  too,  that  instead  of  using 
the  staff  the  system  divides  the  keyboard 
into  octaves,  each  octave  beginning  with 
"  a."  Notes  are  not  referred  to  as  above 
or  below  the  staff,  but  as  being  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  octavo  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Every  sign  in  musical  notation  has 
its  symbol  in  the  New  York  Point  system 
and  as  soon  as  the  pupils  learn  It— which 
does  not  take  very  long— they  can  run 
their  fingers  over  the  sheet  and  read 
the  music  just  as  readily  as  a  seeing 
musician. 

The  music  the  blind  child  plays  has,  of 
course,  to  be  memorized.  He  must  read 
the  treble  with  his  left  hand  while  he 
plays  it  with  his  right  and  he  must  learn 
the    bass   separately   too.     Then    he   puts 


ther,  and  to  help  him  to  re- 
member, to  make  him  really  the  master 
of  the  situation,  he  is  taught  with  ex- 
traordinary care  the  structure  of  music. 
:flies  when  he  is  only  a  child  the 
difficulties  of  harmony  that  most  people 
attack  when  they  are  grown  up  and  far 
along   in   college. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
blind  are  particularly  gifted  ■  in  music. 
Those  who  have  studied  them  say  that 
they  are  not,  and  they  add  also  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  child  has  lost  his 
sight  does  not  quicken  his  hearing.  Many 
of  us  have  a  feeling  that  the  blind  au- 
tomatically become  quick  of  hearing,  the 
one  sense  growing  stronger  as  the  other 
weakens.     But   this   a   fairy    tale. 

The  blind  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us, 
except  that  they  have  one  sense  less.  If 
they  seem  to  hear  better  than  we  it  is 
because  they  have  been  trained  to  listen. 
They  have  not  a  natural  ear  for  music 
any  more  than  seeing  people.  It  is  all 
training. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  training  is 
easy  either.  We  owe  a  great  deal  more, 
of  our  education  to  the  sense  of  sight 
than  we  realize.  For.  instance,  even  those 
of  us  who  have  not  naturally  a  good 
ic  of  rhythm  learn  to  know  what 
rhythm  is,  not  by  hearing  but  by  seeing 
it.  We  see  a  man  walking  regularly,  a 
horse,  galloping  in  rhythmic  time,  and  we 
cannot  well   help   understanding. 

With  the  blind  the  sense  of  rhythm  Is 
not  readily  acquired  if  nature  has  not  put 
it ,  there  to  begin  with.  It  is  true  they 
can  hear  the  regular  footsteps  of  the 
man  or  the  galloping  of  the  horse,  but 
the  sounds  come  to  them  mixed  with 
many  others.  With  us  the  eye-  helps  the 
ear  to  distinguish  the  rhythmic  sound. 

Again,  there  is  not  always  co-ordination 
between  the  brain  and  the  muscles.  Sight 
helps  most  of  us  to  learn  how  to  hold 
things  level,  how  to  keep  our  arms 
straight,  how  to  place  our  fingers  on  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano,  but  the  blind  have 
to  work  out  the  problem  for  themselves 
if  they  are  naturally  lacking  in  the  power 
of   co-ordination. 

One  pupil  in  the  institute  had  a  marked 
musical  gift.  He  had  rhythm,  he  had 
memory,  he  had  a  sense  of  melody,  and 
he  loved  music.  But  he  simply  could  not 
make  his  fingers  go  as  they  should  and 
when  they  should.  He  could  sing  the 
notes  he  wanted  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy,   but    his   fingers   jumbled    them. 

It  seemed  to  his  teacher  as  if  he  would 
never  learn.  Every  trick  that  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  was  used  in  the  ef- 
fort to  help  him  but  one  after  the  other 
failed.  Then  as  an  experiment  they  be- 
gan to  teach  him  the  violin— an  instru- 
ment the  institute  does  npt  ordinarily 
teach  to  the  blind. 

They  believed  that  he  would  learn,  in 
holding  his  violin,  how  to  co-ordinate 
his  muscles.  They  showed  him  how  to 
hold  the  bow  and  how  to  move  his  fingers 
to  make  the  notes.  His  good  ear  they 
thought  would  help  him,  but  even  that 
did  very  little.  He  could  not  hold  his 
violin  or  his  bow  straight. 


It  seemed  a  hopeless  undertaking.  They 
drove  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  told  him 
that  when  he  felt  that  against  his 
knuckles  he  was  holding  his  violin 
straight.  They  did,  in  fact,  everything 
that  could  be  done  for  month  after 
month.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inex- 
haustible patience  of  the  teachers  of  the 
blind  he  would  have  been  given  up  as 
hopeless,  but  they  kept  on  until  some- 
how he  got  hold  of  the  trick  of  managing 
his  muscles.  Then  he  became  the  ex- 
cellent musician  they  had  hoped  he  would 
be  and  he  is  now  earning  his  living  by 
music. 

As  their  power  of  concentration  is 
trained  and  as  they  become  thoroughly 
.familiar  with  the  theory  of  music,  the 
blind  pupils  sometimes  do  quite  amazing 
things.  A  teacher  not  long  ago  dictated 
forty-five  measures  and  the  children  took 
them  up  after  her  and  sang  them  from 
memory.  They  can  write  music,  too,  with 
extraordinary  quickness.  Their  sheets 
are  a  little  larger  than  ordinary  paper  of 
the  size  used  in  typewriters,  but  the  chil- 
dren can  write  six  of  them  in  an  hour. 

The  older  pupils  teach  the  younger  ones 
at  the  beginning;  then  as  they  advance 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  regular  teach- 
ers. Every  child  receives  the  most  care- 
ful  and   systematic   individual  training. 

The  fact  that  music  is  the  only  art  in 
which  the  blind  can  share  equally  with 
the  seeing  person  naturally  comes  to 
mind  at  once  as  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  should  be  taught  them,  but  there  is 
more  than  that  to  be  considered.  It  is  a 
means  of  education  as  few  other  things 
can  be;  it  is  a  means  of  communication 
with  them  that  can  be  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes  besides  the  actual  learning 
of  the  art. 

It  teaches  concentration  as  nothing  else 
can,  and  self-control  and  independence 
and  half  a  dozen  virtues  that  the  blind 
need  quite  as  much  as  seeing  people,  or 
even  more. 

A  number  of  graduates  sent  out  from 
the  institute  have  made  a  real  place  for 
themselves  in  the  world  of  music.  Mr.  F. 
H.  Tschudi,  who  now  teaches  there,  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Mu- 
sicians and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Another  graduate, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dagnla,  has  been  an  organist 
for  thirty  years,  and  has  a  conversatory 
of  music.  Still  another,  Mr.  William  En- 
derling,  has  his  own  music  school,  in 
which  he  employs  teachers  of  the  violin, 
of  harmony,  and  so  forth.  He  is  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  American  College  of  Mu- 
sicians; 

A  number  of  young  women  have  made 
good  livings  for  themselves  with  their 
music,  playing  at  entertainments  and 
teachings.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
ordinary  system  of  musical  notation  is 
taught  to  the  pupils  at  the  institute  be- 
fore they  graduate,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  teach  seeing  pupils,  but  it  does  not 
come  until  the  very  end  of  the  course 
after  they  have  had  a  thorough  training. 


Xeuu    ^orK,  j/.tf.,  J\ 
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Property  Owned  by  Trustees  of 
New  York  Institution  for  the 
BlfM-  Is  Assessed  by  the  City 
at  $1,050,000. 


i 


An  apparently  credible  story  to  the 
effect  that  a  theatrical  syndicate  is 
after  the  American  League  Baseball 
Park  property,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
eighth    street    and    Broadway,    was    in 

irculation  in  "Washington  Heights 
yesterday.  The  plot  is  owned  by  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Vn"lr  Tnrtj;ntinn 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  land  is  valued 
by  the-^iks»"*WT!NMit>0ses  of  taxation  at 
$1,050,000.  With  the  bail  team's  build- 
ings it  is  valued  at  $1,065,000. 

Frank  Farrell  was  not  in  town  yes- 
terday, and  no  one  else  connected  with 
the  baseball  nine  appeared  to  have  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  baseball  men  having  to 
find  another  plot  for  a  ball  park. 
Howland  Davis,  president  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  institution,  could  not  be 
found. 

Brokers  in  Washington  Heights  say 
that  the  present  lease  of  the  grounds 
expires  this  year,  but  a  prominent 
baseball  man  said  that  the  lease  does 
not  expire  until  October  of  1913. 

The  plot  is  702x536xirregular.  The 
persons  who  are  seeking  the  lease,  it 
is  said,  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
playhouse  which  will  not  only  be  used 
for  the  regular  drama,  but  that  a 
moving  picture  show  will  be  in- 
stalled, and  that  there  will  be  a  large 
restaurant  and  other  features.  To  the 
north  of  the  ball  park  the  new  armory 
of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Engi- 
neers, N.  G.  N.  Y.,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  the  population  is  growing 
rapidly  in  the  immediate  territory. 
The  only  thing  that  holds  back  the 
development  is  said  to  be  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  executors  of  the  Clark 
estate  and  of  the  J.  Hood  Wright  es- 
tate to  either  sell  or  make  any  Im- 
provement on  the  land  which  theyj 
own. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
Btreet  station  of  the  subway  is  directljr 
opposite  the  ball  park  plot,  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  now  is 
contemplating  ordering  the  Inter- 
borough  company  to  install  two  addi- 
tional elevators  so  arranged  that  pa- 
trons may  be  brought  direct  to  the 
Btreet  level,  instead  of  being  f/jreed  tc 
climb  a  couple  of  score  of  steps. 


The  Washington  Heights  Ttaxpayers" 
Association  is  agitating  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  subway  from  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-eighth  street  westward  and 
through  Fort  Washington  avenue, 
■which  would  tap  a  vastly  populated 
territory  that  is  fast  being  covered 
with  large  apartment  houses,  and 
•whose  residents  now  are  forced  to 
walk  from  five  to  eight  blocks  to  reach 
the  subway  station.  Other  interests 
are  advocating  the  cutting  through  oi 
a  tunnel  somewhere  about  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  street  that  will  enabld 
persons  who  live  on  the  West  Side  t^ 
reach  the  Eighth  avenue  elevated  road 


.Ke.%*)    ^afK>,   J^-  '^.,    Hfc-^a-Ul. 
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^f  Gymnasts  in  Difficult  Feats 
Surprise  Onlookers  by  Their  Great  Skill 


BUND  BOYS   IN  GYMNfASTlC    EXER-OSES, 


~sJfafi 


Students  ill  New  York  Institute  Perform  Tricks  on  Bar  and  Trapeze  Which  Few  Persons  !!;p 
(rig  Sight  Would  Care  to  Attempt  if  Forced  to  Close  Their  Eyes — They  Swing 
Through  Space  in  Darkness,  Yet  There  Is  No  Uncertainty. 


Swinging  through  space  and  darkness 
5n  trapeze  or  rings,  vaulting  the  hori- 
zontal bar  and  climbing  poles,  the  sight- 
ess  boys  of   the   New   York   Institute   for 

he  Blind  had  thoir  gymnastic  exercises 
.esterday.  They  performed  feats  Ihc  av- 
erage man  with  sight  would  find  difHcull 
to  accomplish.  There  was  no  uncertainty, 
Nothing  Indicated  their  blindness  from 
the  time  they  romped  up  the  slairs  to  the 
large  gymnasium  until  they  heard  the 
closing  song. 

These  boys,  with  all  other  blind  par- 
sons, have  been  barred  from  travel  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  if  unaccompanied. 
\Y.  11.  Morrison  instructs  the  blind  boys 
in  physical  training.  Ue  regards  them  as 
11(-  would  seeing  pupils,  and  does  not  hesi- 


tate   to    teach    tricks    which    few    per 
would   he   willing   to   attempt   with    clo 
eyes. 

"They  are  entirely  independent.  01 
course"  said  Mr.  Morrison  yesterday. 
•'They  have  learned  that  they  do  not 
need   assistance." 

The  gong  of  the  Institution  struck  three 
times,  telling  the  students  thej 
a  few  minute*  before  the  call  to  the  gym- 
nasium, banged  his  clothes 
the  trunks  and  sWt  of  the  gymnast.  The 
gong  struck  again  and  up  the  two  flights 
of  etairs  came  the  class  in  form  in  line 
and   march   to  customary  positions. 

ass  was  arranged  for  the  opening 
I  car,:  ,  Ijeo  i  i»ch    were    i  tin    ol 

I  usual    manner,    the    stud. nts    tOU 
floor    With    their    finger    lips    or    executing 
! the  '   pre" 

'pare  the   athlete  for  greater   exercise. 


Mi 

lie   divided 

•ral    on 

surprise  lo 

0   catch 
n    apparently    they    had 
ion. 
is  the  favorite  contrivance 

and     . 1 1  =  s-  second   In  popularity.    With  the 
bar  at    rest    thej    would    "skin    the   cat"   or 
h    was  also  done 
■  he    i  ins=.    landing    upon    thel 
without   trouble.    The  forward   mount    and 
: 
upon  the  trapeze. 

made  Upon  the  trapeze 
with  a  swiftness  which  surprised  specta- 
tor*.     Then,    with    the    horizontal 

the    blind    students 
leaped   over   i'.  onb    their  hands 

and  exhibiting  the  form  of  true  gymnasts. 
''n  the  fou'i    vertical  poles  the  '-lass  dis- 
played   R'lill  1'     i"    rise    overhand    to    the 
bout     using     their     feet.      Rope 
id   in   a   similar   man- 
id    again    one    forgot    thai    the    per- 
were  blind   bpj  «  who  found  their 
by  touch  and   hearing. 
punching    bag    was    no;    used.    ir  = 
continued   popularity  bad   caused   it  to  be 
iperi    and    unfitted    for   use   recently. 
le    had    not    tilled    its    place.    Mr. 

,ii  Everest  B.  Tewksfoury,  prin- 

>ol.  said  that  bag  punching 
the  most  pleasing  features  of 
ibe   gymnasium.    • 

two    classes   of   hoys    between 
i    and    twenty    years   old    in    tl 

Ml  told,  there  are  twenty-eight 
who  train  "ii  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
of  each  week.  The  girls  prac- 
tise in  the  evening.  Their  classes  are 
confined  largely  to  calisthenics.  Vet  in 
any  class  at  Xo.  412  Ninth  avenue  the  on- 
must  remind  himself  he  is 
"  e  blind.  A 


,„ 
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LEFT  HER  ESTATE  TO  CHARITY. 


Ix     I  iiNtll  ul  Intii    Named    In     Will 
..I      Utaa    Jennie    Plait. 

The  will  of  Jeanne  Piatt,  who  died  at 
Canadensis.  Pa.,  on  .Inly  1,  was  filed  in 
the  Surrogate's  Court  yesterday  and 
s  almost  her  entire  estate  to  public 
•institutions.  The  largest  bequest,  $5,000, 
goes  to  the  American  Female  Guardian 
Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless  and 
$1,000  went  to  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  She  gave  $600  to  the  First 
Church  nfi  tltr  Disciples  of  Chjyst  and 
$500  each  to  the  Christian  Women's 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Disciples  Mis- 
sionary Union. 

Miss  Piatt  left  her  residuary  estate  in 
equal  shares  to  the  Christian  Women's 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Disciples  Mission- 
ary Union,  First  Church  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  and  to  Miss  Belle  Brewer. 


Xeu)    iJorK,   K.  ^.  ,   Svtw. 
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JDilMiy  Lbvy,  a  real  estate  broker,  who 
mm^fXnvch  3  at  324  West  Fifty-first 
Street,  loft  no  real  estate,  but.  had  per- 
sonal property  worth  more  than  S100,- 
000.  He  gave  $2,500  to  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital and  $1,000  each  to  Temple  Beth-El, 
Montffiore  Home,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews, 
Hebrew  Technical  Trade  Institute,  Leb- 
anon Hospital,  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blinds  Hospital  for  De- 
formities and  Joinl"T5iseases  and  Jewish 
National  Hospital.  He  gave  $500  each 
to  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Sanitarium  for 
Hebrew  Children,  German  Dispensary  and 
Talmud  Torah  Chevra.  The  residuary 
( state  went  to  nephews  and  nieces,  the 
largest  bequest  being  $30,000  to  Wini- 
fred Pulvermacher,  a  niece.  ^ 


J(e,uJ    4orK,,    Jf.  rf.  ,  TWs. 
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OLD  AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
PARK  TO  BE  COT  OP 

A     i 

InsfttiiJS  for  Blind  Contracts  for 
Division  Into  Blocks,  Streets  and 
Sewers— Apartment  Houses  Con- 
templated —  Seventy-two  Long 
Island  City  Lots  in  Exchange 
for  Big  City  Property. 


The  old  American  League  baseball 
park,  at  Broadway.  Fort  Washington 
avenue  165th  and  168th  streets,  Is  to 
go  li  was  learned  yesterday.  The 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Kind, 
owner  of  the  park,  haT^W***"' 
contract  for  its  division  into  blocks, 
and  several  large  apartment  houses 
a.-,  being  considered  for   the  site. 

The  park,  whioh  was  abandoned| 
about  two  y«ars  ago,  comprises  four 
large  blocks.  They  are  to  be  regu- 
lated and  graded.  Streets  are  to  be 
cut  through  them  and*  sewers  laid. 
More  than  $400,000  is"  to  be  spent 
The  work  is  expected  to  start  in  a 
week. 


J/**)  MorK  ,  JsT.  rf-.'Jf'ubu.n* 
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CONTRACT    TO    CUT 
UP  BASEBALL  PARK 

..and  Once  Used  by  the  Amer- 
ican   League    Club  —  Dull 
Trading  Announced. 

bitute    for    the 
Itliiid  lie     two  "block's 

'orMeVrv      used      by      the      New     York 
Baseball       Club, 
hounded  b  nd  168th  sts,  Broad- 

way   and    Fori     Washington    avs.,    has 
;   out  a  contract  for  the  improve- 
ment  of   the   property. 

The  plans  include  the  making  of 
streets,  laving  of  sewers  and  other 
physical  work  which  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400,000.  It  is  likely 
that  builders  of  apartment  houses 
may  be  at  work  on  it  before  the  year 
is    out. 
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BASEBALL  PARK  TO  BE  CUT  UP. 

.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  cutting 
up  the  New  York  American  Baseball 
League  park,  comprising  the  four 
blocks  fromjfBrOTLdwajr  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenu*S4*i<'iand  168th  streets. 
The  property  is  owned  by  the  New 
York   Institute   for   the   Blind.  The 

streets  will  be  cut  throu^lfcjggyyg.laid 
and  such  proper  grading  as  is  neces- 
sary will  be  done  to  put  the  property 
in  the  market  for  building  plots.  This 
work  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$400,000. 


Big   apartments  will   cover  the  old 
US'"'  of    the     American    League 
Band&all        Club        on        Washington 
Heights. 

The  tract  is  bounded  by  Broadway, 
Fort  Washington  avenue,  165th  and 
168th  streets.  It  is  owned  by  the  New 
YorJs  iiu,luute  for  the  Blind,  which 
yave  contracts  yesterday  for  supply- 
ing it  with  streets,  sewers  and  other 
city  improvements  at  a  cost  of  $400.- 
000.  The  work  has  been  planned  by 
'city  engineers.  It  is  understood  that 
sites  for  large  houses  will 
direct  to  builders. 
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>lm  ifuil  Tork  American  League 
Baseball  Club  property  between  165th 
and  168th  streets,  from  Broadway  to 
Fort  Washington  avenue,  -will  shortly 
be  improved  with  apartment  houses. 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  owns  the  propertxv  eomrprrStwpp 
four  city  blocks,  has  given  out  a  con- 
tract for  the  division  of  the  park  into 
blocks,  the  plan  Including  the  making 
of  streets,  laying  of  sewers,  and  other 
physical  work'  which  has  been  esti->i 
mated  to  cost  $400,000. 
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A;  LEADER    OF  THE   BUND. 


E.  M.  Van  Cleve  Becomes  Superinter 
f  efrT"tof  New  York,lnstitution. 
KdwaM  M.  Van  Cleve  has  resigned 
as  -«*Penntendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  has  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.    He  -will  also  be  the  head 


EDWABD  M.  VAN  CLEVE. 

of  the  national  movement  for  the  coi 
eervation  of  vision  inaugurated  by  tt 
Russell  Sage  and  Rockefeller  fount"' 
tlons.     The   New    York    institution  Ms 
heavily  endowed  and  one  of  Mb.  «n 
Cleve's  first  probiems  will  be  to  wfrk 
out  the  construction  of  a  $l,000,OWfad- 
rtWon. 


RESIGNATION  ACCEPTED. 

E.    M.    Van    Cleve     Will      Protaaoly      be 
Succeeded  as  Head  of  Blind  Com- 
/*wnission  by  H.  C.  Maurer. 

^|dffli  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
commission  for  the  Mjnd^he  resigna- 
tion of  E.  M.  Vlan  CTeveas  president 
was  accepted,  and  suitable  resolutions 
tor  his  services  to  the  state  were 
adopted. 

The  new  e*-offlcio  member, 
Maurer,  was  present  and  was  chosen 
president  pro  tempore  ol  the  commis- 
sion. It  is  expected  that  lie  will  be 
elected  at  the  next  meeting:,  president 
of  the  commission.  _____„_ 


BLIND  OPTIMIST 
EXPERT  KNITTEI 

— . — 

Miss    Susan    McLane    Accomplishe, 
Much  Despite  Affliction. 


ARDENT     SOLITAIRE    DEVOTEE 

Fashions    Bedspread    in    Which    Are 

Worked   1,534,000   Stitches  and 

Which   Took   25   Years  for 

Completion. 


Blind  since  a  young  girl.  Miss  Susan 
McLane  is  an  example  of  optimism  unex- 
ln   Syracuse,    her  friends   dc 

Miss  McLane  lives  at  No.  300  McBride 
street,  and  here  she  goes  about  the  house 
doing  many  things  that  persons  who  are 
not  so  afflicted  would  consider  difficult, 
and  when  she  sits  down  to  rest  she  is 
never  idle,  crocheting,  knitting  or  read- 
ing occupying  her  time. 

For  years  Miss  McLane  has  found  sol- 
ace in  knitting.  Her  gre  i !  >=ve- 
ment  is  a  bi  composed  of  SIO 
whole  shells  and  fifty-four  half  shells. 
There  are  -,<KX>  stitches  in  eacli  whole 
shell,  1,000  being  necessary  perfectly  to 
form  the  half  shell,  the  latter  finishing 
the  ends.  The  spread  represents  1.53-1,000 
stitches,     and     took     25     years     to     finish. 


Whc:,  'lien 

knit  i  ther     to     form     the     entire 

spreiul.  The  wonderful  feature  of  this 
peace  of  work  is  that  the  stitches  are  as 
t'Vfn  as  though  made  by  a  woman  whose 
n'gl.t  was  unimpaired.  Miss  McLanc  uses 
ordinary  knitting  needles,  and  also  fash- 
ions  dainty   pieces  of  art    work. 

Accident  Causes  Affliction. 

Miss  McLane's  affliction  was  caused  by 
a  boy  playmate  shooting  her  in  one  eye 
with  an  arrow,  the  sight  of  the  other 
eye  being  lost  by  affection.  Miss  McLano 
received  her  education  at  tlfe  Institute 
for  the  Blindin  New  York  and  can  read 
several   s^tems. 

"Miss  Susan,"  as  she  is  called,  is  the 
mental  memorandum  book  for  all  in  the 
household.  Messages  and  errands  left 
with  her  are  never  forgotten.  She  was  a 
source  of  wonder  at  her  sister's  boarding 
house  several  years  ago,  as  she  kept  the 
accounts  for  fifty  persons,  took  entire 
charge  of  the  linen  closets  and  mended 
eyery    piece    of    household    linen. 

Besides  keeping  up  with  all  the  cur- 
rent and  best  literature,  through  books 
and  magazines  printed  in  "blind  point" 
and  sent  on  from  New  York,  Miss  Mc- 
Lane  is  a  devotee  of  solitaire,  at  which 
she  is  an  expert.  She  uses  a  "blind  deck" 
of  cards,  each  card's  value  being  desig- 
nated by  "blind  point."  A  box  arrange- 
ment keeps  the  cards  from  slipping  off 
the  table  and  prevents  each  card  from 
becoming    misplaced. 

Large  Prayer  Book. 

Miss  McLane  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Savior  and  reads  her  ritual  from 
a  prayer  book  about  the  Size  of  Web- 
ster's   dictionary. 

"Some  blind  people  are  helpless,"  Miss 
Susan  says,  "but  I  can  dress  myself, 
comb  my  own  hair  and  am  altogether  in- 
dependent." 


October-    %5  *    \c\\+. 


BALL  PARK  GOING 
FOR  APARTMENTS 


Six  Bto3tas  Being  Cut  from  the 

American  League  Grounds 

on  Upper  Broadway. 


NEW   STREET   ON    CITY   MAP 


Two    Years     Required     to    Complete 

the   Work,   Which  Will  Cost 

About    $500,000. 


An  important  improvement  work 
which  will  give  a  marked  impetus  to 
tiigh-claee  development  of  the  up- 
per Washington  Heights  locality  in 
the  near  future  is  now  under  way.  it 
is  the  cutting  up  of  the  old  American 
League  Baseball  Park  for  building 
purposes.  In  addition,  the  large  plot 
to  the  west  is  also  being  prepared  for 
building   operations. 

These  two  parcels  are  the  largest 
pieces  of  unimprqved  property  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  choice  apartment 
districts  of  upper  Washington  Heights. 
The  ball  park  covers  an  area  bounded 
1  y  Broadway,  Tort  Washington  Ave- 
nue, and  165th  ;md  168th  Streets.  Its 
location,  close  to  the  168th  Street 
Subway  station  at  Broadway,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  surface  lines,  indicates 
that  when  available  tor  building  it 
will  be  improved  with  the  highest  type 
of   apartment   structures. 

Realty  men  and  Owners  in  the  vicin- 
ity have  long  regarded  this  tract,  in 
its  unimproved  state,  as  withholding 
progress,  and  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Institute  for  tb>  ItiMIH,  ^c  owners 
of  tie  plot,  to  prepare  it  for  building 
was  received  with  genuine  pleasure. 
The  contract  was  let  a  short  time 
ago  to  William  CrawfCfrd,  and  Charles 
W.  McDonald  is  the  sjttb-contractor 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $500.- 
000,  and  the  time  required  will  be 
iwo  years  The  ball  park  will 
be  divided  into  six  blocks.  This  will 
by  cutting  through 
166th  and  KiTtli  Streets  from  Fori 
Washington     Avenue     to     Broadway. 


They  will  t)e  sixty-fool  thoroughfares, 
although     east     of     Broadway     166th 

Street  is  an  eighty-foot  thorough- 
fare. A  new  thoroughfare  from  north 
to  south  will  also  be  cut  through  the 
park.  This  will  be  an  eighty-foot 
street,  and  has  been   named  Knowlton 

Vfith  the  completion  of  this  street 
work,  wlifbh  also  includes  grading  and 
the  laying  Of  sewers,  there  will  bo 
three  blocks  fronting  on  Broai 
and  three  on  Port  Washington  Avenue 
divided  in  the  middle  by  Knowlton 
Place.  The  entire  tract  in  its  pri 
state  has  a  frontage  on  Broadway 
of  Thl'  feet,  666  on  Port  Washington 
Avenue,  536.7  on  165th  Street,  and 
'i7-f.ll  on  168th  Street,  facing  the  new 
Twenty-second    Regiment    Armory 

The  grand  stands,  the  old  clubho 
and  every    vestige  of  the   formei 
days   lias   been    removed.     There    is    a 
large  amount  of  rock  on  the  ball   field 
to  be  removed  aggregating  about  380.- 
i)< M)  cubic  yards. 

.lames  E.  Barry  of  the  real  estal" 
firm  of  James  E.  Barry  &  Co.  said 
yesterday  that  the  opening  up  for  im- 
provement of  the  old  ball  park  would 
mean  a  great  deal  for  the  future  ac- 
tivity of   Washington   Heights. 

•'There  is  no  doubt."  lie  said.  "  that 
the  six  blocks  there  will  be  entirely- 
improved  with  the  best  type  of  fire- 
proof apartments,  from  ten  to  twelve 
stories,  probably,  on  the  Broadwa.v 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue  fronts, 
with  eight-story  houses  on  the  inside 
plots.  The  splendid  transit  conveni- 
ences right  at  the  door  practically  in- 
sures their  success  from  the  rental 
standpoint.* 

While  the  property  has  not  actually 
been  put  on  the  market  as  yet  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  holding  price  for  the 
whole   tract   is  about    $1,700,000. 

The  large  tract  to  the  west,  also  in 
the  same  ownership,  is  being  prepared 
for  building  by  the  erection  of  a  big 
retaining  wall  on  the  westerly  side'. 
about  85  feet  back  of  Riverside  Drive. 
'i'|, is  portion  of  the  Riverside  Drive 
frontage  is  likely  to  he  taken  by  the 
city  for  its  parkins  system.  The  re- 
taining wall  will  run  south  from 
Haven  Avenue- -really  the  western  ex- 
tension of  168th  Street  and  will  be 
UtO  feet  long.  At  its  highest  point  it 
will  be  7(i  feet.  A  quantity  of  rock 
will  also  be  removed  on  the  Port 
Washington  Avenue  frontage,  but  no 
s  will  be  cut  through   this  plot. 


The  elevation,  overlooking  the   Hud- 
son   River,    will    undoubtedly    result    in 
its    improvement     with      several      tall 
apartment  houses.  Most  of  the  houses 
now    in    the    vicinity    are    six    stories 
high,  except  the  Avoca.  on  the  north- 
west  corner  of  Fort   Washington  A  ve- 
nd  I7ii(h   Street,  which  is  eight 
stories.     On    Broadway,  a   few  blocks 
.    some    ten-story    houses    have 
ilv     gone     UP,    which     have 
■  veil    rented.       Agents    report    that    the 
demand  for  apartments  in  this  upper 
,    tion    •<    the  Heights  is.steddily  in- 
sing,  and  it  is  believed  that  build- 
ers   will    utilize    these    new    blocks    for 
tall    fireproof   buildings   of   steel    cor-' 
■-truction  ....,., 
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HOSPITAL  GETS  OPTION 


MsL-rck.    5/5.  1^15 


American  League  Baseball  Park 
May  Be-  Bought  by  Presby- 
terian Institution  from  Insti- 
tute for  Education  of  the 
Blind — Gherardi  Davis  Sells 
Fine  Upper  West  Side  Home. 


An  option  on  Die  American  League 
baseball  park  was  obtained  yester- 
day by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
from  the  New  York  TniTifitntn  fon  ^u* 
Education  of  the  JJJind.  The  park 
is  OOWrldSn  By-  Broadway,  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenue.  165th  and  168th  streets. 
The  holding  figure  has  been  $2,500.- 
000,  but  the  price  could  not  be  learned. 

The  property  lias  a  frontage  of  T02 
feet  on  Broadway;  5oG.7  feet  on  165th 
street,  660.8  feet  on  Fort  Washing- 
ton avenue  and  674.11  feet  on  168th 
street.  Work-  on  a  large  retaining 
wall  along  the  avenue  and  also  on 
the  removal  of  the  rock  was  recently 
begun  on  the  tract  and  it  was  planned 
by  the  asylum  trustees  to  cut  a 
street   through    the   property. 

The.  hospital,  enriched  through  the 
will  of  the  late  J.  S.  Kennedy,  has  for 
some  time  been  desirous  of  larger 
quarters,  for  the  entire  block  hound- 
ed 'by  Park  and  Madison  avenues, 
Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets. 
Where  the  institution  is  now  located, 
was  found  much  too  small. 

Bowers  &  Sands,  attorneys,  rep- 
resented the  asylum  trustees  and 
DeF.orrest  Brothers  acted  for  the 
Presbyterian   Hospital.  -^. 


'OLD  N.  Y.  BALL  PARK 
MAY  BE  USED  AS  A 

SITE  FOR  A  HOSPITAL 

NEW  YORK,  March  25.-The  old  Ameri- 
can League  baseball  park,  which  comprises 
I  nine  and  a  half  acres  fronting  on  Broad- 
i  way  between  165th  and  168th  sts.,  may  be 
sold  as  a  site  for  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. 

The  hospital  trustees  have  obtained  an 
option  on  the  baseball  property  and  are  to 
decide  within  a  few  weeks  whether  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  property  has  been  held  *t 
$2,500,000,  but  the  price  demanded  in  the 
option  was  not  made  public,  u  is  owned 
by  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation  of  the  Blind. 


J>U*u-   VorH,    JV.  J.,  Htr a-UC- 
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$10,000,000  Medical  Centre 
to  Lead  World  Launched 


Columbia    University   and   the   Presbyterian    Hospital   Join 

Forces  to  Place  New  York  in  First  Place  for 

Research  and  Teaching. 


To  place  New  York  even  ahead  of  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna  as  a  centre  of  medical 
teaching  and  research,  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  University  announced  yester- 
day an  agreement  with  the  trustees  ot  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  whereby  great  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools  will  be  erected 
on  Washington  Heights  and  where  it  is  be- 
lieved students  will  be  attracted  from 
throughout  the  world  to  imbibe  the  teach- 
ings of  the  greatest  savans. 

In  all  its  distinguished  history  Columbia 
never  announced  a  more  ambitious  project, 
according  to  officers  of  the  Board,  and 
never  was  there  a  better  likelihood  of  the 
full  fruition  of  their  desires. 

Columbia  will  begin  at  once  to  raise  a 
fund  of  at  least  $7,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  first  part  of  its  agreement.  The 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest institutions  in  the  country  because  of 
the  endowment  of  the  John  S.  Kennedy 
estate,  will  pay  $2,500,000  for  the  prop- 
erty between  Broadway  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  165th  street  and  168th 
street.  Upon  this  site,  formerly  the  field 
of  the  New  York  American  League  base- 
ball club,  will  be  erected  a.  great  central 
hospital  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
Presbyterian  Hosuital. 

Columbia's  Part  in   Enterprise. 

Columbia  will  move  to  this  Bite  the 
famous  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, greatly  enlarged,  with  all  of  the 
research  hospitals  and  laboratories  it  n^w 
maintains  and  which  have  been  arranged 
for  the  future.  These  will  include  the 
Croker  Laboratory  for  Cancer  Research 
and  numerous  other  research  laboratories 
and  hospitals.  The  main  hospital  in  the 
centre  will  be  a  nucleus  for  these  smaller 
institutions. 


Students  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  will  have  the  benefit  of  all 
these  institutions  and  students  wil!  hi- 
accepted  for  special  cxmrses  in  any  of 
them  separately. 

There  is  no  such  grouping  of  institutions 
of  medical  science  now  in  this  country 
and  it  is  not  Relieved  that  any  in  Europe 
will  compare  with  it  when  the  arrange- 
ments announced  by  the  trustees  are  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  announced  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  will  proceed  at 
once  to  purchase  the  property  for 
$2,500,000  from  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  whose  large  grounds  adjoin 
on  the  southeast,  and  that  the  erection 
of  the  hospital  and  college  buildings  will 
begin  as  soon  as  architects  can  draw  the 
plans. 

Committees  will  be  appointed  at  once  by 
Columbia  to  raise  the  $7,500,000  necessary 
as  its  share. 

Great  Institutions  Join  Force*. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  not  only 
will  Columbia  abandon  its  original  pur- 
pose of  moving  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  the  Dresel  property,  be- 
tween Amsterdam  avenue  and  Morning- 
side  Drive  and  116th  and  117th  streets, 
recently  purchased  by  the  university,  but 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  will  forego  its 
earlier  idea  of  rebuilding.  The  fund  set, 
$7,500,000,  includes  the  cost  of  the  uni- 
versity's share  of  the  land,  the  cost  of 
building  a  new  medical  school  and  an 
adequate  endowment  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school.  The  property  will 
have  room  in  which  to  develop  in  the 
future,  and  in  particular  to  make  provi- 
sion for  those  numerous  allied  institutions 
and  special  hospitals  that  are  now  every- 
where springing  up  as  part  of  a  well 
rounded  equipment  for  medical  teaching 
and  research. 

Mr.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnesie 


Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  is  quoted  in  the  report  of  thfl 
trustees  as  highly  indorsing  the  scheme. 
He  says  : — 

"To  do  this  in  New  York  will  not  only 
create  a  medical  institution  of  the  highest 
rank,  but  will  improve  more  directly  than 
ever  can  foe  done  in  any  other  way  the 
medical  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  regard  the  plan  as  one  of  the  great- 
est to  which  a  metropolitan  university 
could  address  itself.  There  is  no  other 
service  upon  which  Columbia  could  enter 
that  would  go  further  to  make  of  New 
York  a  centre  of  scientific  and  human'- 
tarian  enlightenmf nt." 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  professor  of 
patholoiy  at  Jo'Ons  Hopkins  University 
Medical  School,  has  written  to  Dr.  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia,  as  follows  : — 

"The  large  and  far-sighted  plan  foi 
medical  teaching  and  research  outlined 
in  your  letter  and  in  the  report  of  th« 
special  committee  presents  the  most  in 
spiring  possibilities  for  advancement  ol 
medical  knowledge  and  practice,  for  in 
crease  in  the  usefulness  and  renown  ol 
Columbia  University  and  of  the  Presby 
terian  Hospital,  and  for  service  in  pro 
motion  of  public  welfare." 


JV&uo    tforK,,  M*  J.,  Jruk)vcv\g/. 
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Many    familiar    corner    properties    in 
Manhattan,    a    large    number    occupied 
by     landmarks,     have     changed     hands 
since   January   1,      Moreover,   the   trad- 
ing  this    year    on  man:.-    occasions    has 
eIso  been  raised  above  the  ordinary  or 
commonplace   by  the   sale   of   large   im- 
proved  or  vacant  parcels,   each   valued 
*t  several  hundred  thousands  or  more. 
Probably   the   most   important   trans- 
action   of    those    with    stellar    features 
that  have  been  reported  since  the  New 
Year   was   the    option   obtained  for   the 
Presbyterian   Hospital   on    the   grounds 
formerly    occupied    by    the    New    York 
American    League    baseball    club.      The 
property  comprises  the  blocks  bounded 
by  165th   and  168th   sts.,  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  av.     This   fine  vacant 
property,  said  to  be  the  largest  unim- 
proved     under    the    ownership    of    one 
institution    on    Manhattan    Island,    has 
been  held  at  $g^(W^Wi — 1>  is.  owned  by 
ths    New    York    Institute    for   "lie    ILUu^ 
'  '  ^  iha  RMnfl      ""ir1"  Robinson, 
Charles    S.    Brown    Compltny    were    the 
brokers  who  negotiated  this  deal.    The 
property    is    superbly    located    for    thd 
purposes    intended,   being   in    the   heart 
c  t  the  Washington  Heights  section,  but 
not    in    the    well    built    up    part.      It    is 
the  intention  of  the   Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital to  move  from  its  old  home  site  in 
Park    av.    to    the    Washington    Heights 
«<.rtion. 


Se^uCe   tvfa<2/r-    IT/*    i-fM5 


Exhibits  of  the  Work  of  the  Blind 
From  Empire  State  At- 
tract Many. 


NEW  YORK'S  HEALTH 

SHOW   IS  FINEST 


Among  the  many  interesting  ana 
instructive  displays  in  the  educational 
palace  may  be  found  the  exhibit  of 
the  Xew  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Bggggphich  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  exhibit  of  its  kind  at  the 
exposition. 

The  booth  Is  occupied  by  two  show 
cases  containing  many  articles  of 
fancy  work  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Xew  York  School  for  the  Blind.  In 
addition  may  be  seen  brooms,  baskets 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  lamp  shades,  a 
cage  for  the  pet  canary,  and  what  not 
— a  collection  of  articles  admirab>y 
suned  to  satisfy  the  ornamental  ana 
useful  tastes  in  both  the  infant  and 
the  adult.  Who  would  dare  to  say  that 
this  fact  was  not  instrumental  in 
bringing:  into  our  immediate  vicinitj 
tne  frequent  and  not  familiar  baby 
snows?  •    ' 

The  work  done  by  the  schools  and 
the  literary,  musical  and  industrial 
accomplishments  of  their  students  aie 
thoroughly  Illustrated  by  slides  and 
photographs.  Books  in  the  dot-read- 
ing system  are  on  display  and  the 
method  of  printing  such  is  both  ex- 
plained and  demonstrated. 

The  exhibit  aims  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic a  true  and  proper  conception  re- 
garding the  capabilities  of  the  sight- 
less and  to  secure  for  them  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  seeing.  Visitors 
are  cordially  invited.  Come  early  to 
avoid  the  rush  and  be  the  first  to  get 
Meas  for  your  Christmas  shopping 
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Leveling  off  hill 
fob  medical  city 

Big* Engineering  Contract  for 

$15,000,000  Institution  Near- 

ing  Completion. 


FOR  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE 


Vast  Tract    to    Be    Ready  for 

Builders   in    Four   Months. 

Scope  of  Work. 


One  of  the  biggest  engineering  con- 
tracts started  in  this  city  since  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  and  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  were  built  is  approach- 
ing completion  at  Broadway  and 
168th  street. 

Preparing  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  buildings  which  will  make 
■up  the  $15,000,000  medical  centre 
planned  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  contrac- 
tors are  leveling  off  a  hill  running 
from  168th  to  165th  street,  between 
Broadway  and  Fort  Washington  ave- 
nue, and  behind  a  stone  wall  468  feet 
long  are  filling-  in  63,000  cubic  feet  of 
earth  and   rock. 

The  third  section  of  the  contract 
calls  for  the  construction  of  a  plot 
eight  acres  in  size,  running  between 
Riverside  Drive  and  the  Hudson 
River. 

When  the  tracts  between  Broadway 
nnd  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  property  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  are  smoothed  off  thoroughly 
— and  they  will  be  in  shape  to  turn  over 
to  builders  in  four  months,  or  seven 
tmonths  sooner  than  the  contract  'pro- 
vided— they  will  make  up  the  largest 
undivided  plot  available  in  this  city. 

Plenty   of   Boom   for    Growth. 

^  Columbia  and  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital do  not  plan  to  make  use  of  all  that 
room  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will 
be  put  up  there,  along  with  the  new  i 
home  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  In  the  years  to 
come  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital 
probably  will  be  transferred  to  that 
quarter.  It  Is  planned  to  found  the  first 
American  centre  for  medical  instruction 
nnd  practice. 


',  Columbia  alone  intends  to  spend 
$7,500,000  if  that  sum  can  be  raised 
within  five  years. 

rresbyterian  will  have  $7,000,000  ready 
to  put  into  the  project  by  the  time  the 
five  years  have  elapsed,  it  Is  believed. 
,  The  engineering  work,  which  is  being 
-pushed  by  a  small  army  of  workmen 
equipped  with  the  latest  steam  shovels, 
railroad  and  other  appliances,  falls  nat- 
urally Into  three  parts. 

The  land  running  from  168th  to  165th 
Streets,  from  Broadway  almost  to  Fort| 
Washington  avenue,  which  was  occupied 
3n  part  by  the  grodnds  of  the  American 
league  Baseball  Club,  presented  a  her- 
culean task  to  the  contractors.  -They 
found  148,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
(15.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  waiting  to 
be  removed. 

Clear  About   Six   City  Blocks. 

Working  since  July  23,  1014,  the  con- 
tractors have  removed  all  except  20,000 
yards  of  rock  and  10,000  yards  of  earth, 
which  rcse  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
above  the  level.  This  plot  is  0.2  acres 
in  extent,  or  about  six  city  blocks. 

By  putting  up  a  stone  wall  and  fill- 
ing in  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  feet 
of  stone  and  earth,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  contractors  have  brought 
an  additional  six  acres  of  land  to  run 
flush  with  the  9.2  acres  situated  to 
the  east. 

A.  ten-ton  roller  Is  smoothing  out 
the  creases  in  this  six-acre  lot.  At 
least  43.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock  have  been  dumped  into  the  hole 
behind  the  great  wall,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  shovel  in  20,000 
yards  more  before  that  part  of  the 
ground  is  leveled  off.  Thus,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  medical  buildings 
will  find  15.2  acres  of  land  ready  for 
them  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Third  Part  of  Big-  Contract. 

The  third  part  of  the  contract  con- 
sists of  the  eight-acre  plot  west  of 
Riverside  Drive  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Cen.tral.  It  has  been  necessary  to  fill 
in  143,000  cubic  feet  of  earth,  and  an 
additional  30,000  is  yet  to  be  put  in 
place.  Six  acres  of  the  eight  are 
ready,  however. 

The  whole  work  of  leveling  and 
filling  in  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
upward  of  a  third  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. By  improving  the  rocky  tract 
where  the  baseball  park  once  flour- 
ished the  owners  of  the  property,  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  theBlindjyhich  has  given  an  op- 
tion "Wrtflf^WlSi^r  part  of  the  land 
to  Columbia  and  Presbyterian,  have 
added  to  its  value  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  operations 
on  the  plot  have  attracted  crowds  of 
sightseers.  The  three  s>eam  shovels, 
one  of  five  tons  burden,  the  other  of 
three  tons  and  the  third  of  two  tons, 
have  been  biting  into  the  rook  and  loam 
with  manganese  steel  teeth  which  cc6t 
$48  apiece  and  which  wear  out  in  two 
months  and  a  half. 

Blasting  on  Gigantic  Scale. 

Three  locomotives  have  been  running 
on  the  little  railroad,  three-suartt-rs  of 
a  mile  long,  which  winds  in  and  out 
through    the   grounds   and    passes   on    a 


trestle  high  over  the  heads  of  pedes- 
trians on  Fort  Washington  avenue.  Ai 
eight-car  train  has  a  capacity  of  thirty- 
two  tons  of  earth  and  rock,  each  car 
taking   four   tons. 

The  blasting  has  ben  d-rne  on  a  scale 
that  makes  the  nearby  residents  feel 
as  If  they  would  enjoy  more  peace  on 
any  of  the  European  battle  l'nes.  One 
blast  alone  ripped  out  2,.">00  cubic  yards 
of  rock.  Each  time  a  blast  is  fired 
more  powder  is  used  than  in  a  12-inch 
shell,  or  about  1,400  pounds,  with  20 
per  cent,  gelatin.  Each  blast  costs  !?217 
for  powder.  The  «engineers  have  touched 
off  fifty-five  blasts  in  all,  using  up  T."iO 
pounds  of  dynamite  for  an  average  ex- 
plosion. 

The  Institute)  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which  owns  the  land  where  the 
medical  centre  will  rise  many  stories  in 
the  air,  has  paid  the  contractors  who 
shaved  off  and  cleaned  up  the  tract. 
John  J.  Ketchka  is  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  project  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. William  Crawfond  of  No.  7 
East  Forty-second  street  is  the  princi- 
pal  contractor. 

Now  that  all  doubt  Is  dispelled  about 
the  feasibility  of  converting  the  cliffs 
and  gullies  of  that  section  into  building 
plots,  the  question  of  the  option  which 
has  been  taken  by  Columbia  and  Tres- 
byterlan  remains  to  be  settled.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  option  expires. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  insti- 
tute are  expected  to  renew  the  option 
or  else  to  make  some  agreement  with 
th#  university  and  the  hospital  so  that 
the  plans  for  financing  the  medical 
centre  may  go  on  undisturbed  for  five 
years. 

The  institute,  which  has  a  valuaible 
property  at  No.  412  Ninth  avenue,  has 
been  planning  to  transfer  its  school 
from  that  crowded  quarter.  The  plot 
between  168th  and  165th  streets,  how- 
ever, has  proved  too  valuable  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Institute.  There  are 
Plans  afoot  for  establishing  the  in- 
stitute    in     a     building     plot     outside. 
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7V£W  CENTRE  OF  ACTIVITY 


BROADWAY  AND  ST.  NICHOLAS  AVENUE  ZONE  SOUTH  FROTYl   tfcS™  STREET 


Gradual   Absorption  of  Big   Estates 

Leaves    Little    Vacant    Land 

South  of  181st  Street. 


ANNOTOTCFMENT  made  last  •week  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital of  their  intention  to  exercise  the 
option,  held  by  them  since  March  last,  to 
purchase  from  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  the  property 
comprising  about  fourTSfyTJIWSft,  situate 
In  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  through  to 
Fort  "Washington  avenue,  between  165th 
and  168th  streets,  together  with  the 
liquidation  of  a  part  of  the  large  holdings 
of  the  J.  Hood  "Wright  estate.  Immediately 
to  the  north,  and  its  transfer  Into  the  hands 
of  operators,  to  be  parcelled  out  to  apart- 
ment house  builders,  defines  the  character 
of  the  development  of  that  part  of  Centra! 
Washington  Heights,  the  growth  of  which 
has  been  retarded  in  the  past  by  the  trend 
toward  other  locations. 


This  and  the  almost  complete  upbuilding 
of  the  Loyal  L.  Smith  estate  property,  a 
few  blocks  to  the  south,  purchased  by 
Harris  and  Maurice  Mandelbaum  and  sub- 
sequently resold  to  builders,  means  the 
complete  absorption  of  all  the  large  build- 
ing plots  south  of  165th  street- 

These  factors,  together  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  private  house  restrictions  on 
the  land  in  the  west  side  of  Broadway 
from  169th  to  170th,  will  also  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  upbuilding  of 
this  section, 

"ttlnle  the  action  of  the  hospital  trustees 
brings  nearer  to  a  realization  the  erection 
of  a  great  anedical  centre  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,  the  consummation 
of  the  project  is  contingent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  Columbia.  University,  which  will  be  as- 
sociated with  the  hospftal  in  the  venture, 
to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  $7,500,000  to  carry 
out  the  first  part  of  its  agreement.  It  '.? 
understood,  however,  that  a  definite  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  this  week  by  the 
principals  in  the  transaction. 

If  the  necessary  funds  are  raised  there 
will  be  erected  on  the  site,  which  was  at 
one  time  occupied  by  the  New  York  Am- 
erican   League    baseball    grounds,    a   new 
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ON  THE  HEIGHTS 


seventeen  story  Presbyterian  Hospital  ana 
a  series  of  smaller  pavilions,  all  connected 
with  underground  connections,  and  a  new 
building  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  Uruversity,  which 
t>"i!l  include  tlhe  Crooker  Laboratory  for 
Cancer  Research  and  numerous  other 
laboratories. 

"The  passing  of  the.  old  American 
League  Park  grounds,  which  has  long 
been  a  drawback  to  the  neighborhood," 
said  H&nry  H.  Dreyer,  "cannot  but  have 
a  benfficial  effect,  and  the  grouping  of 
large  institutions  devoted  to  medical 
research  will  give  added  stimulus  to 
local  realty  trading  and  building,  which 
already  shows  indications  of  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  That  the  neighbor- 
hood is  well  adapted  for  residential 
purposes  is  borne  out  by  the  compara- 
tively few  vacancies  existing  in  the 
newer  structures.  The  demand  has 
been  for  small  suites,  but  with  the  cur- 
tailment   in    the    production    of    larger 


ones  the  supply  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

"There  is  much  need  at  the  present 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  future,  of 
better  subway  accommodations.  The 
Washington  Heights  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  up  this  matter  with 
the  Interborough  officials  as  well  as 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  but  so 
far  no  fcstterments  have  been  obtained. 
The  station  at  168th  streeit  is  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  travel,  the 
elevators  insufficient  and  often  crowd- 
ed beyond  capacity. 

"The  improvement  scheme,  as  out- 
lined by  the  engineer  of  our  associa- 
tion, call  for  the  installation  of  four 
elevators  wihich  will  bring  passengers 
direct  from  the  subsurface  to  the  street 
level.  The  improvement  would  entail 
a  minimum  cost,  as  the  station  would 
be  built  on  city  property.  The  associa- 
tion will  now  renew  its  efforts  to  ob- 
tain th6  much  needed  facilities." 


OPTION  TO  HOSPITAL 
ON  OLD  BALL  GROUND 


Presbyterian     Considers     Pur- 
chase of  Plot  at  Broadway 
and   165th  Street. 


PRICE   HAS   BEEN   $2,500,000 


Institution  Virtually  Abandons  Plan 

to   Move  to  East  River  Site — 

Trustees    to    Meet. 


The  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  taken 
an  option  on  the  old  American  League 
Baseball  Park,  which  comprises  nine  and 
one-half  acres  in  the  upper  Washington 
Heights  district,  and  is  the  largest  un- 
divided plot  immediately  available  for  a 
large  institutional  building  on  Monhat- 
tan  Island.  It  is  bounded  by  Broadway, 
Port  Washington  Avenue,  166th  and 
168th  Streets,  and  is  owned  by  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  which  occupies  the  old  stone 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Ninth 
Avenue,  between  Thirty-third  and  Thir- 
ty-fourth  Streets. 

The  property  has  been  held  at  $2,yOO,- 
000,  but  the  officers  ot  neither  institut- 
tion  would  state  last  night  at  what 
price  the  option  had  been  given.  The 
frontage  on  Broadway  is  702  feet,  00S 
feet  on  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  5HG 
fed  on  165th  Street,  and  075  feet  on 
168th  Street. 

••  We  secured  the  option  a  few  days 
ago,"  said  William  V.  S.  Thome,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  "  It 
holds  good  for  several  weeks,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  will  be  held  at 
an  early  date  to  determine  definitely 
upon  the  wisdom  of  purchasing  the  site 
and  moving  the  hospital  to  the  upper 
west  side." 

Mr.  Thorne  said  this  site  was  regarded 
with  especial  favor,  because  it  would 
bring  the  hospital  nearer  to  Columbia 
University,  with  which  a  working  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  the  educational  and 
medical  facilities  of  both  institutions 
was  effected  about  five  years  ago. 

"  The  hospital  will  probably  remain 
where  it  is  for  four  or  five  years  more," 
he  said,  "  for  it  will  take  some  time  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  proposed 
structures,  and  plans  for  such  a  large 
undertaking  cannot  be  completed  or 
acted  upon  in  a  hurry." 

For  more  than  seven  years  the  hos- 
pital has  been  looking  about  for  a  new 
home. 


John  S.  Kennedy,  who  was  a  Trustee 
for  many  years  before  his  death  In 
IUO0  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  to- 
ward this  end.  In  1908,  to  celebrate  his 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary,  he  gave 
the  hospital  $1,000,000  toward  the  con- 
ttrustlon  of  a  new  building.  A  few 
•nonths  later  he  bought  the  block  front- 
ing the  East  River  and  bounded  by 
Avenue  A,  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Streets,  and  presented  it  to  the 
hospital  as  a  site,  for  its  future  home. 
\  few  months  later  a  large  part  of  the 
opposite  block  was  purchased.  The 
East  Side  property  is  now  assessed  at 
about  $500,000. 

Mr.  Thome  said  that  no  decision  had 
brer,  reached  as  to  what  would  be  done 
wilh  these  holdings  and  no  action  would 
be  taken  until  the  proposed  removal  to 
Washlncton  Heights  was  settled,  but  if 
that  was  favorable  the  cast  side  prop- 
Iei  tv   would   be  sold. 

Mr.  Kennedv  left  the  hospital  at  his 
death  $2,250,000  for  such  use  as  the 
Trustees  saw  fit.  The  property  now 
occupied  bv  the  hospital  is  assessed, 
with  the  improvements,  at  more  than 
$3,000,000,  the  land  value  alone  being 
nearlj  $2,500,000.  It  includes  the  en- 
tire block  hounded  bv  Madison  and  Park 
Wenues,  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first 
Streets,  covered  bv  the  main  hospital 
buildings  and  outdoor  dispensary  de- 
partment and  a  frdontage  of  134  feet  on 
the  north  side  of  Seventy-first  Street, 
between  Madigon  and  Park  Avenues,  oc- 
cupied by  l lie  Nurses'  Home. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
founded  in  t8ft>.  James  Lenox,  founder 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  gave  the  block 
which  has  been  used  by  the  hospital 
buildings.  The  first  structure  there 
was  opened  in  1872.  The  annual  reporl 
ending  Sept.  .'.0.  last,  showed  that  23.667 
persons  were  treated,  of  whom  4.1-tl 
occupied  beds  in  the  hospital  and  of 
these  3!)  per  cent,  were  free  patients. 
The  President  of  the  hospital  board  :s 
Frederick  Sturges.  Robert  W.  De 
Forest  is  Vice  President,  William  V.  S. 
Thorn-.  Treasurer,  and  Matthew  ' '. 
Fleming.    Secretary. 

Howland  Davis  is  President  of  die 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Frederic  de  P.  Foster. 
Treasurer,  and  Linzee  Blagden,  Secre- 
tary.  In  the  negotiations  Bowers  & 
Sands  are  acting  as  attorneys  for  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind  and  De  Forest 
Brothers  for  the  hospital. 
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$500   to    Provide   Flowers   for   a  Tablet 
to    His    Memory. 

B*  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Howard,  of  Corona,  Long  Island, 
$500  is  left  the  Union  Evangelical 
Church,  of  Corona,  to  pay  for  white 
flowers  to  be  placed  three  times  an- 
nually on  a  tablet  in  the  church  erected 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Thomas 
W.  Howard.  The  sum  of  $5,000  was  given 
to  the  church  and  a  large  oil  portrait 
of  her  husband   to   the   Sunday   school. 

Other  sums,  ranging  from  $500  to 
$5,000,  were  left  to  institutions  and 
relatives.  The  residue  was  left  to  the 
New  Yoj?  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
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MUSICAL  CLUB— The  January  meerV 
ting-Af  the  members  at  the  home  of  Mr# 
■Kar^H.  Jtcher.  125  Arlington  street  was 
a  pleasSITt  event  of  Tuesday  morning  and 
the  club  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  blind  when  Miss  Lucasta  J.  Boynton, 
secretary  gave  an  informal  talk  on  mus- 
ic teaching  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  As  Miss 
Boynton  was  a  member  of  ffWfticulty  the 
ideas  expresed  were  gained  from  her  per- 
sonal observation  and  impressions  and 
were  of  particular  value.  Members  of  the 
club  expresed  their  Interest  In  the  talk 
and  appreciation  of  the  same.  During  the 
session  a.  most  interesting  program  of  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  selections  were  ren- 
dered and  the  participants  were  cordial- 
ly praised  for  the  display  of  talent.  A 
feature  of  the  rendition  was  the  quartet 
music  which  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Hitchcock  Adams,  Mrs.  Harold  G. 
Look,  Miss  Mabel  A.  Davis,  Mrs.  Ralph 
E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Howe,  Mrs. 
Florence  Laubham  Wilson,  Miss  Anne 
Kaulbach,  with  soprano  obligato  by  Mrs. 
Edwin  L.  Daniels  and  four  hand  accom- 
paniment by  Mrs.  John  K.  Nichols  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  W,  Palmer.  The  program  was 
arranged  in  this  order: 
Piano — Prelude  in  D  minor  (for  left 
hand,  Arthur  Foote 

Mrs.    Ralph   E.    Gardner. 
Songs — "There's   a   Ship   Dies   off  Dunne- 
gan,"  Arthur  Foote 

"Oh!  Let  Night  Speak  of  Me,"   (words  by 
Arlor  Bates),  G.  W.  Chadwick 

Mrs.   Harold  J.   Look. 
Piano  "Twilight."  Margaret  R.  Lang 

Miss   Bessie   Lyons. 
Song    Requiem    (words    by    Robert    Louis 
Stevenson) 

Mrs.    John   H. 
Piano — Gulls, 
Weeping  Willows. 

Miss    Boynton. 
Quartet — Winken  Blinken  and  Nod. 

Ethelbert  Nevin 
Piano — Phantom    Riders    (Scherzo), 

Florence  N.  Barbour 
Miss  Hortense  Pierce. 
Songs — Last  Night  I  Heard   the  Nightin- 
gale, Mary  Turner  Salter 
Her  Love  Song,  Mary  Turner  Salter 

Miss  Beatrice  Osgood. 
Piano — Capriccio    (from   Suite   in    D   min- 
or) Arthur  Foote 
Mrs.   Gardner. 
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Sidney  Homer 
Mitchell. 

Richard  Patt 
Rubin  Goldmark 
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;/*9mj  MANSFlKi.i,  HOTES,  Tfl  years  old. 
mh^8'?  b«en  blind  since  he  was  8  years 
oio#  <itari  at  his  home.  236  Greene  Avenue, 
°"MSJn.  yesterday,     Mr.   Noye*  was  a 
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FOR  INSTITUTE  FQR  THE^BIINI). 

ShaJceapeare       Programme       Arranged 
for      \iini«ri'>ui">      Exercises, 


A  Shakespea*  terf  entenary  programme 
will  be  offered  afc-The  anniversary  exer- 
cises of  the  Xcw  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  on  Thursday  of 
next  week  at  8:30  o  elui'K  7n'  the  evening 
at  Assembly  Hall,  Ninth  Avenue  and  34th 
Street. 

After  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
by  well-known  singers  and  performers 
there  will  be  scenes  from  "Julius  Caesar  " 
by  Carl  Rice  and  Harold  Hoist;  scenes 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  by  Olive 
Van  Etten,  Marguerite  Penny,  and  Emma 
Kingrsland,  and  scones  from  "Macbeth" 
bj  toilton  Bennett,  'rf-jw;.  sab 
Heidclburg.  and   Anthony   Luppino. 
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BUSED  IN  SHAKESPEARE  PLAYS. 


:a  of   Bard's  Time  Also   Sana;  at 
N.     Y.     Institute. 

Shakespeare's  plays  were  acted  "by 
blind  performers  for  an  audience  com- 
posed mainly  of  'blind  persons  at  the. 
anniversary  exercises  of  the  New  Tor!; 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
412   Ninth  avenue,   last  night. 

On  a  stage  that  followed  the  Shake- 
spearian style  fo  setting  boys  and  girls 
garbed  in  appropriate  costumes  per- 
formed portions  of  "King  Henry  V.," 
"Julius  Caesar,"  "Macbeth,"  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  and  "As  You  Like  It." 
The  influence  of  the  coming  tercentenary 
likewise  predominated  in  the  rest  of  the 
programme,  songs  from  Shakespeare's 
works  being  rendered  by  a  chorus  of 
pupils. 

Essays  on  the  bard's  characters  were 
presented  by  Anna  Abrams.  Milton  Ben- 
nett and  George  Kraluer.  The  advanced 
gymnasium  class  went  through  the  steps 
joi  oic l  lMiBllsl,  dances.  A  large  audience 
attended.  _2 
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VES  $650,000  TO  CHAKITY. 


MM    Miirtlm    H.    Anilpcw    Made    Pri- 
vate  Beqitealii  of  Only   $8OO,0OO. 

The  will  of  Miss  Martha  II.  Andrew, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Andrew,  who 
died  on  February  5  last  at  512  Fifth 
avenue,  disposes  of  an  estate  of  $800,000 
in  personal  property  and  $150,000  in  real 
estate,  of  which  all  except  $300,000  goes 
to  charities.  Miss  Andrew  died  at  the 
age  of  86  and  her  only  relatives  were 
three  cousins. 

Miss  Andrew  left  $50,000  each  to  the 
Xew  York  Skill  and  Cancer  Hospital,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Children'? 
Society,  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Board  of 
Foreign  and  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Tuskegee  Nor- ' 
mal  Institute  and  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
also  takes  one-fifth  of  the  residuary  es- 
tate, the  other  residuary  legatees  being 
the  American  Bible  Society,  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital and  American  Female  Guardian 
Society. 

The  will  gives  $25,000  each  to  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Presbyterian  Home  for' 
Aged  Wome>*  Home  for  Incurables, 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  Berea  College, 
.Yew  York  City  Mission  Society  and  New 
York  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  So- 
ciety. The  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Destitute  Blind  got  $15,000  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  all  the  decedent's 
jewels  and  $20,000  went  to  the  Ameri- 
Seaman's  Friend  Society. 

The  relatives,  Cleveland  F.  Benton. 
Louisa  Benton  and  Susanna  F.  F.  Ben- 
ton, got  $50,000  each,  and  three  friends, 
Charles.  Andrew  and  Edward  S.  Lime- 
burger,   also  received  $50,000  each. 
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titute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  In  a  Scene 
From  '^STToiTXike  It." 
They  Are,  Left  to  Right: 
Helen  Schafer  as  Orlando, 
IfcachelAskenas  as  Rosalind, 
.'Frances  Sievert  as  Celia. 
{Photo  by  Pack  Bros.) 
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PROFESSOR  STEPHEN  BABCOCK, 
NATIVE  OF 


WESTERLY,  DIE 

>ator    of    the     BMn 


: 


Prominent     Educ« 

Dle»    at    Yonken    Home. 

Prof.  Stephen  Babcock  of  the  New  To 
School  for  the  Blind,,  j  mitr  "  of  Pott' 
Hill.  Westerly,  died  yesterday  at  h 
home  at.  48  Livingston  avenue.  Yonker 
N.  Y..  in  hi?  S4th  year.  Blind  himse 
from  the  age  of  19,  he  entered  the  Na 
York  school  in  1858  as  a  pupil,  later  b 
came  an  instructor,  then  principal,  serj 
ing  the  school  until  his  retirement  in  19C 

During  his  term  as  principal.  GrovJ 
Cleveland,  for  a  time,  served  as  h 
secretary.  Prof.  Babcock  is  said  to  ha-j 
constructed  the  first  raised  maps  for  tV 
blind,  still  the  standard  in  use  in  add 
tion  to  his  main  life  work,  he  was  prom 
nent  in  religious  activities,  acting  i 
Vice  President  of  the  Sabbath  Tract  S 
ciety.  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Fir 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Ne 
York,  and  trustee  of  the  Seventh  T>?. 
Baptist  Memorial  Board  In  1905  and  19 
he  was  President  of  the  Seventh  Da 
Baptist  General  Conference  He  was  all 
treasurer  of  the  American  Associatin 
of  Institutes   for   the   Blind. 

Alfred  University  conferred  the  degr< 
of  A.  M.  on  Prof.  Babcock  in  1902.  In  tl 
following  year  he  published  "Babcock' 
Genealogy."  a  work  on  which  he  labor< 
for   20   years. 

He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Hp; 
rietta  Van  Patten  of  Washington,  wl 
survives  him,  besides  two  sisters,  P 
Lucy  A.  Babcock  of  Alfred.  N.  Y.»  ar 
Mrs.  Henry  Ambler  of  Chatham,   N.   V. 
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•      PROF.    STEPHEN  BABCOCK" 

Prof.  Stephen  Babcock,  for  many  years 
a  teacher  In  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind,  died 'JyJsterday  at  his  home.  48 
Livingston  Avemte,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Pro- 
fessor BabocVkj^fes  born  at  Potter  Hill, 
It.  I.',  eighty:T6tir  years  ago. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  blind 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  He  became 
a  student,  at  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  when  his  course  there  was 
completed  became  a  teacher  at  the  School,  j 
Soon  afterward  he  appointed  Grover1 
Cleveland,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  his  secretary.  Professor  Bab- 
cock served  as  an  instructor  in  the 
School  until  his  retirement  in  1904,  and 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  system  of 
raised  maps  used  hi  teaching  geography 
to  the  blind. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
Sabbath  Tract  Society,  a  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  the  First  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Church  of  New  York,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Memorial  Board. 
In  1906  and  1906  he  was  president  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference. 
He  also  was  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Institutes  for  the  Blind 

In  1902  Alfred  University  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  on  Professor 
Babcock,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  "Babcock's  Genealogy."  Pro- 
fessor Babcock  married  Miss  Henrietta 
Van  Patten,  of  Washington,  in  1878.  He 
leaves  his  wife  and  two  sisters,  Dr.  Lucy 
A.  Babcock,  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ambler,  of  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
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Professor  Stephen  Babcock,  blind 
and  an  educator  of  the  bJlncL^jtho 
was  for  50  years  connecteaWuJitn'a 
N.jw  York  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
Friday  at  his  home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  He  wis 
born  in  Potter  Hill,  in  this  state,  and 
injured  his  eyes  at  the'  age  of  16  so 
that  he  became  totally  blind  threo 
years  later.  Professor  Babcock  then 
entered  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  after  being  graduated  be-, 
came  a  teacher  there,  later  being  ap-| 
pointed  principal,  and  finally  profes- 
sor. He  resigned  from  the  school  in 
1904.  Professor  Babcock  Invented  the 
system  of  maps  used  in  teaching  geog-j 
raphy  to  the  blind,  and  these  are  used 
the  world  over.  At  one  time  Gros'c-r 
Cleveland,  later  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  his  private  secretary. 
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The  body  of  Professor  Stephen  Bab- 
cock, who  died  Thursday  at  his  nome 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y„  arrived  in  Westerly, 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  burial  was  in 
Hopkinton    cemetery,    in    the    Babcock 

mfJ  iy   ?u°\    He   was   born   at   po"er 
Ulll  In  the  town  of  Westerly,  84  years 
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OBITUARY 


Prof    Stephen    Babcock 

Prof.  Stephen  Babcock,  who  was 
widely  known  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  died 
May  19th  at  his  home  in  YaaieaNMrfter 
an  illness  of  two  years. having  suffered 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  1913,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

Prof.  Babcock  was  the  son  of  Oliver 
and  Phebe  Babcock  and  was  born  at 
Potter  Hill  Dec.  22,  J 832.  As  the  result 
of  an  injury  received  at  the  age  of  16 
his  eyesight  was  impaired,  gradually 
diminishing,  until  at  19  he  became  to- 
tally blind. 

In  1853  he  entered  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  city,  where  he  soon 
became  a  teacher,  and  remained  until 
1904,  when  he  retired.  He  specialized 
in  mathematics  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  set  of  raised  o.i.j- 
sected  maps  for  the  blind,  which  he 
afterwards  improved  and  perfected. 
He  furnished  a  complete  set  of  these 
maps  for  his  own  school  and  addi- 
tional sets  for  other  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Europe  and  America.  This 
map  is  still  the  standard  and  is  used 
in  all  schools  for  the  blind. 

Prof.  Babcock  was  treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind  and  for  many  years  was 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Sev- 
enth-day Baptist  church  of  New  York 
city.  He  was  ten  years  president  of 
the  American  Sabbath  Tract  society 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist Memorial  board.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  general  conference  in 
1905-06. 

In  1902  he  received  the  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  Alfred  university.  A  year 
later  he  published  a  Babcock  Geneal- 
ogy, upon  which  he  had  been  working 
for  20  years. 

He  married  Henrietta  Van  Patten 
Taylor  in  1878,  who  survives  him,  with 
her  sister.  Miss  Bessie  Van  Patten,  and 
his  two  sisters.  Dr.  Lticy  A  Babcock  of 
Alfred,  N.  Y..  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ambler 
of  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Babcock  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  was  excep- 
tionally well  informed  upon  a  large 
variety  of  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  day,  in  which  he  took  a 
keen  interest.  He  was  a  happy  and 
(('■vo.it  Christian  and  a  lover  of  all 
that   is  beautiful  in   nature. 


The  services  at  his  home  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Edgar  Van  Horn,  as- 
sited  by  President  Bootli  C.  Davis  of 
Alfred  university.  Rev.  Edwin  Shaw, 
secretary  of  the  Sabbath  Tract  soet- 
ety,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelbw,  a  friend 
of  many  years.  Dr.  Harry  Prentice 
sang  Abide  with  .Me  and  How  Firm  a 
Foundation.  Many  friends  and  rela- 
tes from  far  and  near  filled  the  house. 
The  remains  were  brought  to  Westerly 
this  afternoon  on  the  1:54  train  in  a 
private  car.  with  a  party  of  25.  and 
burial  was  in  the  First  Hopkinton 
cemetery. 

For  over  sixty  years  lie  had  been 
going  back  and  forth  on  the  New 
Haven  road  between  New  York  and 
Westerly  and  had  become  a  familiar 
and  most  interesting  personality  to 
m.-.ny  of  the  officials  and  employes, 
who,  on  his  last  journey,  were  ^lad  to' 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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STEPHEN"   BABCOCK   DEAD 


Rose  from  Pupil  to  Head  of  New  York 
institute   " 


en  rsaDcocK,  principal  tor  more 
thaft  fifty  years  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Manhattan,  and 
constructor  of  the  first  raised  map  for 
the  blind,  is  dead  at  his  residence,  48 
Livingston  Avenue,  Yonkers. 

He  was  born  in  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.,  in 
1832.  Owing  to  an  injury  received 
when  sixteen  years  old  Mr.'  Babcock's 
eyesight  gradually  diminished  until 
at  nineteen  he  became  totally  blind. 
He  entered  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  1853  as  a  pupjl  and  began 
to  teach  two  years  later.  He  contin- 
ued in  this  capacity  until  1904,  when 
he  retired  and  moved  to  Yonkers.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Babcock  was 
treasurer  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instruction  for  the  Blind,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract 
Society  and  a  member  of  other  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  organizations. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sisters,  Dr. 
Lucy  Babcock,  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Ambler,  of  Chatham,  wife 
of  the  late  Senator  Ambler. 
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ELEPUIT  PUTS 


gpUT  Of  ORDER 

Lucy,  Imported  for  Detroit,  Goel 

on  Rampage,  but  200  Men 

Finally  Subdue  Her. 


CAUSES  PANIC  AMONG  BLIND 


Crushes  Great  Iron  Gate  at  Ninth 
Avenue  Institute — Bill  Sny- 
der Out-Generaled. 


Lucy,  a  386-\  e*r-o:<J  elephant  from 
London, arrived  here  yesterday  on  the 
steamship   Minnehaha. 

In  twelve  hours  she  created  more 
excitement  and  did  more  damage  than 
an  elephant  ever  did  in  New  York 
before.  She  put  theentire  high  pres- 
sure water  system  op  the  West  Side 
out  of  commission:  'brew  the  students 
of  the  New_Y_o_rj,v  ^&ftft.UtUi&_ J!or  >ile 
Education  of  the  Blind  into  a.  panir 
end  had  thousands  of  persons,  in- 
cluding the  police  reserves  from  two 
stations,  trying  to  pacify  her. 

At  2  o'clock  this  morning  200  men 
draggedher  aboard  a  car  to  be  taken 
to  "Detroit. 

IMPORTED   FOR   300. 

Lucy  was  imported  bj  tl.  E.  Bartels, 
of  Xo.  44  Cortlandt  street,  for  the  De- 
troit Zoo.  It  was  bad  enough  to  come 
to  New  York,  but  the  thought  of  going 
to  Detroit  was  the  last  straw. 

Luke  Connolly,  who  came  over  with 
her.  started  at  2  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon  to  take  her  to  a  car  on  the 
New  York  Central  tracks  at  Eleventh 
avenue  and  Thirty-second  street. 
Thousands  of  citizens,  forty  policemen 
and  Bill  Snyder  and  his  assistant.  Bob 
Hurton,   joined   in   the  attempt. 

Bill  Snyder  finally  got  a  lot  of 
chains  and  rope  around  her  and  ?_n 
automobile  was  attached.  Then  Lucy, 
trumpeting  madly,  was  half  dragged 
and  half  led  down  to  the  railroad 
tracks. 


When  she  got  sight  of  the  car  again 
sha  stood   still   in    her   trp~ks. 

"I'm  through.'  said  B>1  Snyder.  "I've 
seen  stubborn  elephants,  :>ut  she'a  the 
limit." 

"Then  Bill  left  her  flat.  Luke  Con- 
nolly,'aided  by  the  200  citizens,  flnally 
got  he)   on  the 

1 1  took  from  2  o'clock  -to  6  yester- 
dty  afternoon  to  gel  Lucy  as  far  as 
Thirty-second  street,  Then  Luke  Con- 
nolly became  exhausted.  Joseph 
Shay,  of  No.  548  West  Thirtieth 
street  who  has  a  fetching  way  with 
elephants,  volunteered  his  services. 
Lucy  gave  him  mo  lool;  and  then 
started  to  roll  him  like  a  cigarette 
against  a  stone  wall.  He  was  for- 
tunate to  escape  -with  his  life. 

At  Tenth  avenue  Lucy  bumped 
against  a  plug  connected  ^vith  the 
high  presure  water  main,  smashing 
it.  and  causing  a  great  leak.  At  12:30 
o'clock  this  morning  the  alarm  was 
sounded  that  the  high  pressure  sys- 
tem was  out  of  order.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years  that  such 
an  alarm   has   been   sounded. 

"Smoky"  Joe  Martin  sent  seevral 
score  men  out  to  find  the  leak.  Finally 
they  discovered  it  The  system  was 
at  once  switched  to  the  low  pressure 
until  repairs  can  be  made.  Meantime 
the  entire  lower  West  Side,  from 
Thirty-fourth  street  to  the  Battery 
will  have  low  pressure. 

COAXED   TO   THE   CAR. 

Finally,  with  twenty  loaves  of 
bread,  hundreds  of  bags  of  peanuts 
and  several  pounds  of  sugar,  Lucy 
was  coaxed  as  far  as  the  car.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  the  sight  of  Death  avenue 
that  increased  her  anger.  She  started 
to  "back."  That  is  a  bad  sign.  She 
backed  down  Eleventh  avenue  as  far 
as  Twenty-ninth  street.  Then  she 
turned  up  Ninth  avenue.  She  con- 
tinued "backing"  until  she  reached 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Still  backing,  ^ucy  knocked  down  a 
great  iron  gate  and  got  into  the  yard. 
Her  trumpetings  sent  cold  chills  dowr 
the  backs  of  the  inmates.  They  wera 
thrown  into  a  panic  when  Luci 
crushed  a  partition  between  two 
the   buildings. 

It  was  then  that  the  reserves  fro| 
two    station    houses    and    Bill    Snyc 
were  summoned. 
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'  Blind  . .pupil 
-vVliax  can  b< 


Us  In  Musical  Recital. 
■"vvnai  can  be  done  to  make  musicians 
ou1^Jry>llnd  persons  was  illustrated  last 
ni«lifc-«vhen  a  pupils'  recital  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind      \v.  at     the      institution. 

There    wen  numbers    and    solo 

pieces  on  ufftno  and   organ.     Besides  the 
chorus    ofjfpupils    those    who    took    part 
were  LerfHeidelberg,   Emma  Kingsland, 
Harry    JBabel.      Anna      Wagner,       - 
BenneUr  Rachel   Askenas,    Frances 
vert,  jporge  Krauer,   and  Edgar  Krai- 


T 
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Death  of  Prof.  Stephen  Bab- 
cock,  Who  Had  Relatives  in 
the  Glove  Cities,  Ends  a 
Remarkable  Career. 


The  following  article  from  the  "Wes- 
terly, R.  L.,  Sun,  regarding  the  late 
Prof.  Stephen  Babcock,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  many  friends  in  Glov- 
ersville  and  Johnstown,  where  he  was 
quite  well  known,  having  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  here  in  days  gone  by. 
He  had  a  number  of  distant  relatives 
in  this  vituutyjncludng  Mrs.  A.  D.  Nor- 
ton oi  J  [A  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Barcla  .*•»»£.  >»h*r-!i  own,  who  are  cous- 
ins of  the  deceased. 

Prof.  Stephen  Babcock,  who  was 
widely  known  both  in  this  county  and 
abroad  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  died 
May  19th  at  his  home  in  Yonkers  after 
an  illness  of  two  years,  having  suffered 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  1913,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

Prof.  Babcock  was  {he  son  of  Oliver 
and  Phebe  Babcock  and  was  born  at 
Potter  Hill,  Dec.  22,  1832.  As  the  result 
of  an  injury  received  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, his  eyesight  was  impaired  grad- 
ually diminishing,  until  at  nineteen  he 
became  totally  blind. 

In  1853  ho  entered  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  city,  where  he  soon 
became  a  teacher,  and  remained  until 
1904,  when  he  retired.  He  specialized 
in  mathematics  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  set  of  raised  dis- 
sected maps  for  the  blind,  which  he 
afterwards  improved  and  perfected. 
He  furnished  a  complete  set  of  these 
maps  for  his  own  school  and  addi- 
tional sets  for  other  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Europe  and  America.  This 
«map  is  still  the  standard  and  is  used 
in  all  schools  for  the  blind. 


Prof.  Babcock  was  treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind,  and  for  many  years  was 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Sev- 
enth-day Baptist  church  of  New  York 
city.  He  was  ten  years  president  of 
the  American  Sabbath  Tract  society 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist Memorial  board.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  general  conference  in 
1905-06. 

In  1912  he  received  the  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  Alfred  university.  A  year 
later  he  published  a  Babcock  geneal- 
ogy, upon  which  he  had  been  working 
:for  twenty  years. 

He  married  Henrietta  Van  Patten 
Taylor  in  1878,  who  survives  him,  with 
her  sister,  Miss  Bessie  Van  Patten,  and 
his  two  sisters,  Dr.  Lucy  A.  Babcock  of 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ambler 
of  .Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Babcock  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  was  excep- 
tionally well  informed  upon  a  large 
veriety  of  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  day,  in  which  he  took  a 
keen  interest.  He  was  a  happy  and 
devout  christian  and  a  lover  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature. 

The  services  at  his  home  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Edgar  Van  Horn,  as- 
sisted by  President  Booth  C.  Davis  of 
Alfred  university,  Rev.  Edwin  Shaw, 
secretary  of  the  Sabbath  Tract  soci- 
ety, and  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow,  a  friend 
of  many  years.  Dr.  Harry  Prentice 
sang  "Abide  "With  Mie  and  How  Firm  a 
Foundation."  Many  friends  and  rela- 
tives from  far  and  near  filled  the  house. 
The,  remains  were  brought  to  Westerly 
this  afternoon  on  the  1:54  train  in  a 
private  car,  with  a  party  of  twenty- five 
and  interment  was  made  at  the  First 
Hopkinson  cemetery. 

For  over  sixty  years  Prof. 
Babcock  had  been  going  back 
and  forth  on  the  New  Haven 
road  between  New  York  and 
Westerly  and  had  become  a  familiar 
and  most  interesting  personality  to 
many  of  the  officials  and  employes, 
who,  on  his  last  journey,  were  glad  to 
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fcSTOR  BUYS  AMERICAN 
BALL  PARK,  IS  REPORT 

62,000,000  Deal  Bound  by  Check 
J\  for  $100,000. 

Thfrinal  contracts  for  the  purchase 
it  the  former  grounds  of  the  American 
League  Baseball  Club,  comprising  six 
:i ty  blocks,  bounded  by  Broadway,  Fort 
Washington  Avenue,  165th  and  168th 
Streets,  were  signed  yesterday.  The 
Douglas  Robinson,  Charles  S.  Brown 
Company  announced  that,  it  had  com- 
pleted the  deal,  and  that  neither  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  nor  Columbia 
University  was  the  buyer. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  hospital 
and  the  university  to  develop  the 
property  as  a  medical  centre.  Jointly 
they  secured  last  fall  an  option  to 
purchase  for  $2,000,000  the  old  base- 
irII  park  from  the  trustees  of  the_New 
fork  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Because 
-111.1  nillW^W^^WWt— «W»  necessary 
'unds  to  get  the  premises  and  start 
he  erection  of  the  first  group  of  build- 
ngs  for  the  proposed  medical  centre 
hey  had  to  abandon  the  project. 

It  was  rumored  last  night  that  Vin- 
cent Astor  was  the  buyer.  This  would 
be  hie  largest  purchase  of  Manhattan 
real  estate  since  he  became  head  of 
the  Astor  estate.  At  the  signing  of 
final  contracts  yesterday  the  buyer 
bound  the  deal  by  a  check  for  $100,000. 
About  a  month  later  he  will  pay  the  re- 
maining sum  due—about  $2,000,000— 
and   take   title   to   the   premises. 

Although  the  six  blocks  are  ready 
for  builders  of  apartment  houses,  the 
Douglas  Robinson,  Charles  S.  Brown 
Company  intimated  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  several  years  before  the  prop- 
erty was  improved.  By  that  time  the 
cost  of  building  material  will  be  at  a 
low  level,  it  is  thought.  Title  to  the 
premises  will  be  taken  by  the  City  Real 
Estate  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Tittle  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company. 


BALL   -GROUNDS    SOLD. 

>ld  ball  grounds  between 
bacrway.  Fort  Washington  avenue, 
ih  and  168th  streets,  Manhattan,  oc- 
ing  six  blocks,  which  have  been 
led  by  the  New  York  Institute  for 
have  been  sold  MMHHv 
ison,  Charles  S.  Brown  Com- 
panv.  The  property  has  been  held  at 
$2,500,000.  Over  a  year  ago  the  trus- 
tees of  the  blind  institute  leveled  off 
the  property  for  building  and  cut 
through  intersecting  streets,  making  a 
new  north  and  south  thoroughfare 
between  165th  and  168th  3treets, 
known  as  Knowlton   place. 


Jviwe    If  .,    iqib. 


OLD  BALL  GROUNDS 
n  SOLD  IN  BIG  DEAL 

Former  American  League  Park 

on  Broadway  Taken  by 

Unnamed  Buver. 


AN       ALL       CASH       SALE 


Sale  is  announced   of  the  former   Nrw 
York  American  League     Baseball     Club 
property,   six   blocks  bounded   by   Broad- 
way,    Fort     Washington     avenue,     165th 
and    168th    streets.      Douglas    Robinson, 
Charles    S.    Brown    Company    negotiated 
the  sale  for  the  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Institute    for    the    BJiild-     The    property 
fronts   702  feet  along  Broadway,   facing 
the  168th  street  entrance  of  the  subway, 
666.8    feet   on   Fort   Washington    avenue, 
536.7  feet  on    165th  street,   and   675   feet 
on   168th  street,  and  is  that   which   was 
optioned  about  a  year  ago  at  $2,000,000 
by   the   Presbyterian    Hospital,   with    the 
view  to  developing  the  blocks  as  a  medi- 
cal   centre,    in    association    with    Colum- 
bia   University,    a    project    which       was 
permitted    to    lapse.       The    purchaser    of 
this  huge  tract,  in  the  heart  of  a  section 
developed  with     high     grade     apartment 
houses,  is  to  remain  a  secret.  The  brokers 
declined  to  make  known  for  whom  they 
had  purchased   the   land   or   to   tell    what 
Plans  they  had  for  it.     The  purchase  was 
for  all  cash.     The  secrecy  as  to  the  pur- 1 
chaser  is  to  be  preserved   in   the   taking 
of   title,    which    will    be   assumed    by    the 
City  Real  Estate  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Title   Guarantee   and   Trust   Com- 
pany.      Neither     the     Presbyterian     Hos- 
pital   nor    any    other    institution    is    con- 
cerned with  the  transaction.     The  blocks, 
formerly    covered    with    rock,    20   feet    in 
height  In  some  parts,  have  been  brought 
down  to  grade  and  are  readv   for  build- 
ing operations. 
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doug-lae  Robinson.  Charles  S.  Brown 
Oomjiaiiar  are  the  brokers  who  have  sold 
the  Asfbounded  by  Broadway  and  Fort 
Washington  avenue,  165th  and  168th  streets, 
belonging  to  the  New  York  Institution  for 
^h  Education  of  the  Blind  and  spoken  of 
as  H-InJ,  II1IUIH  iPyJmiltia  lUigl  week.  The 
pui  chaser's  Identity  Is  not  to  become 
known  at  this  time,  but  the  brokers  state 
|that  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  or  Columbia  University, 
which  institutions  took  an  option  on  the 
property  about  a  year  ago  through  the 
same  brokers,  which  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pire. 


Jivc<r-M.s.t    II  ..    m  (o- 


BALL  PARK  MAY 
GO  TO  COLUMBIA 

* 

E.  S.  Harkness  Will  Give 

It  for  Hospital,  Is 

Report. 


$5,000,000  PROJECT 
SAID  TO  BE  INVOLVED 


Buildings    and   Equipment  Are 
Likely  To  Be  Included  in 


the  Donation, 


The  trustees  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  it  is  re- 
ported in  realty  circles,  will  soon  re- 
ceive as  a  gift  from  Edward  8.  Hark- 
ness, of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
site  of  the  former  grounds  of  the  New 
York  American  League  baseball  club. 

The  old  ball  grounds  comprise  the 
three  blocks  bounded  by  Broadway, 
Fort  Washington  Avenue,  165th  and 
168th  streets.  The  sale  of  the  property 
for  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
EiyyLto  a  client  of^M^MfPIIPMtin- 
Hm^CTiarles  S.  Brown  Company  was 
recently  announced. 

All  told,  the  gift  is  expected  to  in- 
volve about  $5,000,000,  as  the  donor 
contemplates,  it  is  said,  the  completion 
of  the  project  launched  months  ago, 
and  then  abandoned  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
for  the  establishment  on  the  grounds 
of  a  medical  college  and  hospital  set- 
tlement that  would  make  possible  more 
adequate  means  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge  in  this  country. 

It  is  also  learned  from  a  trustworthy 
source  that  one  of  the  proposed  build- 
ings to  be  erected  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  diseases  to  which  chil- 
dren are  susceptible.  Infantile  par- 
alysis, croup,  scarlet  fever,  chicken 
pox  and  measles  will  be  some  of  the 
maladies  to  be  studied. 

Last  June  Columbia  University  and 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  were  offi- 
cially reported  to  have  secured  an 
option  to  buy  the  old  baseball  grounds 
for  $2,000,000.  They  lost  their  option 
cwing  to  inability  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds.  It  is  now  said  that  Mr. 
Harkness  has  already  paid  $100,000  on 
contract  and  has  until  next  June  to 
take  over  the  property  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $1,900,000  more,  the  total  pur- 
chase price  being  $2,000,000. 


dr.  McClelland  dies 
was  blind  16  years 

P       

Despite      This      Handicap      He 

Studied  for  Ministry  and 

Was  Brilliant  Orator. 


PASTOR  OF  FT.  GREENE  CHURCH. 


Received     Degree     From     New     York 

University   and    Graduated 

From  Union  Seminary. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  -McClelland,  for 
twenty-five  years  pastor  of  the  Fort 
Greene  Presbyterian  Church,  died 
Monday  night  of  pneumonia  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days  at  the  home  of  his 
son.  Dr.  Lefferts  A.  McClelland,  78 
McDonough    street. 

Dr.  McClelland  was  born  in  Bally- 
mena,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1833. 
At  the  age  of  7,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  lost  his  eyesight, 
which  he  never  regained.  Despite  the 
handicap  of  blindness  he  made  bril- 
liant progress  in  his  studies,  and 
while  still  in  his  teens  developed  such 
skill  in  debate  that  he  was  appointed 
to  meet  in  a  series  of  public  debates 
the  champions  of  Mormonism  who 
were  agitating  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  came  to  this 
country  with  the  great  stream  of  Irish 
immigrants,  and  immediately  became 
a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  Manhattan.  While 
there  he  stWied  for  the  ministry  and 
took  sDecial  work  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  at  which  institution  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1858,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Lawrence  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Brooklyn,  which 
was  later  united  with  the  Fort  Greene 
Presbyterian  Church. 

During  his  ministry  he  became 
one  of  the  best  known  Presbyterian 
clergymen  in  the  city.  As  a  scholar, 
logician  and  speaker  he  was  rarely 
surpassed.  He  remained  in  charge  of 
the  Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church 
for  twenty-five  years,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  at  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  McClelland. 

During  his  pastorate  in  Brooklyn 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Three 
to  determine  whether  Dr.  De Witt  Tal- 
madge  should  be  brought  to  trial  on 
certain  charges  that  had  been  pre- 
sented against  him.  His  professorship 
at  Dubuque  began  in  1883  and  ended 
in  1904.  For  many  years  he  was  act- 
ing president  of  the  seminary  and  was 
highly  successful  in  securing  funds 
for  its  endowment.  In  1899  he  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  Our  Lord,"  a 
work  which  is  still  used  in  seminaries 
as  a  textbook. 

The  funeral  services  will  take  place 
tomorrow  at  3  o'clock  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  Dr.  Lefferts  A.  McClelland. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell, 
pastor  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  will  conduct  the  serv- 
ices. Interment  will  be  in  Trinity 
Cemetery,   Manhattan. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Dr.  Lef- 
ferts A.,  of  78  McDonough  street, 
Brooklyn;  Henry  J.,  a  lawyer,  of  Man- 
hattan, and  by  one  daughter,  Mary 
A.,  wife,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Loetscher,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  Princeton  Theological  Se 
ary,   Princeton,  N.  J. 
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adam  McClelland. 

Great  as  a  pastor,  great  as  a  teach- 
er, great  as  a  theologian,  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adam  MeClellanrl,  who 
passed  away  at  the  Brooklyn  home  of 
his  son,  Dr.  Lefferts  A.  McClelland,  on 
Monday  night.  The  poise  of  scholar- 
ship was  his.  The  respect  of  the  Pres- 
i.vterian  denomination  for  his  views 
ind  his  expressions  had  lasted  for 
nany.  many  years,  since  his  pastorate 
n  the  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brooklyn. 

This  man,  born  In  Ireland,  was  to- 
tally blinded  at  the  age  of  11  years, 
and  was  18  when  his  parents  took  him 
to  America.  About  the  worst  handi- 
cap that  a  keen  mind  can  have  in 
physical  infirmity  he  had  to  meet.  His 
success  in  life,  success  which  thinking 
persons  regard  as  higher  than  the 
mere  accumulation  of  money,  sprang 
from  self-dependence,  from  tact  and 
kindliness,  from  uniutermittent  indus- 
try. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  hymn  writer,  was 
'■"miff1  -f  the  age  of  (5,  and  lived  to 
be  93.  Her  darkness  lasted  eleven 
[years  longer  than  Dr.  McClelland's, 
eighty-seven  years  instead  of  seventy- 
six.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Milburn, 
known  for  nine  years  as  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
had  lost  bis  vision  entirely  at  21. 
John  Milton  was  not  without  sight  till 
he  was  44  years  old.  Henry  Faweett, 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Cam 
bridge  and  Postmaster  General  of 
England,  was  25  when  blindness  came 
upon  him  in  1858.  William  H.  Pres- 
cott,  the  historian,  lost  one  eye  when 
a  boy  at  Harvard,  a  piece  of  hard 
bread  being  thrown  at  him  in  the 
Commons  Hall.  He  saved  the  other 
for  many  years,  almost  until  his  life 
work  was  completed.  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  Pryor  Gore  of  Okla- 
homa lost  one  eye  from  a  blow  with 
a  stick,  at  6,  and  the  other  from  an  ar- 
row, at  11.  In  nearly  all  the  cases 
where  blind  men  have  achieved  prom- 
inence they  have  been  blinded  after 
the  earliest  childhood. 


Dr.  McClelland  made  friends  and  not 
enemies  everywhere.  He  was  patient 
with  those  who  disagreed  with  him,  as 
gentle  as  he  was  frank  in  expressing 
his  own  views,  exemplifying  always 
Christian  courtesy  in  daily  life.  All 
former  parishioners  mourn  with  his 
son,  and  will  ever  have  a  warm  place 
in  their  memory  for  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Adam  McClelland. 


Dr. 
-J 
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OBITUARY 

IK   REV.  ADAM  M'CLELLA.ND. 


Rev.  Adam  McClelland,  professor 
emeritus  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at 
Dubuque,  la.,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury pastor  of  the  Fort  Greene  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Brooklyn,  died  on  Mon- 
day at  the  home  of  his  son,  Dr.  Lefferts 
A.  McClelland,  78  McDonough  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  McClelland  was  born  near  Belfast, 
Ireland,  eighty-three  years  ago,  and  had 
been  blind  since  his  seventh  year.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  this 
country  and  became  a  teacher  in  thW 'tiMD 
York  institution  for  the  Blind  in  this  city. 

During  that  time  he  stucuea  for  the 
ministry,  and  after  a  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1858.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  the  Law- 
rence Street  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  which  was  later  united  with 
the  Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  twenty-five  years  of  service  there 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  professorship  at 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at 
Dubuque.  He  remained  there  for  tw.enty- 
one  years,  during  which  time  he  also 
served  as  acting  president  of  the  sem- 
inary. 

Dr.   McClelland  was   the  author   of   "A 
History   of  Qur    Lord,"   which   is  used  in 
theological  seminaries  as  a  textbook.   Be| 
sides  his  son,  Dr.  Lefferts  A.   McClellanc 
he  is  survivedby  another  son,  He  in. 
McClelland,   a   lawyer,     and    a    daughte( 
Mrs.  Frederick   W.  Loetsoher. 
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WON  DISTINCTION 
DESPITE  BLINDNESS 

e  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  McClelland  Lost 
His  Sight  at  Age  of  Seven — 
Had  Notable  Career. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  McClelland,  an-  j 
nouncement  of  whose  death  appeared  In 
the  Herald  yesterday,  was  born  In  Bally- 
mena,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  In  1833. 
Through  measles  he  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  seven.  He  entered  an  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Belfast  and  soon  after- 
ward attracted  the  attention  of  his  teach- 
ers by  reason  of  Ills  wonderful  memory. 
His  powers  in  this  direction  were  such 
that  he  memorized  sixty  questions  and 
answers  of  the  Westminster  Catechism 
during  a  morning  service  at  church. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Bllnd^nd  later  served  as  its  principal. 
He  studied  theology  at  Union  Seminary 
and  was  graduated  in  1858.  That  year  he 
mnrried  and  became  pastor  of  the  Law- 
rt„i  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  which  subsequently  united  with 
the  Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  this  church  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  resigned  to  become 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
After  twenty-one  years  he  became  emeri- 
tus professor.  For  many  years  he  was 
acting  president  of  the  seminary  and  was 
highly  successful  in  obtaining  funds  for 
the  endowment  of  the  institution. 

In  1899  Dr.  McClelland  published  "A 
History  of  Our  Lord,"  a  work  that  is  used 
by  seminarians  as  a  text  book. 

Dr.  McClelland  married  Mary  Jane  Arm- 
strong, of  Orange  county,  N.  T.,  who  died 
in  1913.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  sur4 
vive.  -M 
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The  "Billy"  Sunday  tabernacle  for 
this  city  will  go  up  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fort  "Washington  avenue 
and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
street,  it  was  announced   to-day. 

The  local  committee  of  one  hundred 
laymen  and  clergymen,  through  its 
chairman,  James  M.  Speers,  will  sign) 
the  lease  in  a  few  days.  It  is  owned 
by  the  New  York  Institulon  fpr  thel 
Education  of  the  Blind. 
^PWWmmmmmm^ct  a  tabernacle 
to  seat  20,000  persons.  Because  the 
New  York  laws  will  not  permit  a 
wooden  structure,  it  will  be  construct- 
ed of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  a 
wooden  roof.  It  will  cost  about  $30,000. 
which,  like  all  the  other  expenses, 
will  be  underwritten  by  wealthy  lay- 
men  in,  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  tabernacle  will  be  the  largest 
ever  erected  for  the  evangelist,  and  he 
will  hold  the  longest  campaign  here 
of  any  city  in  which  he  has  conducted 
a  '  revival.  It  will  continue  three 
months. 

"The  date  depends  on  Buffalo.  Sun- 
day is  under  a  tentative  contract  _tt> 
preach  in  that  city  beginning  April  1 
and  continuing  until  the  beginning  of 
Summer.  But  the  New  York  com- 
mittee wants  him  from  March  1  to 
June  1.  Sunday  is  seeking  to  adjust 
the  date  with  the  Buffalo  committee  so 
that  he  can  hold  his  revival  there  be- 
ginning February  1. 


Bosfovi,   M&ss.,  Zfr  a.  v\scyu  U/C 


Rev.  Adam  McClelland,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  e-c'esiastical  history  in  the  Presby- 
t<M-inn  Thprin^icnl  Seminary,  Dubuque,  la., 
nnrl  for  twenty-five  years  pastor  of  Fort 
Greene  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y  ,  who  died  Monday  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  had  been  blind  since  his  sev- 
enth year.  Hia  son-in-law,  Rev.  Frederick 
W.  I,oet<!oher,  is  professor  of  church  his- 
tory   in    Princeton    Theological  _  Sprain.-)  Mt.,.. 


ftEAL  ESTATE  TRANSFERS '" 


WEDNESDAY.    SEPT.    27. 
WltJT agrie   and   address   of   purchaser  and 
attonp^r   When   attorney's   name   Is   ornitied 
address  party  of  the  second  part. 

Manhattan. 

BROADWAY,  n  w  corner  of  165th  St,  runs 
n  702  to  a  a  of  16Sth  8t  x  w  674.11  to  e  s 
of  Fort  Washington  Av  x  s  068.8  to  n  s  of 
105th  St  x  e  536.8  to  beginning;  N.  Y.  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  to 
City  Real  Estate  Co..  176  Broad  mi»i*MWl 
20;  attorney,  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co., 
17b    Broadway     $100 
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AN    INSTRUCTOR    OF    THE    BLIND 

Willlnm  B.  Walt  of  New  York  Invent- 
ed nn  EmbontinR  Machine  as  an  Aid 
to   Their   Instruction 

William  B.  Walt,  principal  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  forty-two 
years  until  his  retirement  In  "lOOfi,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York,  Wednesday.  Born 
in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1839,  he  claimed  as 
his  first  paternal  American  ancestor 
Thomas  Wait,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1634,  and  on  the  maternal 
side  he  was  descended  from  Richard  War- 
ren, who  came  to  America  in  the  May- 
flower. Mr.  Walt  was  educated  in  Albany 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Nor- 
mal College  in  1859.  The  same  year  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  remaining 
two  years,  with  the  exception  of  three 
months'  Civil  War  service  in  the  Seventy- 
first  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers. 

Subsequently,  he  studied  law  in  Albany, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  In 
1863,  while  he  was  acting  as  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  teh  office  of  princi- 
pal of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  jf 
the  Blind, and  in  October  of  that  year  he 
was  appointed  emeritus  principal,  which 
he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Wait  devised  the  New  York  Point 
alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  a  system  of 
musical  notation.  For  this  system  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
position at  Vienna  in  1873  and  at  the  Chil- 
ian Exposition.  In  1894  Mr.  Wait  invented 
the  kleidograph,  a  machine  for  embossing 
the  New  York  Point  system  on  paper,  a 
practical  typewriter  for  the  blind.  Later 
I  he  invented  the  stereograph,  a  machine 
for  embossing  metal  plates,  used  in  print- 
ing books  for  the  blind.  For  these  inven- 
tions the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1900  awarded  to  him  the  John  Scott 
eMdal  inscribed:  "To  the  Most  Deserv- 
ing." He  also  invented  a  press  for  two- 
side  printing  from  embossed  plate  and  im- 
proved the  method  of  binding  books  for 
the  blind,  whereby  teh  weight  was  much 
reduced. 

Mr.  Wait  was  the  author  of  "The  Nor- 
mal Course  of  Piano  Course  of  Piano 
Tecnique,"  "Harmonic  Notation,"  "Phases 
of  Punctography,"  "The  Uniform  Type 
Question,"  and  "New  Aspects  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Folly."  He  was  oen  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Society 
for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Liter- 
ature for  the  Blind. 

On  Oct.  27,  1863,  eh  married  Phebe  Jane 
of  Porter  Hill,  R.  I.,  who  died  on  Jan.  30, 
1904.  She  was  a  pioneer  among  women 
physicians.  Mr.  Wait  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Battles,  and  two 
sons,  Dr.  Oliver  Babcock  Wait,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  William  Bell  Wait,  Jr.,  of 
New  T^rk. 
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ait,  Inventor 
of  Writing  Plan 
s±f  or  Blind,  Dies 


Honored    Internationally   as  Teacher 

and   Benefactor — His   Typewriter 

for  Sightless  Used  Everywhere. 


William   Bel]    Wait,   Inventor   ol 

5  ork  poini  sj  si .  m  of  wri 
for  the  blind  and  prominent  educator, 
''ied  yesMl'flay  »4^his  home,  No,  133 
West  Ninetysecond  street,  from  a 
complication  of  diseases.  Mr.  Wait  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank 
Battles,  and  two  sons.  Dr.  Oliver  Bab- 
cock Wait,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Wil- 
liam Bell  Wait,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City.  V 

He  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
March  25,  1839.  He  served  in  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment,  New  York 
Volunteers,  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Wait  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1862,  and  later  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Kingston, 
>'.  Y.  He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the 
I  iternational  Exposition  at  Vienna  in 
1/73  and  at  the  Chilian  Exposition  for 
bis  invention  of  the  point  system  of 
letters  for  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

H<  was  the  author  of  several  text 
books  on  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
and  the  inventor  of  the  first  practical 
typewriter  for  the  blind,  which  is 
now  in  general  use.  For  these  in- 
ventions he  was  awarded  the  John 
Scott  medal  by  the  Franklin  Institute 
(if  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Geographical  Sooiety 
Franklin  Institute  and  Sons  of  th 
Revolution.  Mr.  Wait  married  in  186 
Phebe  Jane  Babcock,  who  died  i 
1904. 

The   funeral   will   be  held  to-morrovi 
night,    and     the    interment    will 
place  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  Saturday. 
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W.  B.  WAIT,  INVENTOR, 
I  '  /EACHER  OF  BLTND    DEAD 

'Wife,  a  Rhode  Island  Woiurd, 
Widely  Known  Physician. 
New  York,  Oct.  26.— William  Bell  Wait, 
educator  and  inventor,  and  principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
since  1863.  died  yesterday  at  his  home. 
133  West  Ninety-second  street,  at  the  age 
of  77  years.  He  invented  the  Gleldograph. 
a  practical  typewriter  for  the  blind;  t he- 
stereograph,  a  machine  for  embossing  the 
point  system  on  metal  plates  for  printing; 
power  presses  for  printing  on  both  sides 
of  the  leaf  from  embossed  plates  and  an 
Improved  method  of  binding  for  embossed 
books.  He  also  invented  and  developed 
the  use  of  the  point  system  of  writing 
for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Wait  graduated  from  the  Albany 
Normal  College  in  1859  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1S62.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franklyn  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Geographi- 
cal Society  and  trustee  of  the  American 
College  of  Musicians.  He  served  with 
the  Seventy-first  Regiment  In  the  Civil 
War.  For  his  point  system  invention,  he 
was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Interna- 
tional   Exposition   at   Vienna   in   1873. 

Mr.  Wait  married  Phebe  Jane  Babcock 
of  Potter  Hill,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  in  1863. 
She  was  a  pioneer  among  women  physi- 
cians and  a  leader  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  many  years.  She  died  in  19W. 
He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank 
Battles,  and  two  sons,  Dr.  Oliver  Bab- 
cock Wait  of  Philadelphia,  and  William 
Bell     Walt,    Jr.,    of    New    York. 


BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  BUND 


New^Ydrk' Wacher  Leaves  Books 
{haj  Inventions  for  Benefit  of 
Sightless 

The  sightless  will  he  the  chief  ben- 
eficiaries under  the  will,  filed  at  New 
York  yesterday,  o  William  Bell  Wait, 
educator  of  the  blind.  The  free  use  (  f 
his  13  inventions  for  embossed  writ- 
ing described  in  the  document  as 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost,  in- 
creasing the  durability  and  enlarging 
the  imount  and  scope  of  literature  for 
the  blind  in  the  New  York  point  sys- 
tem" are  "given  and  dedicated  to  the 
public."  Mr  Wait,  one  time  princi- 
pal of  the  New  York  institute  f- 
education  of  the  blind,  devoted 
greater  part  of  his  life  tn  perfecting 
devices  for  raised  writing  to  enable 
the  Mind  to  read  by  touch.  His.  books 
are  left  by  the  will  to  the  New  York 
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"Noted  Educator  of  the  Sightless  Pre- 
sents to  Public  Thirteen  Devices 
for  Touch  Reading. 


William  Bell  Wait,  noted  educator  of  the 
Wind,  who  died  October  25  at  No.  133  West 
Ninety-second  street,  gave  to  the  public- 
the  free  use  of  his  thirteen  Inventions  for 
improving  the  reading  system  for  the 
blind.  He  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  the  perfection  of  devices  to  enable 
the  blind  to  read  by  the. touch  system.  At 
one  time  he  was  principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

That  part  of  his  estate  which  does  not 
deal  with  his  work  for  the  blind  is  divided 
among  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Wait 
Battles;  his  sons.  Dr.  Oliver  B.  Wait,  phy- 
;n,  of  Philadelphia,  and  William  Bell 
Wait.  Jr.,  lawyer,  of  No.  43  Wall  street. 
stnd  Miss  Hannati  A.  Babcock,  niece. 

The  will  says:— "I  hereby  give  and  dedi- 
cate  to  the  public  the  free  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing invmtlons  made  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost,  increasing  the  durability 
snd  enlarging  the  amount  and  scope  of 
.literature  for  the  blind  in  the  New  York 
Point  System,  and  1  hereby  authorize  and 
direct  my  executor  to  do  whatever  he  may 
necessary  to  carry  out  and  effect 
Sift  and  dedication  of  the  following 
patents."  * 

He  enumerates  the  thirteen  patents, 
which  Include  the  following  devices:— 
for  embossed  printing  of  literature, 
music,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  embossed  punc- 
tographic  writing,  device  for  adjusting 
plates:  an  improve.'  printing  press,  sheet 
IS  apparatus,  embossing  devii-e. 
holding  device,  sheet  gauge,  book-j 
binding  machine  .and  marginal  holding  de- 
vice. All  books  'xoncerningf the  blind  go 
to  the  institute  of  which  Mr.  Wait  was 
lent.  i 
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31?ES  INVENTIONS  TO  PUBLIC 

Wait's    Will    Frees    Patented 
Devices   for   the    Blind. 

The  inventions  of  William  Bell  "Walt, 
widely  known  as  an  educator  of  the 
blind,  who  died  in  Now  York  on  Oct  25, 
are  bequeathed  to  the  public  in  his  will 
filed  yesterday.  The  remainder  of  his 
estate,  which  includes  personal  ef- 
fects and  real  estate  in  Philadelphia 
and  Rhode  Island,  goes  in  about  equal 
shares  to  his  daughter,  Lucy  Wait 
Battles,  his  sons,  Dr.  Oliver  B.  Wait 
and  William  Bel]  Wait.  Jr.,  and  his 
niece,  Hannah  A.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Walt  was  for  many  years  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  Institute-  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  He 
hia  will  last  February,  setting  forth 
that  "  I  hereby  give  and  dedicate  to 
the  public  the  free  use  of  the  follow- 
ing inventions  made  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  cost,  increasing  the 
durability,  and  enlarging  the  amount 
and  scope  of  literature  for  the  blind 
in  the  New  York  point  system;  and  I 
[hereby  authorize  and  direct  my  executor 
to  do  whatever  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  and  effect  this  gift  and 
dedication." 

The  patents  are  thirteen  in  number, 
and  are  described  as  follows: 

Press  for  embossed  printing  of  literature. 
music,  and  the  like;  apparatus  for  embossed 
punctographlc  writing;  device  for  auto- 
matically adjusting  plates;  sheet-carrying 
Apparatus;  embossing  device;  device  for 
bridging  recesses  in  cylinders  of  embossing 
[presses;  marginal  holding  device;  embossing 
machine-,  bookbinding  machine;  plate  hold- 
ing device:  sheet  delivery  apparatus:  sheet 
gauge,  and  strip-fastening  device  for  em- 
bossing plates* 

The  decedent  gave  all  his  books 
relating  to  the  blind  to  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 
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Blind    Benefit   Under  Wilt   Will. 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  31. -The  sightle^ 
will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  under  the 
will,  filed  today,  of  William  Bell  Wait. 
The  free  use  of  his  13  inventions  for  em- 
bossed writing,  described  In  the  document 
as  'for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  ci 
increasing  the  durability  and  enlarging 
the  amount  and  scope  of  literature  for  the 
blind  in  the  New  York  point  svstem  is 
given  and  dedicated  to  the  public." 


JVeuO   #orK,    J/.  ^.,  Ca.ll. 

bequeaths  to  public 
Patents  on  aids  to  bluid 


William  Bell  Wait,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  aiding  the  blind,  bequeathed  to 
the  public  the  free  use  of  his  patents 
on  devices  for  helping  the  blind  ed- 
ucate themselves  through  the  point 
system.  He  directed  his  executor  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  this 
gift  effective. 

Walt's  will  was  filed  yesterday  in  the 
Surrogate's  Court.  It.  lists  thirteen  In- 
ventions which  have  been  found  of  aid 
to  blind  students.  These  are  included 
in   the  public  gift. 
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Playletsitrf  AM    Blind. 

Two  one-act  Amedys,  "Grammar,"  by 
Eugene  Labichef  anjj^French  Without  a 
Master,"  by  Tristan  Bernard,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  Primolium 
Club  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Ninth  Avenue 
at     34th     Street,     on    Tuesday    eveninjp 


March  13. 
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ELIND  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
SHOW  WHAT  THEY  GAN  DO 


Give    85th    Annual    Entertainment 
j^      of  Their  Now  York 
Institute, 

i<  >;  its  eighty-fifth  consecutive  year 
the  ''-it  Y mil-  liiiiiimiTi  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  las!  night  conducted 
<-\rr,ises'L  lhwiiil  HllfTating-  its  founding: 
in  iSol  as  i  i  n  bug  school  pf  its  kind 
in  America.  The  programme  was  given 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  age-marked 
and  vine-twined  building  at  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Thirt  j  -fourth  Street,  fif- 
ty-five of  the  123  pupils  enrolled  tak- 
ing part  in  an  entertainment  that  de- 
lighted an  andience  of  relatives  and 
friends  that  filled  the  auditorium. 

As  in  other  years  at  this  entertain- 
ment, last  night's  programme  provided 
some  exceptionally  clever  work  on  the 
part  of  blind  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen.  Organ 
and  piano  selections  were  in  favor, 
with  two  numbers  for  the  well  trained 
chorus— the  waltz  song  from  "Faust," 
rendered  in  brilliant  and  zestful  man- 
ner, and  "The  Angel,"  Rubinstein's, 
for  a  girls'  choir  of  twenty  fresh 
voices. 

Novelties  of  the  programme  that 
found  much  favor  with  the  audience 
were  a  demonstration  of  tuning  and 
repairing  of  the  pianoforte,  by  Clar- 
ence Gurriell  and  Paul  Morel,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  New  York  point 
system  for  instruction  of  the  blind, 
which  was  invented  and  developed  by 
•the  late  Dr.  \\  ;--r  Bell  Wai!  !or 
fifty  years  President  c<.  the  sch-<- 

One  number  in  the  progra  nine 
which  the  audience  was  reluctant  to 
give  up  was  a  recital  of  the  old 
familiar  selections  by  a  double  quar- 
tet composed  of  boy  students.  Their 
patriotic  numbers  pleased  mightily. 
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BRONX  SITE  FOR 
mm  INSTITUTION 


Large    Property    on    Pelham 

PAnkw.-tv  Bought  From 

Vincent  Astor. 


Por  nearly  eighty-five  years  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  been  on  Ninth  avenue,  at. 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets. 
In  December.  KS37,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  existing  stone  building — which  has 
been  a  landmark  of  the  neighborhood 
ever  since — was  laid,  so  that  by  next 
December  the  institute  will  have  been 
conducting  work  in  its  present  quarters 
for  eighty  years.  Its  present  site,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  country,  is  now  in 
the  heart  of  a  section  largely  devoted 
to  manufacturing  and   other  business. 

Removal  to  a  site  owned  by  the  in- 
stitute on  Fort  Washington  avenue. 
Boulevard  Lafayette,  165th  and  168th 
streets,  was  long  under  contemplation. 
This  property,  however,  was  decided  to 
bo  unsuitable  and  inadequate,  and  has 
been  offered  for  sale.  A  site  in  West- 
chester county  was  then  secured,  bu\ 
was  afterward  abandoned  on  account  of 
,its  distance  from  the  centre  of  Manhat- 
tan. The  institute  has  now  purchased 
from  Vincent  Astor  a  new  site  on  Bronx 
and  Pelham  Parkway,  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  of  the  Parkway  station  of 
the  new  White  Plains  extension  of  the 
subway  and  elevated. 

Accessibility  is  one  of  the  chief  re- 
quirements for  such  a  school,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  pupils  spend  the 
week  ends  at  their  homes.  Speedy  and 
cheap  transportation  to  places  of  In- 
struction and  amusement  is  also  im- 
portant. Prom  the  Pelham  Parkway- 
site  in  less  than  forty  minutes  pupils 
could  reach  Carnegie  Hall  or  Aeolian 
Hall  or  the  theatre  district. 

The  Institution  property,  which  com- 
prises the  west  half  of  the  block  be- 
tween Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues, 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets, 
will  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  property  is  one  of  the  largest,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road holdings,  under  one  ownership  in 
that  section.  Reports  have  it  that  Mr. 
Astor  has  taken  it  In  part  payment 
the  Bronx  location,  while  some  real 
i  state  men  were  certain  that  the  realty 
had  practically  been  sold  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  which  owns 
the  two  blocks  to  the  south  and  con- 
siderable property  to  the  west.  The 
institution's  realty  measures  400  feet 
on  each  street  and  is  197.6  feet  along 
Ninth    avenue.  __—^^^^m» 


INSTITUTION   FOR   BLIND   BUYS 
BIG  SITE  IN  BRONX. 
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New  "5ft>rk  Institute  for  Education 
of  the  Blind,  85  Years  on  Ninth 
Avenue,  Acquires  Property  on 
Pelham  Parkway  From  Vincent 
Astor — Apartment  Buyers  Active 
in  Northern  Borough. 

After  nearly  eighty-five  year*  on 
Xinth  avenue,  at  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-fourth  streets,  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Jalino 
is  M>  more.  The  institute  lias  purchased 
from  Vincent  Astor  a  new  site  on  Bronx 
and  Pelham  Parkway,  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  of  the  Parkway  station  of 
the  new  White  Plains  extension  of  the 
subway  and  elevated. 

The  institution  property,  which  com- 
prises the  west  half  of  the  block  be- 
tween Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues, 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets, 
will  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  property  is  one  of  the  largest,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road holdings,  under  one  ownership  in 
that  section.  Reports  have  it  that  Mr. 
Astor  has  taken  it  in  part  payment 
for  the  Bronx  location,  while  some  real 
estate  men  were  certain  that  the  realty 
had  practically  been  sold  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  which  owns 
the  two  btocks  to  the  south  and  con- 
siderable property  to  the  west.  The 
institution's  realty  measures  400  feet 
on  each  street  and  is  197.6  feet  along 
Xinth    avenue. 
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ilihitute  for  BJind  to  Move. 

*The  New  York  InSrWRfe  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  plans  to  leave  the 
home  it  has  occupied  at  Ninth  avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  street  for  nearly 
eighty-five  years  and  build  upon  a  large 
site  on  the  Bronx  and  Pelham  Park- 
way, near  the  Parkway  station  of  the 
new  White  Plains  extension  of  the  sub- 
way and  elevated,  which  it  lias  pur- 
chased from  Vincent  Astor.  The  insti 
tute's  present  ho'me  comprises  the  ivos 
half  of  the  block  between  Eighth  anc 
Xinth  avenues,  Thirty-third  and  Thlr 
ty-fourth  streets.  Reports  have  it  tha; 
this  property  has  been  sold,  either  tr 
Vincent  Astor  in  exchange  for  the 
Bronx  site  or  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, which  owns  two  blocks  to  th{ 
south  and  considerable  property  to  the 
west.  
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Astor  Acres  teJIiuL 
Asylum's  New  Buildings 

'^l»Xtw  York  Institute  for  Hie  Blind, 
1  at  Ninth  avenue.  Thirty-third  and 
Thlrty-fOurth  sti-ertx  for  (he  past,  eighty- 
five  years,  has  bought  from  Vincent  As- 
tor  as  a  site  for  its  new  home  a  tract  in 
the  Bronx  opposite  the  Bronx  and  Pel- 
ham  parkway  station  of  file  KiM  ¥ork, 
Westchester  and  Boston  Railroad.  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Gleve  is  principal  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  property  lies  a  few  blocks 
east  of  the  Lorillard  Spencer  estate,  re- 
cently sold  at  auction,  and  is  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Pelhani  parkway  and 
Willianisbridge  road.  It  comprises  a  little 
less  than  twenty  acres  and  is  part  of  the 
large  holdings  of  the  Astor  family  in 
this  section.  It  was  a  cash  transaction 
The  institution  plans  to  erect  a  group  of 
modern  buildings  in  which  the  objection- 
able features  of  institutional  life  will  be 
removed.  Mlddlebrook  &  Borland,  as  at- 
tornevs,  represented  the  asylum. 

essibflity  to  the  center  of  the  city 
was  the  chief  factor  in  selecting  a.  now 
:,s  most  of  the  pupils  spend  the 
week-ends  at  their  homes.  Removal  to 
a  site  owned  by  the  institute  and  bound- 
ed by  Fort  Washington  avenue,  Boule- 
vard Lafayette,  165th  and  168th  streets, 
was  long  under  contemplation.  This 
proper  tv,  however  was  decided  to  be 
unsuitable  and  inadequate,  and  has  been 
offered  for  resale.  A  site  in  Westchester 
countv  was  later  secured,  but  afterward 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  Inaccessl- 
Tlie  new  site  is  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  new  White  Plains 
extension  of  the  subway  and  elevated 
lines  and  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Astor 
through  Frederick  Winant.  as  broker. 
It  takes  In  all  of  the  land  between 
Astor  and  Bronxwood  avenues.  In 
than  forty  minutes  pupils  will 
He  able  to  reach  Carnegie  Hatl  or  the 
theatre  district  and  Columbia  University 
and  other  institutions  are  within  approx- 
imately the  same  travel  time.  Further- 
more, the  new  school  will  be  reachable 
on  a  five-cent  fare  from  the  homes  of 
the  majority  of  its  pupils. 

The  present  property  of  the  institution 
comprises  the  westerly  half  of  the  block 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues.  It 
me;  sures  197.6  feet  on  Ninth  avenue  and 
400  feet  on  each  street  This  property 
will  be  disposed  of  and  occupied  until 
the  completion  of  the  new  buildings. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  .BLIND. 
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:\e-»v    Vork    Institute 

Bronx  from   Vtifee 

The  New  York  Instrttfte  for  the 
cation  of  the  Blind,  which  for  eifchtv^ 
Ave  years  has  been  located  on  NinthNxyf- 
enue,  33d  and  34th  Streets,  has  purchas- 
ed a  site  for  a  new  school  in  The  Bronx. 
The  acquisition  was  made  from  Vincent 
Astor  and  involves  the  former  Bradford 
tract  of  about  eighteen  acres,  lying  be- 
tween VVilliamsbridge  Road,  Astor 
nue,  Bronxwood  Avenue,  and  Felham 
Parkway. 

The  land  is  to  be  improved  in  the  near 
future  with  a  series  of  buildings  and 
a  central,  or  administration  building,  at 
a  cost  approximating  $1,000,000.  The  site 
is  near  the  Pelham  Parkway  station  of 
the  White  Plains  Avenue  extension  of 
the  subway,  and  the  New  York,  West- 
chester and  Boston  Railway.  It  was  sold 
in  a  cash  transaction  for  Mr.  Astor  to 
the  Institute  through  Frederick  Winant., 
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Foreshadowing  a  large  Institutional 
project  in  the  Bronx,  a  few  blocks  east  o* 
what  was  formerly  the  Lorillard  Spencer 
estate,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  purchased  a  tract 
of  approximately  twenty  acres  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Pelham  Parkway  and 
Williamsbridge  road  from  Vincent  Astor 
as  the  site  of  its  new  home.  For  the  last 
eighty-five  years  the  institute  has  been 
located  in  Ninth  avenue,  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-fourth  streets,  occupying  the  west 
half  of  the  block.  The  trustees  contem- 
plate, the  early  sale  of  these  holdings. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  principal  of  the 
institute,  stated  yesterday  that  McKlm, 
Meade  &  White  have  been  commissioned 
to  design  a  series  of  buildings  for  the 
new  home,  in  which  the  objectionable 
features  of  institutional  life  will  be 
eliminated.  The  site  just  purchased 
comprises  all  land  between  Astor  and 
Bronxwood  avenues  and  Is'opposite  the 
Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway  Station  of 
the  New  York,  Boston  and  Westchester 
Railroad.  It  is  accessible  also  by  way 
of  the  new  White  Plains  extension  of 
the  subway  and  elevated  lines,  and  the 
running  time  to  Herald  square  will  be 
less  than  fifty  minutes.  The  transac- 
tion was  for  all  cash.  Frederick  Winant 
was  the  broker.  Because  of  its  inac- 
cessibility, a  site  bounded  by  Fort 
Washington  avenue,  Boulevard  Lafay- 
ette, 165th  street  and  168th  streets, 
owned  by  the  institute,  has  been  offered 
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Their  Landmark,  Established  in  "  the  Country  "  at  Ninth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-fourth  Street  in  1832,  to  Be  Rebuilt 
on  Pelham  Parkway,  Bronx 


^  GME  eighty-five  years  ago  the  New 
^NYork  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  established  "a  school  in 
the  country,"  which  was  replaced  five 
years  later  by  the  great  stone  structure 
of  forbidding  appearance,  and  resem- 
blance of  a  baronial  castle,  now  occupy- 
ing the  frontage  of  a  32-lot  property  on 
Ninth  Avenue,   33d   and   34th   Streets. 

The  antiquity  will  soon  disappear,  for 
this  week  the  directors  of  the  Institute 
purchased  from  Vincent  Astox  an  eigh- 
teen-acre  tract  in  the  Bronx,  on  Pelham 
Parkway  and  Williamsbridge  Road,  for 
development  into  a  modern  school,  that 
will  be  as  far  removed  in  character  and 
appointment  to  the  present  quarters  as 
day  is  from  night. 

The  new  school  for  children  bereft  of 
their  sight  will  be  like  a  residential  park, 
fov  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  series  of 
buildings  that  will  ultimately  represent 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
The  tentative  plans,  upon  which  McKim, 
Mead  &  White  are  working  for  presenta- 
tion in  the  fali  to  the  trustees  for  their 


approval,  provide  for  a  central  school 
building,  heating  plant,  etc.,  and  eight  to 
ten  residential  buildings,  three  stories  in 
height.  These  are  to  be  the  dormitories, 
the  students  in  the  main  residing  at  the 
school,  going  home  only  for  week  ends. 
The  property  the  Institute  has  chosen 
for  development,  after  a  long  search  for 
a.  suitable  site,  is  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Parkway  station  of  the  White 
Plains  branch  of  the  subway  and  the 
New  York  &  Westchester  &  Boston  Rail- 
way, thus  making  it  accessible  by  a  five- 
cent  fare  to  the  homes  of  the  students 
and  places  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
The  Institute  was  the  first  of  the  three 
earliest  schools  established  in  the  United 
States  to  open  its  doors  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  This  it  did  in  1832, 
and  to  crown  its  long  career  and  honor- 
able history  in  the  service  of  the  blind 
of  this  city,  the  Institute  is  prepared  to 
erect,  according  to  its  needs,  a  school 
community  without  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  institutional  life,  and  providing 
the  most  adequate  facilities  in  every  line 
.  of  instructional  activity. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  school  on  Ninth 
Avenue  was  laid  In  December,  1837,  and 
it  has  been  a  landmark  ever  since,  with 
which  the  first  families  of  the  city  have 
directly  or  indirectly  associated 
the  roster  of  its  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  treasurers  including  members 
cf  the  llhinelander,  Schermerhorn,  Davis, 
Hone  ly,  Kane,  and  Appleton  fam. 

while  the  board  of  managers  cov- 
ers an  even  wider  range  of  names  that 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  business 
and  social  life  of  the  city  since  1831. 
Tl.is  propi  gerly  sought  by  apecu- 

■s    during    the    big    boom    in    realty 
following    the    selection    of   the    Pennsyl- 
i    terminal    site,    will    probably   go    to 
make   the   base   of  great  commercial   en- 
since   it   adjoins   the   new   Gen- 
eral Post  Office  block  and  the  terminal. 
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Rapid  Transit  Has  Enhanced 
/Values  in  the  East  Bronx 

T»e4*fect  that  two  lines  of  rapid  tran- 
sit hU*Chad  upon  values  along  the  Bronx 
and  Pelhain  parkway,  the  important 
cross  thoroughfare  from  Bronx  Park, 
and  the  East  Bronx  in  general,  was  re- 
flected in  the  recent  sale  of  part  of  the 
Ap*ot  property  to  the  New  York  Insti- 
tuTe^for  the  Blind,  which  has  been 
located  for  elflUy-flve  years  at  Ninth 
avenue  and   Thirty-fourth   street. 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000  an 
acre  was  paid  by  the  asylum  for  the  site 
of  its  proposed  $1,000,000  group  of  build- 
ings," said  Joseph  P.  Day.  who  with  J. 
Clarence  Davies  conducted  the  big  auc- 
tion sale  last  month  of  the  1.4  la 
Iving  just  to  the  west  and  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  Lorillard  Spencer. 

"The   extensive   frontage   of   the   prop- 

ertv  along  the  parkway  and  the  fact  that 

it   lies    between    two   rapid    transit   lines 

gave   it   great   value  and   made   it   1 

adaptable  for  such  use."   continued   Mr. 

"The  price  paid  for  the  tract  must 

lake  buvers  at  the  Spencer  auction  feel 

v,  n   more  assured   than   ever  that   they 

i   bargains  at  the  big  auction.     At  the 

al'iie  sale  the  property  brought  around 

10    an    acre.      Owing    to    the    large 

uiitage  of  the  asylum  land  along  the 
liarkway  price  comparison  is  rather  dif- 
,  but  both  properties  have  now  been 
brought  within  a  5-cent  fare  of  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  entire  district  to  the 
north  will  surely  witness  a  tremendous 
building  boom  just  as  soon  as  conditions 
become  more  normal." 

The  purchase  by  the  blind  asylum  took 
in  the  four  blocks  lying  between  Pelhain 
parkway  on  the  south,  Williamsbridge 
on  the  east.  Bronxwoor'  avenue  on 
the  west  and  Astor  avenue  on  the  north. 
There  is  a  four-block  Homage  on  the 
oarkway.  The  tract  starts  opposite  the 
station  of  the  New  York.  Westchester 
and  Boston  Railroad  at  the  parkway  and 
Williamsbridge  road,  and  extends  to 
Within  a  few  blocks  of  the  White  Plains 
rapid  t-ansit  branch  now  in  operation. 
The  asylum  purchased  the  land,  which 
comprises  about  eighteen  acres,  from 
Vincent  Astor,  who  has  extensive  hold- 
ings in  this  neighborhood. 
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Through  its  attorney,  Middle  Borland 
of  46  Cedar  street,  the  JS£aLSork  In- 
stitution for  the  blind,  412  Ninth  ave- 
ntWflWHrfWBWTasetT^J^^V'llliam  V.  Astor 
the  tract  of  land  running  from  Bronx 
an<T  TPsTrTSTnT  Parkways  "hui  lhw«at  cor- 
ner of  Williamsbridge  road  r-'nning 
west  1,404  feet,  north  625  feet  10  inches 
by  1,178  south,  east  81  feet  9  inches  and 
250  by  288.  The  tract  is  adjacent  to 
the  Lorillard  Spencer  tract  recently  sold 
at  auction  by  Joseph  P.  Day  and  it  Is 
said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  institution  for  the  blind 
when  suitable  arrangements  have  been 
made  and  completed  to  erect  a  number 
of  buildings  capable  of  accomodating 
all  of  the  city's  indigent  blind  who  are 
now  in  other  institutions  including 
those  on  the  island  on  the  East  river. 
If  this  is  a  fact  the  Bronx  will  be  fav- 
ored spot  for  asylums  and  by  their 
pre*YcVshoul(3  A°  awa>'  with  amy  idea 
of  ilarfmg  A.  /place  for  coftaglous 
dise^/hojfcjfaU^   jt   jl>l 
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ng  Institutional  Group. 


rim,  Mead  &  White  are  preparing 
preliminary  sketches  for  the  group  of 
buildings  to  be  occupied  by  the  New 
York  Institute  for  theEducation  of  the 
Blimi  on  Bronx  and  naHMfuluvays, 
aflWlg  the  line  of  the  White  Plaint nve- 
nue  subway  extension.  The  buildings 
will  be  brick  and  stone  construction  of 
various  dimensions,  and  will  offer  ade- 
quate facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  various  activities  of  the  Institution. 
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PH.\.M\«     INSTITUTION     GROUP. 

McKlni.  Mead  &  White  ^re  lAparing 
sketches  for  the  grou;'  '  i»:l«togs  to 
be  occupied  by  the  New  Yotf  "nVitute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Bliufl,  on  feionx 
\a.nd  Pelhain  parkways,  'Wong  tne  linn 
of  the  White  Plains  avenue  subway  ex- 
tension. The  buildings  will  he  trick- 
and  stone  construction  of  various  di- 
mensions, and  will  offer  adequate  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various 
activities  of  the  institution.  J 

Blind  Institute  to  Build. 
<!m.  'Mead    &    White   are    preparing 
prcUaugafy    sketches    for    the    group    of 
bricirSm*     'one  buildings  to  be  occupied 
by  thfc  ,Vnir  York  Institute  ti  hica- 

tion   of  the   Blind,    in  Bronx  and   Pel  ham 
parkways,    along    the    line,   of   the    V 
Plains  avenue  subway  extension. 
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Xmas  Fete  fov  Blind  Pupils 

N^tOTork  Institute  Holds  An- 
nual Celebration 

Two  hundred  children  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  turned  their  sightless  eyes 
toward  a  shining  Christmas  tree  yes- 
terday afternoon  as  they  sang  and  re- 
cited their  way  through  the  programme 
of  their  annual  Christmas  entertain- 
ment at  the  school,  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  Their  guests 
were  the  mothers  and  relatives  who 
had  come  to  .ake  them  away  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  A  sale  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  made  by  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  entertainment. 

In  an  informal  report  to  the  parents, 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  principal  of  the 
school,  said  that  the  children  of  the 
institute  are  turning  all  their  spend- 
ing money  and  spare  time  to  war  work 
for  the  Children's  Army  of  Relief,  ofj 
which  they  are  members.  The  chil-j 
dren  are  now  working  to  raise  a  fundi 
for  the  five  hundred  Halifax  victim* 
who  were  blir.ded  in  the  disaster.      / 


j)g,cevw.be-r    %%«   lilt. 

fSCH00L  FOR  BLIND  GIVES 
CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 


e  annual  Christmas  entertainment  by 
the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Kducation  of  the  Blind,  Ninth  avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  street,  attracted  a  large 
audience  of  parents  and  friends  to  the 
institution  yesterday  afternoon.  An  elab- 
orate musical  and  literary  programme  was 
presented  by  the  boys  and  girls  wno  are 
being  educated  to  support  themselves,  de- 
spite their  lack  of"  sight. 

It  developed  during  the  afternoon  that 
many  of  the  pupils  were  taking  an  active 
interest  in  Red  Cross  work.  Those  who 
sittended  yesterday's  entertainment  pur- 
chased nearly  all  of  the  articles  ' 
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QUICKLY  EXTINGUISH  FIRE 


IN  INSTITUTION  FOOUND 


FrM  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  EJlind  was  discovertd 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  principal,  Ed- 
Ward  M.  Van  Cleave,  and  a  teacher.  Guy 
Chase. 

The  building,  which  is  in  the  east  side 
bf  Ninth  avenue,  between  Thirty-third  and 
•Thirty-fourth  streets,  usually  shelters 
p.bout  one  hundred  children,  but  not  more 
than  a  dozen  were  there  when  Mr.  Van 
Cleave  srnelleU  smoke. '  He  and  Mr.  Chase 
searched  through  the  building  and  finally 
discovered  the  fire  in  the  boys'  playroom. 
Firemen  tore  up  the  floor  and  put  out  the 
Ore,  which  was  caused  by  defective  insu- 
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BLIND^  SCHOOL  PANIC  AVERTED. 

ITomlTfcotlier  Quickly  Extinguishes 

]**»  Blaze    lh    ljocker   Room. 

VrVh.-"  head  mother  of  the  Nov. 
Vjr"tiUtt4j°r  the  Blind,  at  ThirtTYWwth 
streetlwftfcfcCintUrtWBrrS&i^robably  saved 
the  institute  from  serious  damage  by 
fire  yesterday  when  she  extinguished  a 
small  blaze  in  Wie  locker  room  with  a 
hand  extinguisher. 

There  were  only  eight  boys  and  four 
girls  in  the  building  at  the  time,  the 
others  being  away  on  customary  week 
end  visits  to  their  relatives.  An  alarm 
was  sent  in,  but  when* the  firemen  ar- 
rived the  blaze  had  been  put  out.  The, 
children'in  the  building  remained  cool,, 
and  one  of  the  boys  remarked  that  therej 
hadn't  been  so  much  excitement  there 
since  a  circus  elephant  pome  years  ago,' 
strayed'  Into  the  school  yard.  * 
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BLIND  WILL  WEAVE,  COOK,  SEW 
LT  EXERCISES  THURSDAY 


Thelanritoal  exercises  of  the  New  York 
InstitBlwfor  the  Education  of  the'  Blind 
will  be  held  at  the  school  at  half -past  eight 
o'clock  Thursday  night. 

The  manual  training  activities  In  the 
school  will  be  demonstrated  when  blind 
girls  and  boys  will  tune  pianos,  weave, 
cook  and  sew.  The  Instructors  also  wilt 
explain  to  the  audience  how  arithmetic 
ana  reading  and  writing  are  taught.  Pat- 
tern cutting,  canning,  knitting  and  wood- 
work will  be  shown. 

A  chorus  of  forty  voices  of  pupils  has 
been  in  rehearsal  for  several  weeks  and 
will  render  a  number  of  patriotic  numbers. 
There  also  will  be  piano,  organ  and  other 
music. 
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SIGHTLESS  PUPILS  SHOW  WORK 


X.     Y.    Institute     for    Education     of 
Blind    to    Have    Test. 

As  a  special  demonstration  of  its 
manual  training  activities  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  has  arranged  a  public  test 
of  the  work  being  done  by  its  young 
pupils. 

They  will  appear  at  the  institute's 
anniversary  exercises  in  the  building 
at  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street  on  Thursday  evening  and  show 
how  to  tune  a  piano,  weave,  sew,  cook 
and  perform,  other  duties  of  a  practi- 
cal nature. 

In  addition  there  will  be  an  exhi- 
bition and  sale  of  thehandiwdrkof  the 
pupils  of  the  school  in  the  reception 
room  from  3  to  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  from  7  to  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  will  be  another  exhibi- 
tion and  sale  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
from  1  to  5  o'clock. 


War  Wor/c  of  ftf™* 
Boys,  Girls  Shown 
at  Annual  Exhibition 

Knitting  Bags,  Sweaters,  Helmets  and 

Useful  Wooden  Articles  Included 

in    Display. 


War  articles  made  by  the  ninety-five 
girls  and  boys  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  tjlinil  were 
p'ayed  last  night  at  the  aimTrer 
ercises  at  the  insUtute,  Ninth  avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  street  The  work  has  been 
on  •  exhibition  since  'Wednesday  and  in- 
cludes knitting  bags,  sweaters,  wristlets, 
helmets  and  other  knitted  articles  and 
various  useful  wooden  articles. 

Last  night's  programme  included  a 
demonstration  of  manual  training  work, 
fguch  as  chair  caning,  by  Frank  Wisoker; 
tuning,  by  Aaron  Roach;  basketry,  Julius 
Goldberg  and  Samuel  Phillips;  pattern  cut- 
ting, Frances  Sieveit;'"  knitting,  Emily 
Jessen,  Winifred  Wolover  and  Hannah 
Carter;  machine  sewing,  Genevieve  Lan- 
sing; weaving,  Mildred  Flint;  cooking, 
Rachel  Askenas:  woodwork,  Paul  Morel 
and  Clarence  Gurriell,  and  hand  sewing, 
M.ircy  Butcher,  Isabel  Hedberfr,  Helen 
Schafer,  Anna  Wagner  and  Pearl  Young. 

'- 


EXHIBIT  WAR  WORK 

OF  BLIND  CHILL 
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rf^frar    articles    made    by    the    nin< 
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BIJp  PTJPTXS  SHOW  SKILL. 

Boyi    and    Gtrla   of   >".    V.    limtttute 
e     Yearly     Exhibition. 


EylnTfhfc  white  silk  bow  on  the  back 
of  tT^elv%-year-old  Mary  Butcher's  hair 
trembled  with  sheer  pleasure  last  night 
when  several  hundred  persons  attending 
the  annual  exercises  of  the  Voy  Xttvk 
[nstltut]  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
al  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  ave- 
nue applauded  her  demonstration  of  the, 
way  geography  is-  taught  to  sightless 
children. 

With  nothing  but  the  deftness  of  her 
little  fingers  to  guide  her  Mary  picked 
out  wooden  models  of  each  of  the  United 
States  and  fitted  them  together  into  a 
perfect  map.  Other  blind  children  from 
10  to  18  years  old  caned  chairs,  tuned 
pianos,  cut  dress  patterns,  knitted, 
cooked,  sewed  on  a  machine,  did  car- 
pentry and  made  baskets  in  a  way 
which  showed  they  had  thoroughly 
mastered   the   details  of   their  tasks. 

The  girls  of  the  school  have  done 
much  knitting  for  the  soldiers,  besides, 
contributing  $3  monthly  to  the  Red 
Cross  fund.  The  boys  have  each  con-J 
tributed  $5  monthly  for  the  same  purf 
pose.  «  M 
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BLIND  KNIT  FOR^  SOLDIERS. 

Display  oyJNorV.  Feature  of  Insti- 
tuj^ls> Annual    Exhibit. 

The  war  wis  the  dominant  feature  of 
the  exhibit  at  the  eighty-seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  last 
night.  Sweaters,  socks,  and  gloves  knit- 
ted by  blind  girls  were  displayed.  It 
was  announced  that  COO  American  sol- 
diers were  now  wearing  sweaters  which 
had  been  knitted  for  them  at  the  in- 
stitute 

Robert  Pecora.  a  blind  boy.  lti  years 
old,  stood  at  a  hi?  war  map  anil  dis- 
cussed the  phases  of  the  war  for  the 
benefit  or"  the  1,500  in  the  audiences.  He 
showed  the  position  of  the  fighting 
forces,  and  picked  their  locations  out 
accurately  on  the  map.  Sadie  Olive-, 
also  blind,  put  a  huge  section  map  of  the 
United  States  together. 
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ANZACSNOW  CITY'S  GUESTS 
,       WON  FAME  A  T  GALLIPOLI 

Survivors  Tell  of  Terrible  Campaign  and  Call  Turks 

Better  Men  Than  Germans — Storm  East  Side 

and  Win  Recruits  for  Allies. 


Meg  with  their  campaign  hats  turned 
up  at  a  swagger  angle  on  the  side  and 
fastened  with  the  insignia  of  the  setting 
sun  were  almost  as  common  In  the 
streets  of  New  York  yesterday  as  our 
own  men  in  olive  drab.  Just  who  they 
were  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  with 
many  peopie,  who  called  them  every- 
thing from  Frenchmen  to  Highlanders, 
but  most  knew  they  were  the  Anzacs, 
veterans  of  Gallipoli,  men  who  had 
swarmed  to  the  call  of  the  mother 
country  when  she  was  hard  beset. 

They  are' a  distinct  type,  these  Aus- 
tralians, tall  and  lithe,  marked  by  life 
In  an  open  country  of  vast  distances,  a 
country  much  as  our  own  was  many 
years  ago.  There  is  something  Ameri- 
can about  them,  and  a  clipper  speech 
which  is  as  peculiarly  English.  They 
got  nearly  as  rousing  a  reception  as  did 
the  slightly  more  picturesque  French- 
men, whom  they  outstripped  in  inches 
and  with  whom  as  to  fighting  ability 
they  are  equals. 

They  took  part  In  two  parades  yester- 
day, one  from  Forty-second  street  down 
to  Union  .Square,  and  one  through  the 
East  Side,  where  they  got  twenty  re- 
cruits. Led  by  Harry  Lauder's  pipers 
this  second  detachment  gave  the  East 
Side  a  distinct  shock,  but  strange  as 
they  seemed,  they  were  greeted  with  an- 
enthusiasm  which  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  pacifism  is  nearly  a  dead 
issue  east  of  the  Bowery.  Then  they 
(went  up  to  lunch  at  the  Ansonia  and 
spent  the  afternoon  as  their  own. 

Survivors  of  Gallipoli  Here. 

Five  officers  of  the  detachment  saw 
service  at  Gallipoli  with  the  original 
contingent,  but  only  one  of  them  took 
part  in  the  famous  landing  of  April  25, 
1916,  when  hundreds  of  men  were  mowed 
down  by  the  vicious  fire  from  the 
Turkish  positions.  He  is  Lieut  Clifton 
Douglass  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery. 
He  waded  ashore  through  water  waist 
deep  and  won  his  commission  by  his 
bravery.  After  Gallipoli  was  given  up 
he  went  to  France  with  his  unit  and 
served  until  just' before  the  big  offensive, 
when  a  six  months  furlough  was  given 
him. 

Col.  W.  K.  Fethers,  winner  of  fhe  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order,  spent  four 
months  at  Gallipoli  before  he  went  to 
France. 

"It  is  hard  to  compare  the  two  fronts," 
ho  said.     "They  were  both  very  terrible, 


but  each  in  its  own  way.  At  Gallipoli 
there  were  greater  personal  hardships, 
more  hunger  and  thirst.  All  our  sup- 
plies there  had  to  come  by  sea,  and  if 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  blow  there  were  no 
supplies. 

"In  France  the  supplies  came  regu- 
larly and  we  didn't  have  to  etay  in  the 
trenches  all  the  time,  as  in  Gallipoli. 
Every  seven  days  one  got  a  rest  behind 
the  lines.  But  the  shell  fire  in  France 
is  much  heavier  than  at  Gallipoli  and 
the  consequent  strain  on  one's  nerves  Is 
greater. 

Turks  Bette'r  Than  German*. 

"The  Turk  is  a  better  hand  to  hand 
fighter  than  the  German,  though  he 
hasn't  the  heavy  artillery.  We  always 
spoke  of  the  Turk  as  Abdullah,  and  Ab- 
dullah we  found  was  always  a  gentle- 
manly fighter.  Xot  one  of  the  stories 
about  his  multilation  of  the  wounded 
was  ever  substantiated._  In  fact  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  of  our  own 
fellows  were  not  quite  so  gentlemanly  as 
Abdullah." 

Tiie  Colonel  -won  .his  decoration  on  the 
Somme  in  the  big  push  of  1916,  when 
he  was  wounded.  His  regiment  was  at- 
tacking at  Pozieres  Ridge  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  repulsed  three  times  when' 
the  Australians  were  called  on. 

"My  regiment  went  into  that  engage- 
ment with  twehty-eight  officers  and  800 
men."  he  said,  "and  we  came  out  with 
five  officers  and  120  men  unwounded. 
But  we  took  the  ridge." 

One  of  the  scrappiest  men  of  the  de- 
tachment is  Sapper  George  Bell,  who  is 
a  King's  sergeant  because  of  his  record, 
a  rank  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
one  except  the  King  himself.  He  also 
was  in  the  landing  at  Gallipoli.  where 
ono  of  his  thumbs  was  blown  off.  He 
was  persuaded  to  tell  of  it  after  a  time. 

Heaved   Bombs   Back  at  Tnrlts. 

"The  Turks  were  heaving  bombs  at 
us,"  he  said,  "and  they  had  long  fuses. 
Many  of  them  reached  us  before  explod- 
ing, and  I  was  picking  them  up  as  they 
came  and  heaving  them  back.  But  one 
went  off  in  my  hand  and  took  my  thumb 
With  it." 

He  was  recommended  for  a  decoration 
after  he  captured  a  machine  gun.  he  ad- 
mitted, but  he  wouldn't  say  a  word  about 
that,  and  a  comrade  had  to  supply  the 
story. 

"That  machine  gun  he  captured  had 
killed    1,000    of   our   men    in   two   hours. 


It  was  on  the  left  flank  of  our  trenches 
and  pourlns  an  enftlladlng  fire  Into  us. 
He  got  It."  „        ,. 

••I  must  have  gone  quite  mad.  said 
Bell,  as  If  In  apology.  "I  crawled  up 
on  the  parapet  and  then  went  over  all 
of  a  sudden.  I  shot  four  of  them  with 
my  revolver  and  killed  two  with  the 
bave.net.     I  must  have  been  quite  mad. 

ii  <  tackled  another  machine  gun  on 
the  Somme  after  that  and  was  shot  three 
times  in  the  head,  five  In  the  right  lung 
and  five  In  the  right  leg.  Somehow  he 
got  over  it  and  was  invalided  home.  He 
was  offered  his  discharge,  but  wouldn  t 
take  it.  .,        ,  _.    ,„,_ 

"You  see."  he  said.  "I've  lost  four 
brothers  over  there  and  that's  where  my 
pals  are.     I  want  to  get  back." 

Ancacs    at    Liberty-Land. 

On;  hundred  of  the  boys  from  the 
kangaroo  country  swung  Into  Liberty 
Land  last  night  and  got  a  reception  that 
made  them  feel  they  were  among  friends. 
The  bovs.  went  there  to  help  the  Lib- 
erty Loan"  along,  but  they  remained  to 
get  some  small  idea  of  what  New  York 
thinks  of  the  husky  fighters  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  Enrico  Caruso  would  be 
among  those  present,  but  he  did  not 
appear,  and  the  Metropolitan  chorus  and 
members  of  the  company  did  their  best 
to   make  up  the  deficiency. 

Seventy-five  boys  and  girls  from  the 
New  York  institute  for  the  Education 
'of  the  31ind  visited  the  show  and  were 
presenter!  !!>'  kli  Richard  of  the  French 
Blue  Devils.  They  were  much  inter- 
ested In  the  chevrons  that  he  wore  for 
wounds  and  Insisted  in  getting  touch 
system  Information  as  to  what  they 
were  like,  to  all  of  which  the  French 
hero  submitted  with  patience  and  mod- 

A  Y.trrman  helmet,  dorfated  by  C.  M. 
Lincoln.  'Ocas  sold  at  auction,  and  Mrs. 
Oren  Root  added  $100,000  to  the  bond 
total  for  the  souvenir. 
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fl«  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
"of/ the  Rllni-ujll  gHre  its  ;lnn.i.-il  .-ornmence- 
mem  ewHWrfHEomcrrow  "vjnli.K  in  the  hall 
of  thn  Institute  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
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Miss  Ella  G.  S4monds,  who  has  been  at 
her  home  on  Salem  street  for  a  part  of 
the  vacation  season,  recently  returned  to 
New  York,  where  she  has  the  position  of 
librarian,  and  her  duties  will  consist  in 
classifying  and  cataloging  the  same,  to 
be  followed  by  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  library,  consisting  of  6000  volumes. 
Miss  Symonds  has  been  engaged  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion for  the  Bliml,  un?r"of  the  most  pros- 
perous ^schools  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
expected*  UlaL1  tlie  all'eady  valuable  books 
will  be  augmented  by  a  much  larger 
number,  made  possible  through  the  en- 
largement of  library  quarters  and  the 
rich  endowments  of  the  institution.  The 
building  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Ninth 
avenue   and   39th   street. 


DOG  REMEMBERED  IN  WILL. 

Edward     L.     Rndcllff     Provi(l^«     for 
Care    of    Xellle.  # 

Edward  L.  Radcliff  who  dlAjjIcently 
in  his  home.  13  Central  Park  West, 
leaving  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars-, made  numerous  bequests  to  char- 
itable institutions.  He  did  not  forget 
his  dog  Nellie'.  He  directed  in  the  will 
filed  in  the  Surrogate's  office  yesterday 
that  Emil  Finke  receive  $1,000  and  $75 
ft.  month  on  condition  that  he  occupy 
the  Radcliff  apartments  and  provide 
ample  "care  for  Nellie  until  the  lease 
runs  out.  What  is  to  become  of  Nellie 
after   that    is   not   specified. 

A  total  of  $25, 000  is  left  to  charities, 
including  $5,000  to  the  Home  for  Crip- 
ple,! Children  and  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  A  son.  Edward 
J.,  of  New   Rochc1!ir,,rccclvc3   $10,000. 


SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 
ADVISES  BLIND  HERE 


ADDRESSES  MANY  SIGHTLESS. 

£jr\ 

"XSpl^ins  How  Life  May  Be  Made 

Useful  by  Those  Who  Cannot 

See. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson  told  several  hun- 
dred sightless  persons  yesterday  at  the 
New  VrM'll.TrM  lituM  llll1  I  ml  ilni  ill  mi 
of  theaind,,,^  4^  Ninth  ^ue  of 
The  stftfess  attained  at  nis  institution 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  London.  He  him- 
self is  blind,  and  he  maintains 
that  he  has  conquered  blindness  and 
helped  others  to  do  so. 

"I  wish  people  knew  another  word 
for  'blind,'  "  he  said.  "It  pictures  in- 
competency, and  the  figure  of  a  blind 
beggar  seems  forever  stamped  in  the 
public  mind  in  connection  with  it.  T 
ivish  another  impression  could  be  cre- 
ated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
/try  few  limitations  to  those  who  can- 
lot  see.  People  seem  to  think  because 
you  have  no  sight  all  other  faculties 
ire  lost. 

"I  was  going  out  of  a  hotel  here 
and  the  porter  nearly  assaulted  me  in 
his  endeavor  to  lead  me  where  he 
thought  I  wanted  to  go,  and  the  taxi 
driver,  in  his  solicitude,  grabbed  my 
foot  and  placed  it  on  the  step  of  the 
vehicle. 

"Now  all  that  is  very  sweet  and 
kind,  but  we  blind  must  show  othor 
folks  that  we  are  perfectly  normal 
persons  who  just  cannot  see.  Be  natu- 
ral, be  sure  and  swift,  and  lose  the 
mannerisms  that  let  people  know  a 
hundred  yards  away  that  you  are 
sightless." 

"The  greatest  thing  we  had  to  con- 
tend with  at  St.  Dunstan's  was  con- 
quering the  natural  depression  that 
came  to  the  wounded  soldier  with  the 
first  realization  that  he  could  no  longer 
see.  With  that  wonderful  spirit  that 
gave  victory  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  over 
the  Hun  the  boys  conquered  and  are 


wonderfully  happy.  There  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  cheer  and  the  real  curiosities 
at  the  place  arc  not  the,  soldiers  but 
(he  visitors. 

"The  whole  undertaking  has  been 
a  wonderful  accomplishment.  The 
carpets  of  the  house  are  pathed  with 
oilcloth  to  facilitate  the  swift  move- 
ment of  the  men.  Two  hundred  or 
more  girls  of  London  volunteer  daily 
to  teach  the  boys  the  art  of  reading 
with  their  finger-tips.  Typewriting 
is  taught  to  everybody,  for  it  is  much 
easier  for  them  to  write  on  a  machine 
than  with  pen  or  pencil.  They  attain 
a  wonderful  speed  on  the  typewriter. 
A  system  of  shorthand  is  taught  that 
makes  them  efficient  secretaries,  and 
most  of  the  men  who  are  turned  out 
of  the  school  are  now  earning  much 
more  than  they  ever  could  if  they  had 
their  sight. 

"There  is  a  barber,  for  instance,  who 
was  made  blind  in  the  war  and  was 
afraid  to  go  back  to  his  trade.  We 
imbued  him  with  the  confidence  he 
needed  and  now  he's  shaving  more 
than  he  ever  did,  and  is  doing  just 
aa  good  a  job. 

"For  sports  we  have  rowing  on  the 
lake,  races,  tug-of-war,  and  swimming, 
with  indoor  sports  for  those  who  are 
crippled.  Most  of  the  soldiers  like 
music,  and  either  learn  it  for  amuse- 
ment or  professional  purposes.  We 
have  enough  talent  so  that  we  need 
not  call  upon  outsiders  for  entertain- 
ment, although  the  world's  greatest 
artists  often  volunteer  their  services. 

"We  have  to  be  rather  harsh  to  some 
of  the  sweet  old  ladies  who  insist  on 
reading  Bibles  and  playing  soft  music 
for  the  boys.  That's  not  what  the  boys 
need.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  often 
the  worst  enemy  of  a  blind  man  is 
his  mother  or  wife,  simply  because 
they  help  him  too  much.  What  he 
ought  to  do  is  to  work  out  his  own 
problems. 

"The  blind  soldiers  who  have  been 
through  these  courses  will  be  the  big- 
gest assets  to  the  blind  people  of  the 
world,  for  they  will  command  admira- 
tion, rather  than  the  pity  that  is  usu- 
aly  accorded  sightless  folk.  In  Cana- 
da similar  work  as  that  in  St.  Dun- 
stan's will  be  established,  and  in  your 
own  country  the  soldiers  will  be  simi- 
larly educated,  so  that  they  will  bdj 
happy,    competent    citizens." 


M_ 


is  cordially  invited  to  meet 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  of  St.  dunstan's,  London, 

at  3  o'clock,  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  14,  1919,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Ninth  Avenue  at  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

This  Reception  is  arranged  with  the  co-operation  of  various 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  sightless  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  as  many  as  possible  an  opportunity  to  know  something  of 
the  success  of  the  movement  for  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
of  England  and  her  colonies  and  to  meet  the  man  who  has  had 
the  largest  share  in  that  work. 

Please  show  this  Card  at  the  Door 


$500,000  GOES 
TO  CHARITIES 

YV 

WHf    of    Mrs.    Bridgham 
Gives  $30,000  to  Bar  Har- 
bor   Institutions 
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REST  OF  $1,500,000 

IS  LEFT  TO  SISTER 


PROVIDENCE,  Nov.  10— By  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bridgham, 
filed  in  the  East  Providence  probate 
court  tonight,  half  a  million  dollars 
is  left  to  charitable  institutions.  Of 
this  amount  more  than  $400,000  goes 
to  New  York  churches  and  societies. 
A  Denver  church  gets  $40,000,  and 
a  church  and  hospital  at  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.,  divide  $30,000.  Of  the  half 
million  only  $10,000  goes  to  a  local 
institution,  the  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal getting  that  amount. 

Mrs.  Bridgham.  who  in  recent  years 
lived  at  the  Bridgham  farm.  Bast  Provi- 
dence, during  the  siimme?  months,  left, 
the  remainder  of  her  estate,  valued  at 
about  $1,500,000,  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  John 
I.  Keine. 

Bond  of  $3,000,000 
The  will  and  codicil  wore  allowed  after 
the  witnesses,  Edgar  B.  Magnus  and  J. 
Paxton  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Xew  York,  were 
examined  by  Judge  Everett  U.  Higgins. 
Charles  L,  Carpenter  of  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  and  Edward  J,  Hanay  of  Tuxedo 
Park.  N.  J.,  were  named  executors  and 
the  bond  was  fixed  at  .$3,000,000. 

No  surety  was  required  in  the  will, 
but  the  court  deemed  it  necessary',  and 
the  question  of  surety  will  be  heard 
before   the   court  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  bequests  are  as  follows:  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  $25,000;  Orphans' 
Home  and  Asylum  of  the  Protestant 
Plpiscopal  Church,  New  York.  $50,000: 
Famaritan  Home  for  the  Aged.  New 
York,  $20,000;  New  Vork  Kye  &  Ear 
Infirmary,  $30,000:  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
New  York.  $15,000:  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  $15,000; 
New  York  Protcstuiiu  ■nHn.Ufjm*-  City 
Mission  Society.  $25,000:  Old  Men's  and 
Aged  Couples'  Home,  New  York  city. 
Old    Men's    and    Aged    Couples'    Home, 


New  York.  $20,000;   Home  for  Incurables, 
Fordham,  $20.0>O;  Hospital  and  House  of 
Rest   for  Consumptives,    Inwood,   $10,000; 
Children's  Aid  Society,   Now   York,   $40.- 
000;   Seamen's   Church   Institute   of   Xew 
York,    $20,0(0;    Charity    Organization    So- 
ciety  of   the   City   of   New  York.   $13,000: 
Association     for     the     Aid     of    Crippled 
Children.  New  York,  $5000;  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant    Episcopal     Church,     New     York, 
$15,000;    St.    Luke's   Hospital,    New   York, 
$10,000;  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
$20,000;    American    Museum    of    Natural 
History,    New    York.    $lc,000;    New   York 
Botanical    Garden,    $30,000;    Bar    Harbor 
Medical    and    Surgical    Hospital,    $15,000; 
St.  Savior's  Church,  Bar  Harbor.  $15,003; 
Rhode  Island   Hospital.   Providence.  $10,- 
000:   Grace  Church,   New  York,   $5000  ad- 
ditional  for   the   maintenance   of  certain 
pews;   Cathedral  of  St.   John   the  Evan- 
gelist,   Denver,    $4000   for   the    Home   for 
Consumptives. 
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$5,000,000  PROJECT 
ON  NINTH  AVENUE 

Block  Front  Owned  by  Institute 
for    Education    of   Blind 
iguring  in  Deal. 


Y' 

VAL! 


IS     VALUED     AT     $1,500,000 


New  Syndicate  Plans  to  Erect  Eight- 
Story  Buildng  at  Cost  of  About 
$3,500,000. 


A  tall' structure  especially  designed  for 
the  use  «f  the  printing  trades  is  to  re- 
place the  old  landmark  occupied  since 
1831  by  the  ^T"nr  """""hi  jj^*""te  for  |hp 
Edjjgj^onof  the  BIind_ffnd  taking  nr 
the  enti^nWfcHtfraJrFTntrfe  east  side  of 
Ninth  Avenue,  from  Thirty-third  to 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Negotiations  have  practically  been 
completed  (or  the  sale  of  the  property 
by  the  institution  trustees  to  a  syndicate 
headed  by  John  J.  Buckley,  which  plans 
to  erect  an  eight-story  printing  crafts 
building  at  a  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,5(10,000.  It  is  understood  that  the 
entire  grade  floor  of  the  building  will 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  use  as  a  Foreign  Exchange  and 
Parcel  Post  Branch  in  connection  with 
the  big  Post  Office  at  Eighth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-third  Street.  The  institute 
property,  which  has  a  frontage  on  Ninth 
Avenue  of  197  feet  and  runs  back  400 
feet  on  each  street,  has  been  held  at 
$1,500,000. 

In  July,  1917,  the  institute  purchased 
a  site  for  a  new  school  in  the  Bronx 
from  Vincent  As  tor,  including  the  Brad- 
ford tract,  consisting  of  about  eighteen 
acres  lying  between  Williamsbridge 
Road,  Astor  Avenue,  Bronxwood  Ave- 
nue and  Pelham  Parkway.  At  the  time 
of  purchase  it  was  announced  that  the 
land  would  be  improved  with  buildings 
to  cost  approximately  .$1,000,000.  Fol- 
lowing the  purchase  of  this  land  the 
property  on  Ninth  Avenue  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Since  then  many  offers 
have  been  made  for  it. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  was  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Akerly  and  the  buildings  new  standing 
on  the  Ninth  Avenue  property  were 
opened  in  1831. 

The  undertaking  of  this  improvement, 
it  is  believed,  will  strongly  influence  the 
development  of  the  blocks  to  the  west 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  which  have, 
lung  been  awaiting  exploitation.  ^^ 
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John  J.  Buckley  plans  big  struc- 
tures for  foreign  mail  and  parcel 
post  branches  of  the  Post  Office  on 
the  N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Blind 
block  along  the  east  side  of  9th  ave.. 
33d  to    34th   st. 

The  property  is  valued  above  $1,- 
500.000.  Negotiations  for  the  sale  were 
progressing  yesterday,  altlhsjgh 
tracts  have  not  been  signed.  The 
project  depends  largely  upon  favor- 
able decision  by  Washington  author- 
ities, although  the  prospective  buyer 
has  plans  also  for  improvement  of 
the  block  with  great  lofts  for  mail 
order  concerns.  The  plot  is  200x100. 
The  institute  bought  an  18-acre  site 
in  the  Bronx  for  the  new  home  in 
1917  from  Vincent  Astor  on  Astor 
ave.,  Wlilliamsbridge  road,  Pelham 
Parkway,  Bromwood  ave. 


VOW. 


te  for  Blmd^wp  Move. 

J.  iWMKiey;  a  Woolworth 
iWg  lawyer,  heads  a  syndicate 
ch  has  bought  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of 
'the  Blind's  property,  held  at 
$1,500,0C0,  Ninth  ave..  bet.  Thir- 
ty-third and  Thirty-fourth  sts..  ex- 
tending 400  feet  toward  Eighth 
ave.,  Manhattan,  on  which  the  pres- 
ent buildings  were  opened  in  1831, 
and  will  put  up  a  foreign  and  par- 
cel post  office,  with  space  for  other 
tenants,  in  the  printing  trades, 
while  the  institute  will  spend 
a  million  dollars  in  buildings 
on  its  eighteen-acre  Bradford  tract 
in  the  Bronx,  purchased  from  Vin- 
cent Astor  in   1917.  ^ 
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$5,000,000  PROJECT  FIRST  STEP 

IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BIG  PLOTS 

WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 


Announcement  this  week  that  a  syndi« 
tte  headed  by  John  J.  Buckley  ha< 
practically  c  mrrpli  ted  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  big  Ninth  Avenue 
plot  owned  by  the  New  York  Institute 
tor    tin  of    the    Blind     may 


mark  the  first  si.  |i  In  UW"W?Wmp» 
of  the  long-expected  development  of 
the  vast  tracts  of  land  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  which  have  been 
waiting  for  exploitation  Since  the  great 
railroad   project   was  completed   in   1910. 

A  tall  structure  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  printing  trades  is  to  re- 
place the  old  landmark  occupied  since 
is;:  1  by  the  institute,  which  takes  In  the 
entire  block  front  on  the  east  side  of 
Ninth  Avenue,  from  Thirty-third  to 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  after  contracts  are 
signed  next  month  for  the  acquisition 
of   the   property. 

Mr.  Buckley's  syndicate  plans  to  erect 
an  eight-story  printing  crafts  building 
at  a  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500,- 
000. 

It  is  understood  that  the  entire  grade 
floor  of  the  building  will  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  use 
as  a  Foreign  Exchange  and  Parcel  Post 
Branch  in  connection  with  the  big  Post 
Office  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
third  Street. 

The  institute  property,  which  has  a 
frontage  on  Ninth  Avenue  of  li)7  feet 
and  runs  back  400  feet  on  each  street, 
:ias  been  held  at  $1,500,000.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  plot  in  the  entire  city, 
south  of  Fifty-ninth  Street,  available  for 
immediate  commercial  or  industrial  im- 
provement. It  represents  an  assembled 
plottage  of  80,000  square  feet. 

The   Uig   Railroad   Improvement. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  improve- 
ment   involved    a    realty    inv<  stnv  nt    of 

close  to  si  7.000,000,  for  about  l went  y- 
■fight  acres  of  centrally  located  imp 

ty.  The  enormous  amount  of  ex- 
cavating, going  down  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  below  the  surface;  the  solid 
and    high-class    character    of    the    build-. 

rectcd.  in  addition  to  digging  the 
tube  under  the  North  River,  a  vlti 
junct  of  the  terminal,  brought  the  totaW 
cost  of  this,  whii'h  in  respect  to  the  en-| 
gliuei  ing  problems  presented  one,  of  the 
greatest  ever  undertaken  in  this 
try,  up  to  $102,495,530,  these  being  the 
figure    for    tl.  f     the     terminal 

extension  in  the  T'cnnsj  lvanla  Railroad's 
a;,inu:  l  !■■  port  fdt  1909. 


The  response  to  this  great  Improve- 
ment manifested  Itself  first  in  the  sec- 
tions to  the  cast.  Aside  from  the  big 
true  action  resulting  in  the  erection  of 
the  Post  Office,  only  a  handful  of  build- 
ing operations  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
opening  of  the  station,  in  the  district 
west  of  Eighth  Avenue. 

First  Sale  For  Tost  Office. 

The  first  sale  made  cif  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's holdings  was  half  of  the  double 
block  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  sta- 
tion, facing  on  Eighth  Avenue.  This 
plot,  with  a  435-foot  frontage  on  Eighth 
Avenue  from  Thirty-first  to  Thirty-third 
Street,  and  415  feet  deep  on  each  street, 
was  sold  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  $1,700,000  for  the  new  Tost 
Office,   which  cost  over  $6,000,000. 

An  interesting  point,  .and  one  not  gen- 
erally known  is  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment owns  the'  property,  its  possession 
of  the  ground  beneath  the  surface  only 
is  for  nineteen  feet.  Everything 
below  that  is  held  by  the  railr.oad,  where 
the  tracks  are  depressed  for  thirty  feet 

Principally  on  account  of  the  high  val- 
uation their  owners  began  to  place  on 
the  realty  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
station.  It  became  exceedingly  difficult 
to  assemble  building  sites  available  for 
early  Improvement. 

Own<  rs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
showed  b  disposition  to  hold  on  and 
await  development.',  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  ancient  shacks  on  Sev- 
enth Avenue  and  the  obsolete  dwellings 
on  the  side  streets  began  to  pass 
into  the '  control  cur  building  in 
even  in  the  blocks  east  of  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 
The    Printing    Croft*    Troject. 

The  pioneer  building  project  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  old  Eighth  Avenue 
frontages  Involved  the  block  front  on 
the  west  side  of  the  thoroughfare  from 
Thirty-fourth  to  Thirty-third  Street, 
where  the  huge  Printing  Crafts  Build- 
ing was  erected.  This  structure,  and 
*ho  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  built  on  rail- 
road land  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  station,  represent  the  two  leading 
operations  in  the  zone.  There  was  a 
considerable  building  movement  on  the 
streets  between  Twenty-third  and 
Thirty-ninth  Streets,  cast  of  Eighth 
Avenue,  coincident  with  the  general  up- 
town shift  of  trade  and  manufac- 
turing. The  printing  and  publishing 
colony  was  established  north  of  Thirty- 
fourth   Street  and    ■ 
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establish  themselves  on  and  adjac-. 
.,»  of  Thirty-* 

t  improvement! 

uptown,     but    they     affected 
with  very  few  i  plottages  east 

of  Klghth    \\  ■  ■ 

The  latter  thoroughfare.  Ninth.  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  Avenues  and  all  the  In- 
tersecting streets  between  these  points, 
despite  their  proximity  to  the  station. 
failed  to  respond  to  the  impetus  of  tins 
improve,,,. tat:  To  be  sure,  there 
were    desult.  udy' 

factory  and  printing  Want  here,  and 
there  on  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenue,  but 
no  big  organized  building  move. 

Perhaps    that    is    why    there    is    great 
interest    being    manifested     in    the     new 
project  which  will  replace  the  institution 
building  on   Tenth    Avenue  with  modern , 
loft  structun 

nth  Avenue  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
big  construction  movement  involving 
site;  as  far  north  as  Thirty-eighth 
.,.'  The  undertaking  of  a  large 
project  at  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  WHl  establish  a  new  west- 
erly point  Of  progress  in  the  expansion 
of  New  York  industry.  Real  estate 
men  have  long  believed  that  the  big 
blocks  of  old  dwellings  and  tenements 
south  of  Tnlrty-fourth  Street  and  west 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  arc  ripe 
for  transformation  into  industrial  com- 
munities. A  territory  between  the 
waterfront,  the  docks,  the  terminals  and 
the  railroad  station,  they  contend,  can- 
not long  retain  its  residential  character 


Although  She's  Blind,  Margaret  Knows 
What  Santa  Looks   Like 


MARGARET  MALFETTI 


BY    JOSEPHINE    VAN    DE 
GRIFT 

NEA  Service  Writer 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  00.— Six-year- 
old  Margaret  Malfetti  is  blind. 
Not  for  her  the  tinseled  reds 
and  greens  of  Christmas,  the  vision 
of  a  candle-decked  Christmas  tree, 
the  breath-taking  wonder  of  a  fat 
old  saint,  all  wrapped  in  red  flannel, 
who  leans  down  over  a  black  iron 
pot  to  ask  little  girls  what  they 
want  for  Christmas. 

But  Margaret  knows  there's  a 
Santa  Claus.  Her  childish  faith  has 
told  her  so.  Her  plump  little  fingers 
have  sought  out  all  the  creases  in  a 
fat  little  Santa  Claus  doll  that  her 
teacher.  Miss  Marion  Miller,  has  put 
into  her  hand  over  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the   Blind. 

Besides,  two  years  ago,  Mar- 
garet's cousin  lay  awake  on  Christ- 
mas eve  and  "peeked"  at  Santa 
Claus. 

"Of  course,"  says  Margaret,  "it 
was  an  awful  thing  for  him  to  do 
and  if  Santa  had  known,  I  doubt 
if  he'd  have  put  a  single  present  in 
my   cousin's   stocking. 

"Gee,  I  wish  I  could  see  Santa 
Claus.  But  anyway,  I  think  I  could 
draw  a  picture  of  him. 

"First  of  all,  Santa  Claus  is  very 
fat.  That's  because  he  laughs  so 
much  and  is  fond  of  children.  Then, 
too,  he's  padded  out  pretty  much 
because  up  at  the  north  pole,  where 
he  lives,  it's  awful  cold  and  some- 
times Santa  builds  such  a  big  fire 
that  the  snow  melts  and  runs  away 
from  his  house  for  miles. 


"Then  Santa  has  a  long,  white 
beard,  something  like  what  my 
mother  stuffs  her  comforts  with. 
His  beard  is  so  long  because  Santa's 
very  old.  He's  a  hundred  and  five 
years  old  and  this  year  he'll  be  a 
hundred  and  six. 

"I  don't  know  what  color  Santa's 
face  is,  but  on  his  head  he  has  a 
cap  that  comes  way  down  over  his 
ears.  I  don't  have  to  have  ear-flaps 
on  my  cap  because  my  hair  is 
bobbed  and  that  keeps  my  ears 
warm. 

"Then  on  his  back  Santa  has  a 
Christmas  tree  and  a  great  big  bag 
full  of  presents  for  us  children.  For 
me  he  has  a  little  doll  in  a  trunk 
with  a  lot  of  clothes  and  then  a 
baby  doll  with  a  peace-fire.  A  peace- 
fire  is  what  they  give  to  babies  to 
keep   them   quiet. 

"And  for  Eugene  he  is  bringing  a 
train  of  cars  and  a  bugle  and  some 
soldiers  and  a  gun  because  last  year 
and  the  year  before  he  didn't  get 
over  to  Eugene's  house.  He  couldn't 
get  over  on  account  of  the  river. 

"But  I  know  that  Santa  can  drive 
his  reindeer  and  his  sled  on  the 
ferry  and  the  ferry  can  take  them 
across. 

"Santa  has  eight — no,  six — rein- 
deer on  his  sled  and  they  have  long, 
beautiful  horns,  like  a  lady  I  knew 
once  that  had  a  hat-rack. 

"Once  I  was  in  Central  Park  and 
there  was  a  deer  there.  He  had  14 
spokes  to  his  horns  and  a  boy  told 
me  that  meant  he  was  14  years  old. 

"I  wouldn't  be  s'prised  if  Santa's 
deer  were  just  like  that  deer  in 
Central  Park." 
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NEW  LOCATION  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  one  of  the  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  has  decided  to  move  from  its  present 
location,  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  beautiful  new  site  has  been 
secured  on  Pelham  Parkway,  near  Bronx  Park, 
within  the  city  limits  of  New  York,  and  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  plant  have  just  been  let. 

The  present  Principal  of  the  Institute  is  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  one  of  the  best-known 
educators  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Under 
his  direction  and  management  we  expect  that  the  new 
plant  will  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  made  a  special  study  of  insti- 
tution buildings  and  equipment  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  new  plant  will 
be  a  model  one  in  every  respect.  — M. 
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WILL  LAY  CORNERSTOf 

OF  NEW  BLIND  SCHOOL 

AvtTv  Y$  Skinner,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  will  give  the 
principal  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  t  li •  ■  new  school  build- 
ing, Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkways, 
near  the  Williamsbridge  road,  of  tha 
New  York  institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
":30.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving  by 
the  pupils  will  open  the  programme. 
President  Paul  Tuckerman.  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  institute, 
will  lay  the  stone;  Katlierine  I.ee 
and  a  pupil's  chorus  will  sing 
"O  Peautiful  for  Spacious  Skies."  the 
flag  will  he  raised  and  saluted  by  the 
school;  Bishop  s'nipman.  of  Manhat- 
tan, will  offer  the  invocation,  and  the1 
Few  Dr.  Frederick  Gordo",  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of 
Churches,  Ihe  benediction. 


Jv^wa,    g^»    l°l%3. 

fteW  School  for  Blind 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  school 
building  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Bronx  and 
IVlham  Parkway,  will  be  laid  Tuesdu.v. 
Juuc  1-,  at  three-thirty. 
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CORNERSTONE  TO  BE  LAID 
AT  SCHMJflLBLIND 

Skiniwr  Will  Deliver  Address  at 
Ceremonies  To-day. 

This  afternoon  1'resldent  Paul  Tuck- 
erman of  the  Xew  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  will  lay  tha 
cornerstone  of  the  new  school  building, 
the  first  of  a  group  of  buildings  now 
under  construction  for  the  institute,  at 
Bronx  and  Felham  Parkways  and  Wil- 
liamsbridge Road. 


Thf  11   at  2:30   I 

The    principal  ill    bo    by    Mr. 

Avery  \\\    Skinner  of  th^  State   Educa- 
tion;! ! 

it  Shipman  and  the  Rev. 
II  taka 
ill   the  pupils  of  the   institute. 
All   persons   Intel  -dially  in- 

vited  to   be   present. 


Jvcvx-e,    13  -  IH3. 
NEW  BUILDING  FOR  BLIND. 

Institute    Cornerstone    Laid    In    Pel 
ham    Parkway. 

The  cornerstone  of  thr  new  building 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  laid  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Pelham  Parkway, 
near  Williamsbridge  Road.  A  copy  of 
The  Xfw  York  Times  with  other  New 
York  newspapers  and  records  of  the 
institution  were  put  In  a  copper  box 
under    the    cornerstone. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  principal 
of  the  school,  in  his  address,  recalled 
a  similar  event  eighty-six  years  ago 
when  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the 
old  building  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  He  told  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerley,  Dr.  John 
Russ  and  Samuel  Wood  in  founding  thel 
school  and  the  difficulties  they  had1 
encountered. 

Addressee  were  also  made  by  Avery 
W.  Skinner.  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Examinations  of  the  Xew  York 
State  Department  of  Education  at  Al- 
bany and  by  Paul  Tuckerman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tji*-, 
school.      Several   musical    mi  ml  III  M    w    \  i 

■"'inf'"""1  Ky  Bimll 
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ornerstone  Is  Laid  for  New  Building  of 
Blind  Institute  with  Impressive  Ceremony 


(Photo  bu  Home  Keioi). 
At  the  Cornerstone  Laying  of  New  York  Institute  for    Education  of  the  Blind 

Left  to  right — Principal  Van  Cleve  of  School  for  Blind   and  Paul  Tuckerman,  President  of  Institute. 


Amid  idyllic  surroundings  of  park 
and  wildwood,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bronx  and  Pelham  Pkwy..  near 
"vVilllamsbridge  Rd.,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  the  Pelham  Pkwy.  In- 
terborough  station,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  school  building  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  was  laid  yesterday  after- 
noon, by  Paul  Tuckerman,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  assisted  by 
Principal  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
.Students  and  graduates,  a  large  num- 
ber of  friends  and  others  interested 
In  the  work  of  the  Institute  were 
present. 


The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  sung  by  a 
ico  pupils,  who  later  in  tha 
program  rendered  KatherlM  k«* 
Bates'  song,  "O,  Beautiful  for  Spa- 
cious  Ski' 

The  invocation  by  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert 
Shipman,  D.  D..  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant'  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Xew  York  was  followed  by  impressive 
flag-raising  and  flag-saluting  exercise 
participated  in  by  Christopher  Cerone, 
Earlo  Brown,  and  the  school. 
Graduates  Touch  Stone 
The   laying   of   the   cornerstone  was 


followed  1>>  the  singing  of  "America" 
lie  audience  and  a  benediction 
pronounced  by  Rev.  Frederick  Gordon. 
D  V..  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Fed- 
,  of  Churches.  The  principal 
address  waa  delivered  by  Avery  "\V. 
Skinner  B.  A.,  of  the.  New  York  State 
Depart  mi  iucatlon,  Albany. 

Among  those  who,  attended  the  ce- 
remony were  Joseph  C.  Nate.  Director 
General,  and  Charles  B.  Hayes,  re- 
presenting the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

A  touching  feature  of  the  occasion 
following  the  close  of  the  formal  pro- 
gram, was  the  number  of  blind  gradu- 
ates of  the  Institute,  at  present  lo- 
cated at  Ninth  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  Man- 
hattan, who  were  escorted  by  friends 
up  on  the  platform  so  that  they  might 
touch  the  cornerstone  which  .they 
could  not   see. 

Skinner,  representing  the  State  Edu- 
i  department,  said  in  opening 
his  address  that  he  was  glad  to  share 
in  the  notable  event  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  larger  work  for 
the  New  York  Institute,  founded  «ff 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  philanthropic 
persons  of  humanitarian  ideals  and 
broad  vision.  A  great  work  had  been 
accomlished  by  it  since   then. 

He  referred  to  the  great  number  of 
bovs  and  girls  who.  in  the  Institute 
since  its  founding,  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  earnest  teachers  "like  Gamaliel 
and  Paul  of  old."  On  a  beautiful 
June  day,  so  full  of  promise  for  a  rich 
harvest,  and  significant  of  old  duties 
finished  and  new  duties  at  hand,  it 
was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  corner- 
stone should  be  laid,  marking  a  golden 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  typifying  the  iiohievement 
of  a  vision  long  held  by  the  Board  of 
Managers   and   Faculty. 

He  believed,  he  said,  in  the  common 
school,  by  which  he  did  not  mean  the 
primary  school  merely,  but  the  system 
of  education,  maintained  by  all  the 
people,  for  all  the  people,  for  the  com- 
mon good.  This  school  system  inher- 
ited separate  from  old  New  England 
traditions,  was  the  system  adhered  to 
by    the   New    York    State    committee. 

Education,  he  said,  was  the  greatest 
molding  influence  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  An  education  broad  and  rich, 
recognizing  the  baste  needs  of  human- 
ity, a  full  and  complete  education,  was 
a  vital  thing  in  the  life  of  a  democracy. 
A  teacher  needs  a  clear  mind,  a 
trained  mind,  and  a  broad  and  fair 
vision,  as  well  as  strength  of  charac- 
ter. An  ample  education  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  made  for  a  richer  and 
better  citizenship. 


sident  Tuckerman  expressed 
thanks  to  Bishop  Shipman,  Skinner, 
and  others  for  their  part  In  the  pro- 
gram, lie  quoted  Joseph  Chambcr- 
the  British  statesman,  as  saying 
that  "th*  hope  of  the  future  lies  in 
the  recognition  by  the  community 
of  the  responsibility  it  owes  to  its 
weaker  and   poorer   members." 

This    responsibility   was   recognized, 
said    Tuckerman.    by    the    phllantropic 
citizens    who   founded    the    New    Torkj 
"institute     for     t  he     Education     of     the 
Blind,  nearly  a  century  ago. 

"Let  us  hope  that  another  century 
will  see  our  successors  in  turn  recog- 
nizing fully  their  responsibility  to  the 
blind  children  of  the  city,"  President 
Tuckerman  added. 

Compare  Conditions 

Principal  Van  CleVe,  speaking  brifly, 
compared  conditions  prevailing  when 
the  cornerstone  of  the  old  building 
was  laid  86  years  ago,  with  those  at 
the  time  of  the  present  occasion.  The 
commendable  ideals  which  actuated 
the  founders  of  the  institute,  were 
well  deserving  of  the  perpetuation 
which  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  buildings  assured  for  them. 

In     (te    rot-noistono    i  <!     up 

the  latest  yearbook  of  the  Institute. 
containing  the  life  story  of  William 
Bell.  Wait;  the  1916  year  book,  telling 
the  work  of  F.  Augustus  Schermer- 
iiorn  for  the  Institute:  an  announce- 
ment and  certificate  of  incorporation 
of  the  Institute;  current  copies  of  "The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind":  the  weekly  re- 
view, "The  Outlook";  a  copy  of  the  offi- 
cial directory  of  New  York  City,  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Greater  New  Yrork 
Silver  ,'ubllee.  a  copy  of  the  invitation 
to  the  cornerstone  laying  ceremonies, 
a  copy  of  the  Bronx  Home  News,  cop- 
ies of  leading  Manhattan,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark  papers,  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  In- 
stitute and  the  names  of  the  archi- 
tects,  builder  and  building  committee. 

The  new  building  will  consist  of 
seven  units,  work  now  being  under 
way  for  the  main  school  building  and 
the  boys'  dormitory,  and  excavations 
bcinz    made    f. 

ings.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  will  exceed  $|, 500, 000.  McKim, 
Meade  and  White  are  tin-  architects 
and  William  Crawford,  the  principal 
contractor. 

August  C.  Peterson,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  work,  said 
that  the  entire  group  of  buildings 
would  probably  be  completed  by  July 
1,  1924. 
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The  bJbme;of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  theOMuAtlon  of  the  Blind,  located 
on  Ninth  avenue  between  33rd  and 
34th  streets,  is  at  last  to  give  way  to 
commercial  structures,  it  was  learned 
yesterday.  The  property  which  ex- 
tends 400  feet  eastward  from  the  ave- 
nue is  one  of  the  few  remaining  large 
parcels  In  this  district  which  has  not 
yet  been  shallowed  up  by  the  tide  of 
commercial   development. 

In  July,  1017,  tne  institute  purchased 
a  site  for  a  new  school  in  the  Bronx 
from  Vincent  Astor;  that  is,  the  Brad- 
ford tract,  consisting  of  about  eighteen 
acres  lying  between  Wtlliamsbridge 
Road,  Astor  avenue,  Bronxwood  ave- 
nue, and  Peiham  Parkway.  At  the 
time  of  purchase  it  was  announced 
that  the  land  would  be  improved  with 
buildings  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,- 
000.  Following  the  purchase  of  the 
land  the  institute's  property  on  Ninth 
avenue  was  jjlar-ed  on  the  market. 
.-nice  then  many  offers  have  been 
made   for   it. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  was  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Akerly  and  the  buildings  now  stand- 
ing on  the  Ninth  avenue  property  were 
opened   in  1831. 


.1  u«;  t$t  fff-  H^a. 

BLIND  INSTITUTE  SITE  SOLD. 

Deal    for    Ninety-Year-Old    Building 
Involves   $1,000,000. 

The  ninety-year-old  building  housing 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street  was  sold  yester- 
day. Neither  the  buyer's  name  nor  the 
price  were  given  out,  but  according  to 
an  official  of  the  institute,  more  than 
$1,000,000  was  involved  In  the  transac- 
tion. 
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mm  ASYLUM  SITE' 
^  FOR  BIG  PROJECT 

The  deal  for  the™propW(V  Ul  lllf  MV 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  or 
the  BMnd,  comprising  the  block  front 
on  the  east  side  of  Ninth  avenue  be- 
tween Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  first  told  of  a  couple  of  week 
ago,  has  been  concluded,  and  will  re- 
sult in  the  improvement  of  the  entire 
site  with  a  commercial  building,  prob- 
ably fourteen  stories  in  height. 

The  plot  measures  200  feet  on  the 
avenue  and  400  on  each  street,  con- 
taining an  area  of  thirty-two  lots.  It 
was  sold  for  an  amount  exceeding 
$1,000,000  by  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution, of  which  Linzee  Blagden  is 
chairman.  Midd'ebrook  &  Borland,  at- 
torneys, represented  the  institution  in 
the  transaction. 

Possession  of  the  site  will  be  given 
to  the  new  owners  September  1,  1924, 
at  which  time  the  new  home  of  the 
blind  asylum  at  Peiham  parkway  and_ 
Bronxwood  avenue,  in  the  Br$ 
expocfrtri^o  be  ready. 
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Another  Landmark  to  Go. 

The  New  York  JilUllluiTon  for  the 
Education  of  thej}jjji*-is  to  disap- 
pear from  thr  corner  of  Ninth  ave- 
nue and  Thirty-fourth  street.  The 
gray  stone  building  with  its  Gothic 
outlines  has  stood  for  nearly  ninety- 
one  years  on  this  spot.  In  1S31  the 
institution  was  incorporated.  It 
opened  to  receive  its  pupils  the  fol- 
lowing years 

]n  those  days  the  region  about  the 
building  was  almost  rural  in  charac- 
ter. Gradually  a  residential  section 
grew  up  on  the  north  side  of  Thirty- 
fourth  street  and  some  of  the  brown 
stone  homes  built  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  on  the  western  end  of 
the  block  are  still  standing. 

Later  business  began  to  make  itself 
f»lt  in  the  district.  The  Pennsyl-' 
vania  Railroad  selected  Seventh  ave-j 
nue  and  Thirty-third  street  for  itaj 
station.  Oscab  Hammf-rstfix  erected 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on 
Thirty-fourth  street  just  west  of 
Eighth  avenue.  The  General  Post 
Office  became  a  neighbor  of  the  rail- 
road station. 

Already  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  institution  for  the  b'ind  had  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  moving  to 
the  north,  and  after  various  sites  had 
been  inspected  eventually  property 
was  bo»?ht  on  Pelham  Parkway. 
Although  there  are  no  requirements 
as  to  residence  most  of  the  school's 
pupils  live  in  New  York  city  and  are 
accustomed  to  visiting  their  homes 
at  the  week  end.  For  this1  reason  a 
more  remote  site  was  not  enoBen. 

A  large  commercial  bujflding  Is  to 
be  put  up  on  the  corner  where  the 
institution  now  stands.  In  Chelsea 
Village  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary is  now  the  only  monument  of 
the  days  when  that  quarter  or  the 
town  possessed  a  character  of  its 
own. 

Interesting  among  the  memories 
associated  with  the  institution  for  the 
blind  in  which  notable  progress  was 
made  toward  perfecting  the  education 
of  the  afflicted  is  the  fact  that  Groveb 
Cleveland  was  once  on  its  staff.    His 


older  brother,  William,  was  already 
a  teacher  in  the  school  when  the 
death  of  Richard  Fally  Cleveland, 
their  father,  made  it  necessary  for 
the.  older  children  to  work  to  support 
their  mother  and  the  younger  mem- 
btrs  of  the  family.  It  was  possible 
to  find  in  the  institution  a  place  for 
Grover  Cleveland  as  clerk  and  book- 
keeper at  a  larger  salary  than  he  was 
earning  in  a  country  store.  There 
ho  remained  IUI'  &  T*8T.'  »*Nfc_      ^* 

Twelve  Story  Building 
For  Home  for  Blind  Realty 


Flans  are  being  prepared  for 
tlon  of  a  twelve  story  building, 
OD  t*«  nail  ririil.nf  *iii«Hifc— — — 


>  between 


Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets. 
by  Rinwick,  Aispinwall  &  Tucker,  archi- 
tects. The  owner,  the  Pictorial  Review 
Company,  recently  purchased  the  prop- 
erty from  the  Home  for  the  Blind  for 
more  than  $1,000,000.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction is  estimated  at  $4,000,00.0 
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Publishers  Enlarge 

Plot  in  Penn.  Zone 

Pictorial  Review  has  again  en- 
larged its  holdings  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  zone  through  the  pur- 
chasp  of  the  five-story  building. 
•24.7x?S.y.  at  No.  326  Waet  Thirty- 
fourth  street  from  Henry  Voss. 
They  recently  bought  No.  328,  which 
adjoins  the  easterly  block  of  Ninth 
avenue,  between  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-fourth  streets,  acquired  In 
August  from  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Irt»<"rtute  for  the  H^icatioj^*«f 
Mir   TiHiiir—  ^—a"-7 


$6,500,000  Plant  for 
Review  on  Home  for  Blind  Block 


Has    Three- Acre    Base    Next 

Penna.  Station,  Where  Blind 

*Have  Lived  a  Century. 


ON  AN  area  of  about  three 
acres  of  land,  which  for 
nearly  100  years  has  been 
the  home  of  the  New  York  Instti 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
ig  to  arise  this  monster  pnntery 
which  the  Pictorial  Review  has 
just,  contracted  to  build.  Its  ar- 
chitects, Renwlck,  Aspinwall  & 
Tucker,  whose  design  provides  for 
a  fourteen-story  structure,  esti- 
mate it  will  cost  around  $6,500,000 
to  complete. 

The  huge  building  will  cover 
thirty-two  city  lots,  200x400  feet, 
forming  the  westerly  half  of  the 
block  bounded  *  by  Eighth  and 
Ninth  avenues,  Thirty-third  auu 
Thirty-fourth  streets.  The  Eighth 
avenue  end  is  occupied  by  the 
twenty-story  Printing  Crafts  Build- 
ing. 


View  from  architect's  per- 
spective showing  huge  prins> 
ery  designed  for  Ninth  cruwcV 
block  purchased  80  yeT*  </» 
by  Institute  for  JWj./  for 
$13,180  and  sold  ritentty  tor 
$1,010,000. 


The  institute  for  the  blind, 
founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly, 
acquired  this  block  of  land  from 
James  Boorman,  a  farmer,  under  a 
lease  for  a  "peppercorn"  a  year, 
and  payment  of  all  taxes  and  as- 
sessments. The  lease  also  carried 
a  purchase  option  which  was  ex- 
ercised eventually  for  $13,130.  The 
institute  later  purchased  the  re- 
mainder of  the  block,  containing 
forty  lots,  for  $15,000,  making  the 
original  cost  of  the  entire  block 
only  $28,130. 

The  Pictorial  Review,  pgwl  ex- 
actly $1,010,000  for  the  site  of  the 
priutery  It  will  build  and  into 
Avhich  it  expects  to  move  in  June, 
1925.  Each  of  its  fourteen  floors 
will  yield  80,000  square  feet  and 
on  its  roof  will  be  perched  a  struc- 
ture in  log  cabin  effects,  which 
will  serve  as  a  dining  and  club 
room  for  the  executives.  The 
greater  part  of  one  of  the  floors 
will  be  devoted  to  a  lunch  room, 
restaurant  and  hospital  for  em- 
ployes. Seven  of  the  floors  will 
be  for  the  market  and  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Spear  & 
Co.  for  disposal. 

About  five  years  ago  the  insti- 
tute purchased  from  Vincent  Astor 
a   large  tract  on  Pelham   Parkwav 


containing  about  eighteen  acres, 
now  in  procesB  of  development 
with  a  new  home  to  cost  around 
$1,000,000.  This  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  next  Fall,  in  which 
t  the  Ninth  avenue  block  will 
be  turned  over  to  Its  new  owners, 
as  arranged  for  in  the  sale  con- 
tract, news  of  which  was  first 
printed  in  these  columns. 

Completion  of  the  new  home  of 
the  Pictorial  Review  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  William  Paul  Ahnelt, 
its  president  and  founder.  When, 
in  1890,  he  began  the  enterprise 
he  was  the  entire  force,  designer, 
craftsman  and  salesman.  The  real 
development  came  in  1893,  when 
Mr,  Ahnelt  gathered  around  blm 
*ome  of  the  men  who  are  his v  as- 
sociates to-day.  Four  years  ago  the 
company  built  the  twelve-story 
printery  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty-ninth 
street  as  an  addition  to  a  twelve- 
Htory  structure  built  on  adjoining 
lots  in  1909  and  1910,  nearly  ten 
j  -ars  before  the  development  of 
the  new  garment  centre.  Both 
structures  have  been  outgrown,  al- 
though when  the  first  section  was 
finished  several  floors  were  rented, 
which,  two  months  after  moving  in, 
the  Pictorial  Review  reclaimed  by 
paying  a  substantial  sum  to  cancel 
the  leases. 
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Lowe  picture  */•  ,wa  the 
stone  house  whermin the  blind 
have  been  comforted  and  edu- 
cated for  more  than  fifty 
years.  This  structure,  a 
landmark  of  the  West  Side, 
will  make  way  for  the  monu- 
mental  printery. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS   AT    THE   LAYING   OF    THE 

CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BRONX 

AND  PELHAM  PARKWAY,  JUNE  12,  1923. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  June  12,  1923,  was  bright  and  sunny, 
yet  comfortable,  and  a  large  number  of  interested  people 
gathered  at  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  of  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  school  building.  The  pupils  to  the  number 
of  100  with  their  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  staff  had 
been  transported  from  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street 
by  motor  buses,  and  there  were  present  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  their  friends,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  many  former  pupils  of  the  Institute  and 
interested  friends. 

The  program  opened  promptly  at  3.30,  President  Tuckerman 
presiding,  with  a  "Hymn  of  Thanksgiving,"  an  old  Dutch 
melody,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  pupils.  The  invocation  was  made 
by  The  Right  Reverend  Herbert  Shipman,  D.D.,  Suffragan 
Bishop,  Diocese  of  New  York,  Protestant-Episcopal  Church. 
The  presiding  officer  then  announced  that  at  the  beginning  it 
was  appropriate  that  there  should  be  unfurled  for  the  first 
time  upon  these  premises  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Institute 
our  American  flag,  and  requested  the  Principal,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  to  make  a  few  remarks.  On  the  pole  erected  for 
the  purpose  the  flag  was  raised  to  its  place  by  Christopher 
Cerone  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  Earle  Brown  of  Rockville 
Center,  Long  Island,  pupils  of  the  school,  the  audience  standing. 
Mr  Van  Cleve  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  a  day  of  consummation  of  a  purpose  and  a  hope, 
long  deferred,  it  is  true,  yet  worth  what  it  has  cost  of  waiting, 
since  here  we  see  begun  a  group  of  buildings  which  will  more 
adequately  provide  for  the  best  growth  of  the  pupils  of  this 
Institute.  Nearly  eighty-six  years  ago,  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  a  company  similar  to  this  gathered   to 


lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  gray  stone  building  which  has 
been  for  all  these  years  the  home  of  the  school.  It  was  with 
high  purpose  and  noble  zeal  and  large  vision  that  the  founders 
of  the  Institute  set  about  their  task  almost  a  century  ago. 

I  am  thinking  today  of  those  men  to  whose  purpose  and  zeal 
and  vision  we  owe  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work  done  for  the  sightless  youth  of  this  city  and  neighborhood. 
Let  us  recall  with  veneration  the  good  physician,  Dr.  Samuel 
Akerly,  father  of  this  institution  and  its  first  president,  and 
Samuel  Wood,  a  benevolent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
through  whose  indefatigable  labors  in  conjunction  with  the 
president  the  needed  funds  were  procured,  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Russ,  first  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  our  first 
Principal.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  great  service  of 
the  man  who  gave  to  this  school  and  to  the  world  of  the  blind 
his  whole  life  and  his  genius  for  achievement,  William  Bell 
Wait,  teacher  and  principal  for  fifty-five  years;  and  of  F. 
Augustus  Schermerhorn,  forty  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  for  ten  years  its  president,  representative 
of  a  long  line  of  men  and  women  who  have  given  of  their 
means  and  influence  to  make  possible  the  continuance  of  the 
Institute's  service  to  the  blind. 

It  behooves  us  who  now  carry  the  work  along  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  new  devotion,  these  Managers  and  officers  to  see 
that  the  funds  are  wisely  and  purposefully  disposed,  these 
teachers  that  no  opportunity  of  proper  training  shall  be  lacking 
to  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  these  pupils  that  every  effort 
be  put  forth  to  develop  into  upright,  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  As  an  earnest  of  the  purpose  so  to  do  it  is  fitting 
that  we  teachers  and  pupils  here  and  now  together  pledge  our 
allegiance  in  the  salute  to  the  flag  (the  pupils  joining): 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 

The  chorus  of  pupils  then  sang  the  patriotic  ode  of  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  "O  Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies." 

President  Tuckerman  in  introducing  the  next  speaker  said: 
"We  are  all  proud  of  our  State  and  of  its  efficient  organization, 
but  of  all  the  functions  of  the  State  we  are  proudest  of  its 
educational  work.  We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  at 
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Albany,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  to  introduce  Mr.  Avery  W. 
Skinner,  B.A." 

Mr.  Skinner  took  as  his  subject,  "The  Mission  of  the  Schools." 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Principal,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  share  today  in  this  notable  event.  This  institution, 
set  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  has  for  nearly  a  century  done  a  significant 
work  in  education.  It  has  had  a  distinctive  mission,  it  has  shown  a  rare 
vitality  in  the  performance  of  this  mission.  It  stands  now  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  career  of  service. 

To  some  of  you  long  associated  with  this  institution,  memories  mellowed 
by  the  years  recall  endearing  associations  of  the  old  school.  Within  its  walls 
were  kindled  the  generous  enthusiasms  of  youth.  There,  boys  and  girls  sat 
at  the  feet  of  earnest  teachers,  like  Gamaliel  and  Paul  of  old,  and  received 
a  preparation  for  lives  of  usefulness.  These  memories  give  perspective  to 
life  and  event  and  form  a  fitting  background  for  this  significant  occasion. 

These  sunny  days  in  June,  so  full  of  promise  for  fruitful  harvest,  are  well 
called  Commencement  Days.  They  have  an  appeal  to  our  interest  and  to 
our  sympathy  that  is  ever  fresh;  they  mark  more  than  the  passing  of  a  year  in 
the  life  of  a  school;  they  are  a  completion  and  a  commencement;  the  end  and 
the  beginning.     Old  duties  have  been  finished;  new  ones  are  at  hand. 

It  is  symbolic,  then,  that  this  ceremony  which  typifies  the  beginning  of  a 
new  building  should  take  place  in  such  a  season.  Today  your  Board  of  Man- 
agers, your  faculty,  your  alumni  and  students  set  up  a  golden  milestone  in 
the  educational  history  of  this  institution,  a  milestone  that  marks  the  fruition 
of  years  of  endeavor. 

"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick"  has  not  been  wholly  true  here,  for 
there  have  been  men  and  women  among  you  who  have  had  long  ago  a  vision, 
who  would  not  be  discouraged  or  denied,  who  fought  the  good  fight  and 
who  see  in  these  spacious  plans  for  the  future  their  vision  made  real.  To 
this  auspicious  occasion  and  to  these  friends  here  gathered,  I  bring  greetings 
from  the  great  central  schoolhouse  in  Albany.  I  wish  that  this  message 
might  have  come  to  you  directly  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  He 
is  a  man  of  such  ripe  scholarship,  of  such  breadth  of  view  and  of  such  happy 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  that  it  is  always  a  privilege  to  have 
him  present  on  such  an  occasion,  but  he  is,  as  you  may  know,  in  Europe,  and 
I  must  bear  the  message. 

I  would  like,  then,  to  consider  with  you  the  mission  of  the  schools.  We 
have  here  in  America  a  passion  for  education  and  a  profound  belief  in  its 
efficacy  for  solving  all  our  problems.  Possibly,  we  are  too  optimistic  in  our 
faith.  Education  may  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  but  it  is  certain  that 
without  it  our  civilization  would  crumble  and  decay. 

We  believe  in  the  common  school.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  graded 
school  or  the  rural  school  or  any  other  particular  type  of  educational  institu- 
tion. I  refer  rather  to  the  school  of  all  the  people  founded  and  sustained  for 
the  common  good.  Such  a  school  and  such  traditions  have  come  to  us  from 
our  New  England  ancestry,  and  it  is  to  the  support  of  such  a  system  that 


New  York  state  is  committed.  Not  every  man  can  be  a  banker  or  an  editor 
or  a  machinist,  but  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  common  business,  and  that  is  the 
education  of  the  children  of  our  commonwealth.  He  is  an  unworthy  citizen 
who  evades  his  personal  responsibility  in  this  undertaking  or  who  pays 
grudgingly  his  share  of  the  common  tax. 

I  have  a  belief  that  education  may  mould  the  life  of  a  community  or  of  a 
state  or  of  a  nation,  possibly  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  agency. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  exert  a  wide  range  of  influence,  but  they  affect 
for  the  main  part  the  thought  and  conduct  of  adults.  The  school  touches 
humanity  in  its  formative  period.  Courage  and  character,  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  of  liberty  and  justice  are  a  vital  part  of  the  training  of  our  common 
schools.  Indeed,  the  high  purpose  of  all  right  education  is  to  prepare  the 
youth  of  our  country  to  be  better  men  and  women,  not  for  their  own  sake 
only,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Such  education  is  vital  in  a  democracy; 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  it,  for  without  it  democracy 
dies. 

The  teacher  must  then  have  a  clear  mind  and  a  high  purpose  if  he  is  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.  He  must  have  as  his  ideal  the  desire  not  only 
to  fit  his  children  for  earning  a  livelihood,  but  in  a  fuller  measure  to  prepare 
them  for  effective  lives.  To  do  this  he  must  kindle  in  their  minds  a  desire 
for  the  things  that  give  life  dignity  and  worth. 

There  is,  therefore,  great  need  at  the  present  time  for  a  restatement  in 
our  educational  programs  of  some  truths  clearly  recognized  in  the  past.  The 
materialistic  measure  of  a  success  spelled  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents;  the 
lessened  spiritual  control  which  the  church  exerts;  the  mass  influence  in  our 
great  cities  of  an  unassimilated  foreign  element  are  gradually  cultivating  a 
disrespect  for  law  and  order  and  a  failure  to  appreciate  that  the  larger  liberty 
which  we  have  in  America  does  not  mean  license.  This  must  be  checked  if 
we  are  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  our  present  form  of  government.  There 
must  be  in  this  restatement  of  educational  values  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  teachers  of  the  importance  of  an  ethical  and  a  moral  control.  Dis- 
ciplinary problems  which  confront  the  teachers  are  often  created  through  the 
influence  of  a  soft  pedagogy  which  would  leave  to  the  immature  judgment 
of  pupils,  decisions,  both  as  to  conduct  and  as  to  courses  of  study,  which  they 
cannot  wisely  make.  We  must  therefore  set  standards  to  which  they  should 
conform  until  they  are  old  enough  to  determine  right  values  for  themselves. 
There  is  some  virtue  still  in  a  formal  discipline  which  makes  it  worth  while  to 
do  a  difficult  and,  sometimes,  a  distasteful  task.  The  strengthened  will, 
the  trained  intellect  and  the  sense  of  power  which  come  from  such  accomplish- 
ment are  in  themselves  a  desirable  educational  product. 

Today  it  does  not  take  a  long  time  to  train  boys  and  girls  as  productive 
workers;  training  in  conduct  and  in  character  is  a  vastly  more  important  task, 
although  it  is  a  slower  and  a  more  difficult  process.  We  ought  therefore  to  be 
occupied  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  values  in  education  more  than  with  the 
material,  if  we  are  to  fit  our  youth  for  the  supreme  business  of  living.  The 
inheritances  of  nature,  of  science  and  of  art,  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  the 
ages  expressed  in  literature,  the  pageant  of  history  and  the  steady  advance 
of  humanity  toward  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  the  things  with  which  the 
mission  of  the  school  is  concerned.     He  will  be  a  more  skillful  worker  who  has 
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been  shown  this  larger  vision  of  life.  He  will  be  a  worthier  citizen  who  has 
been  given  this  clearer  understanding  of  the  past.  He  will  be  a  better  man, 
who  has  had  this  enrichment  of  mind  and  of  soul. 

Following  the  address  of  Mr.  Skinner  came  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  by  Mr.  Paul  Tuckerman,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  said: 

"I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  address 
which  Mr.  Skinner  has  been  so  kind  as  to  make;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  I  wish  to  thank  him  and  Bishop 
Shipman,  as  well  as  all  the  others  who,  by  their  presence  here 
today,  have  testified  to  their  interest  in  our  work. 

"Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  British  statesman,  once  said: 
'The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  recognition  by  the  community 
of  the  responsibility  it  owes  to  its  weaker  and  poorer  members.' 

"When,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  philan- 
thropic citizens  met  and  formed  this  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  it  was  the  recognition  of  that  responsibility 
which  inspired  them,  as  it  has  inspired  us,  their  successors, 
today. 

"Let  us  hope  that  in  another  century  our  successors,  in 
their  turn,  will  still  be  recognizing  their  responsibility  to  the 
blind  children  of  this  city. 

"We  are  now  ready  to  place  in  the  corner-stone  the  copper 
receptacle  which  has  been  filled  with  documents  particularly 
appropriate  which,  perhaps,  in  a  hundred  years  from  now  will 
be  examined  with  curious  interest  when  the  building  which 
we  are  now  erecting  may  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
another." 

Mr.  Tuckerman  then  read  the  list  of  documents  given 
herewith. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  COPPER  BOX 

Deposited  in  the 
Corner-Stone  of  the  School  Building 


NEW    YORK    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    EDUCATION 
OF    THE    BLIND 

June  12,  1923 
Read  by  the  President 

1.  Copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  the  Year-Book  of  the  Institute,  1922. 

2.  Copy  of  the  Year-Book  for  1916,  containing  sketch  of  the  life  and  services 

of  William  Bell  Wait. 

3.  Copy  of  the  Year-Book  for  1921,  containing  reproduction  of  the  portrait 

of  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn. 

4.  Copy  of  the  Announcement,  Certificate  of  Incorporation    and  By-Laws 

of  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

5.  Copy  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  17,  No.  1,  May,  1923. 

6.  Copy  of  "New  York  Today,"  by  Henry  Collins  Brown,  issued  in  1917. 

7.  Seventy-two  views  of  New  York  City  in  1923. 

8.  Maps  and  Diagrams,  "New  York  and  Its  Environs,  1923,"  published  by 

the  Committee  on  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs. 

9.  The  Outlook,  an  illustrated  weekly  journal  of  current  life   for  Wednesday, 

June  13,  1923. 

10.  Official  Directory  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1923,  containing  the  roster 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  officers  of  the  several  counties,  of  the  public 
libraries,  museums,  et  cetera,  the  New  York  State  Departments, 
Boards  and  Commissions,  and  the  United  States  Departments, 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

11.  Announcement  of  New  York's  Silver  Jubilee  as  broadcasted  by  radio. 

12.  Invitation  to  the  ceremony  of  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  this  building. 

13.  Copies  of  the  newspapers: 

Newark  (New  Jersey)  Sunday  Ledger  of  June  10 
New  York  Evening  Post 
The  Evening  Mail 
Bronx  Home  News 

anl 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  of  June  11 
The  New  York  Times 
The  New  York  Herald 
The  World 
The  New  York  Tribune 

and 
New  York  American,  of  June  12,  1923. 
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14.  List  of  names  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of  the  officers,  of  the  Building  Committee, 
of  the  architects,  and  the  builder,  as  follows: 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

(With  the  Year  of  Election  of  Each.) 

William  W.  Appleton,  1896;  Thomas  N.  Rhinelander,  1905;  J.  Nelson 
Borland,  1907;  Robert  G.  Hone,  1908;  Linzee  Blagden,  1910;  Carl  A. 
De  Gersdorff,  1910;  William  E.  Glyn,  1911;  Paul  Tuckerman,  1912; 
Edward  J.  Hancy,  1912;  William  Turnbull,  1913;  J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall, 
1913;  J.  Archibald  Murray,  1914;  Robert  L.  Harrison,  1916;  George  N. 
Miller,  M.D.,  1920;  J.  Lloyd  Derby,  1922;  Duncan  G.  Harris,  1922; 
W.  Thorn  Kissel,  1923;  John  Munroe,  1923;  Howland  S.  Davis,  1923. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Paul  Tuckerman,  President;  William  W.  Appleton,  Vice-President; 
Linzee  Bladgen,  Treasurer;  Robert  G.  Hone,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
J.  Lloyd  Derby,  Recording  Secretary;  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal. 


BUILDING    COMMITTEE 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall,  Chairman;  Paul  Tuckerman,  (ex-offido) ; 
Linzee  Blagden,  Edward  J.  Hancy,  J.  Archibald  Murray,  Thomas  N. 
Rhinelander. 


ARCHITECTS 

McKim,  Mead  and  White 


BUILDER 

William  Crawford 
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CORNER-STONE    BEING   LOWERED    INTO   PLACE. 

In  the  group  standing  (from  left  to  right)  T.  H.  Van  der  Bent,  of  the  Arm  of  Architects, 

J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall,  the  Principal,  President  Paul  Tuckerman,  and 

(at  extreme  right)  William  Crawford,  Builder. 

Assisted  by  Principal  Van  Cleve  and  the  mason,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man then  placed  the  copper  box  in  its  receptacle,  the  stone 
was  lowered  in  place,  and  having  tried  the  stone  he  said: 
"I  pronounce  this  corner-stone  of  the  School  Building  of  The 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  true  and 
plumb." 

The  audience  then  sang  "America"  and  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Rev.  Frederick  Gordon,  D.D. 
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%l)t  3 notation 


The  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Principal 
of  the 

New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

invite  you  and  your  friends  to  be 

present  at  the 

LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE 

of  the  New  School  Building 

Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway,  near  Williamsbridge  Road 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1923 

at  Three-Thirty  in  the  Afternoon 
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THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDINGS  AND   SURROUNDINGS  AT   NINTH   AVENUE   AND 

THIRTY-FOURTH    STREET. 

Views  to  South.  North,  East  and  West,  showing  the  busy  and  congested  character  of  the  region. 
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THE  PROGRAM 


SONG- 


HYMN  OF  THANKSGIVING 
Chorus  of  Pupils 


INVOCATION 

The  Right  Reverend  Herbert  Shipman,  D.D. 
Suffragan  Bishop,  Diocese  of  New  York 


FLAG-RAISING 

AND 

SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG 
Christopher  Cerone  and  Earle  Brown  and  the  School 


SONG 


0  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  SPACIOUS  SKIES 
Katherine  Lee  Bates 

Chorus  of  Pupils 


SONG 


ADDRESS 

Mr.  Avery  W.  Skinner,  B.A. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany 


LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE 

Mr.  Paul  Tuckerman 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  New  York 

Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


Samuel  Francis  Smith 
By  the  Audience 


AMERICA 


BENEDICTION 

Rev.  Frederick  Gordon,  D.D. 
Secretary  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Churches 
16 
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SMITH  WOULD  COT 


Pleads  for  Reconstruction  Pro- 
gram in  Special  Message 
to  Legislature. 


WOULD  END  FILM  CENSORS 


He  Wants   Port   Wardens   and 

Harbor  Masters  Also 

Abolished.' 


ASKS    FOR    WELFARE    LAWS 


Urges     Placing     Blind,      Deaf     and 
Dumb  and   Indians  Under   Edu- 


cation   Department. 


U 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
ALBANY,  Feb.  4.— In  furtherance  ,.j 
his  reconstruction  program,  which  con- 
templates the  consolidation  of  190  Stale 
departments,  commissions  and  bureaus 
Into  a  score  of  main  divisions  of  Govern- 
ment through  constitutional  amendment. 
Governor  Smith,  in  a  special  message 
sent  to  the  Legislature  this  evening,  rec- 
ommended statutory  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  administrative  agencie; 
the  aboltion  of  others. 
.  Among  the  last;  named  is  the  Motion 
Picture  Commission.  '-The  Motion  J'ie- 
ture  Commission  can  go  out  of  exis 
without  aw  one  feeling  the  loss,"  the 
Governor  said.  "It  should  be  abolished 
and  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  is  already 
introduced." 

Other  departments  which  the  Governor 
feels  can  be  done  away  with  without 
loss  of  efficiency  are  the  Boardof  Port 
Wardens,  the  Harbor  Masters,  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Reporter,  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  the  Commission  to  Exam- 
ine Voting  Machines,  and  the  State  Ad- 
visory Board  in  Relation  to  Agricull 
Education  and  Country  Life  Advance- 
ment. 


Port     Hardens    |.,lnK    Held     |/»ele»« 

The    abolition    of    Port    Wat 
first  recommended  by  Governor  Hug 
and  has  been  recomm<  ml, 
lj    every   Governor  since,   inclui 
ernor  Miller.     But    fees  are  attach. 
the   office  and   the   jobs   have    look. 

ward      politicians     like     finding 
money. 

The    constitutional    part    of    the 
ernor'is  program  must   await   the   vo 
next    year's    Legislature    before    it 
be  submitted  to  the   voters,     1 
second    time    the    Governor    has   pleaded 
Wlththe'  lawmakers    to    hel       him 
ebout   the   statutory   part   of   i 
•truction    program.      As   the    result 
nimilar  request  last  year.the  Legisli 
enacted  a  few  bills   looking  to   the 
eolidation     and     co-ordination     of 
tered    activities, but    many    of 
ernor's       recommendations       went       for 
nought.      Ho    now   asks    the    t. 
io   take   up    the   work   where    it    lefi 
last  year. 

In   his   messa.  ,,]  : 

"1    must   again    call   your   attention    to 
*n   important   group    of    .State 
which  today  are  administered  b\   a   con- 
fusing,   duplicating    series    of    agencies— 
namely,   those  dealing    with   the   welfaie 
and  institutional  activities  of  the  St 
.State  welfare  and  institutional  activities 
are  hopelessly  scattered  and    are  subject 
to  so  many  overlapping  inspectional  and 
supervisory     agencies     that     when 
thing  goes  wrong   it   takes   a    special   in- 
vestigator   under  the  Moreland  act. 
eral   months   to   fix  any   measure    of"    r<  - 
sponsibility.     Any  planning  of  a  positive, 
humane    and    forward-looking    char 
is  entirely  impossible  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

"There    are    two    theories    upon    which 
such    activities    have    been    organized    in 
ether  States.     Upon  one  theory  all  of  the 
Institutional.       charitable      and       welfare 
voi-k  of  the  State  is  grouped   togethi 
«i  single  department,  the  idea  being  that 
nil     institutions     and     all     welfare     work 
I  resent  a  single  problem  of  management, 
which  can  most  economically  I 
cut     under     a     central      business     head. 
T  pon  the  other  theory  the  basis  ol 
tralization    is    not    so    rou 
management    as   humane   treatment 
is   upon    this   second    theoiy    that    1 
l>a3ed    my   specific    recommendations,    hi 
<  rdei-  to   transfer  the   present 
welfare  and  institutional   agencies  to  the 
Department  of  {.eduction   when   the  wel- 
fare of  public  charges   is   best   prom 
by  e    dueational       supervision,       to      the 
Health  Department  when  institutions  are 
concerned,    which    can    be    be    dire 
through  this  department  and  where  these 
instiutions  -\VilI  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
the   field    work   of   the    department;    and 
to  the  Adjutant-General  where  veterans' 
*  olfare  is  concerned. 

Would    Transfer    Care    of    Indians. 

"I  recommend  that  the  entire  super- 
Vision  of  the  blind  ncl 
the.  Indians  be  transferred  to  the  Kdu- 
Ication  Department.  Al  Lhe  present  time 
:  there  is  a  separate  ui  ,m- 
mission  for  the  Blind,  with  its  princi- 
pal headquarters "  III  New  York  City, 
which  Is  commonlj  supposed  to  repre- 
sont  the  interests  of  tin-  state  in  this 
problem  nm)  width  supervises  training 
aiv.  nds  relief  in  some  cases. 
There  is  a  separate  State  School  for 
tie-   Blind,   directed   by   a    local    Board  of 


Trustees.  Inspected  by  at  least  two  State 

.1     h     mini- 
restitutions  for  the  blind 
which    receive    Stat<     aid    din 
iture.     Under  the  pi 
dltlon  urate 

of  the  blind  of  the  State  and  the 
re    paylnK 
,  ,,i  i  ,.r  money  annually  « ith- 

havlng   a    picture   before   them 
problem.     The  people  who  dfre<  ( 
ommlsslon  for  the  Blind  have  noth- 
■*  Ith   the   State  School   foi 
and     in>    control     ovei     the 

o    to    private    Inistitul 
{..,    tin     h 

"The   State    Department    of    Kdu< 
prcsci  C  study   in   the  State 

i     tot     tlic    Blind,    has    etlucal 
Lsion  of  tie-  blind  in  oil 

•  crtain  blind  childi  • 
State    pupils,    to    l).     educated    ::'     State 
i  jk.pen.se,    but    has    no    resporisibllll 
the  problem  as  a  whole.     Similarly,  th< 
Board    of    Charities    inspects    thi 
Stat,     institution    for   the   blind   and    pri- 

Instltutiona    for    the    Mind    rei 
ing   state   aid.     Surety   the   responsibil- 
ity    for     the      registration,      education, 
training,    employment    and   general 
of  tne  blind   should    be   in   a    singli 

nt.     That  department  should  cer- 
tainly be  the   Department  of  Education. 
Once  we  can  get  this  responsibility  fixed 
iri     can    deal    with    the    problem 
whole    intelligently.      The    situation 

to  the  ileaf  and  dumb  Is  almost  par- 
allel ami  80  Is  the  situation  as  to  tin 
Indians." 
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STKmU'i'  WILL 
LEAVES  BIG  SUM 
^  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  9th  avenue  and  33rd  street, 
J.UW  1U111  ill*  will  receive  the 
major  portion  of  the  estate  of  Miss 
[leading  E.  ijtcrrit,  who  died  re- 
cently. The  will  was  filed  for  pro- 
bate Monday  morniug  -with  Surro- 
Kate  Smith  by  Judge  John  B.  Cor- 
win.  While  the  exact  amount 
which  will  go  to  the  institution1,  is 
not  known,  it  is  assumed  that  it 
will  be  about  ?50,000. 

Th9  petition  fur  the  probate  of 
the  will  states  that  the  real  estate 
docs  not  exceed  $50,000,  but  the 
personal  property  does  exceed  $50,- 
OiM*.  The  original  will  drawn  by 
Miss  Sterrit  contemplated  a  legacy 
of  $10,000  to  Union  Presbyterian 
church,  but  this  ia  revoked  in  n 
codicil  in  favor  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind  which  already  was 
mentioned  In  the  will  as  the  residu- 
ary legatee. 


>U\aJ 

^6  or 

fc, 

JM. 

,lAforl<L. 

Te<bT  vca.-r  v/ 

%o « 
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FORTUNE  TO  B 


Newburgh  Woman's  Will  Gives  $ 50,- 
OOO  to  N.  Y.   Institute. 

By  a  -will  Just  filed  with  Surrogate 
Smith  of  Orange  County,  Miss  Reading 
Sterrit  of  Newburgh  leaves  the  bulk  of 
her  estate  to.  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  at  Ninth  Avenue  and  33d 
Street,  Manhattan. 

A  codicil  deprives  the  Union  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Newburgh  of  a  legacy 
of  $10,000   originally   provided. 

The  will,  drawn  in  1908  and  twice 
amended  until  1914,  disposes  of  a  $100,- 
000  estate.  The  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
probably  'will  get   more   than   $50,000. 


JYeu;    #OYK,.J{.rf.,Ke-ra.l(Jl, 


h^brvcgL-ry    %0~    \c\%h-. 
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Blind  restitute  Gets  Large  Estate. 

Thewlll  of  Miss  Reading  Sterrit  of 
Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  offered  for  probate 
yesterday,  leaves  a  major  portion  of  her 
estate,  estimated  at  $100,000,  to  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  Ninth  avenue 
and  Thirty-third  street.  A  codicil  de- 
prives the  Union  Preshyterian  Church  of 
Newburgh  of  a  legacy  of  $10,000  which 
was  provided  in  the  original  will. 


Brow)t/ .  H .  -      , \  i w% ^  a^^is. 


Marrok     --..!-  r- 


Bronx  Quarters  of  N.  Y.  Institute  for 
Education  of  Blind  to  Be  Opened  Sept 


t.l5 


The  new  quarters  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  now  under  construction  at 
Wlll.amsbridge  Rd.  and  Pelham  Pkwy., 
said  to  be  the  highest  elevation  In 
the  Bronx,  will  be  opened  on  Sept.  15. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  hand- 
some group  of  buildings,  designed  by 
McKlm,  Meade  &  White,  architects, 
are  to  be  completed  on  that  date  and 
will  be  ready  to  accommodate  the  en- 
tire school  of  200  pupils.  They  will  in- 
clude four  dormitories  for  the  pupils 
and  teachers.  In  time,  the  group  will 
be  completed  by  the  addition  of  two 
more  dormitories. 

The  buildings  that  will  open  this  fall 
include  the  school  building;  the  service 
building,  with  dining  hall,  kitchen, 
storeroom,  living  quarters  for  the  help, 
hospital,  laundry,  heating  and  print- 
ing plants,  and  four  dormitories.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  group  Is  said  to  be 
more  than  $1,500,000. 

The  roofing  and  walls  of  the  build- , 
ings  are  already  completed,  and  all 
that  must  te  finished  now  Is  the  plas- 
tering, cement  flooring  and  other  In- 
terior-work, so  that  Principal  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve'  feels  that  the  school  will 
be  ready  to  open  on  the  date  set.  The 
property  will  be  graded  as  soon  as 
good  weather  sets  In,  and  the  rooms 
will  be  furnished  this  summer 

Fine  Site 

The  site,  which  Is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  Greater  New  York,  be- 
cause of  Us  high  and  sightly  appear- 
ance, was  boughi  several  years  ago 
and  consists  of  18  acres  The  cost  was 
a  third  qfa  million  dollars. 

It    had    been    planned    to    start    work 


on  the  buildings  at  once,  but  due  to 
the  war  and  the  cost  of  material,  this 
was  delayed  until  last  April  5,  when 
the  first  ground  was  broken  and  the 
work  begun.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  impressive  ceremony  on 
June  12. 

The  institute  is  In  easy"  communica- 
tion with  downtown,  as  the  Pelham 
Park  subway  and  the  Boston-West- 
chester Railroad  are  nearby.  Since 
the  blind  pupils  are  students  of  music. 
Carnegie  Hall  can  be  reached,  in  case 
they  wish  to  attend  a  concert  there,  In 
35  minutes  by  subway. 

The  New  Tork  Institute  was  the 
first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  A  group  of  philanthropists 
started  it  in  1831,  and  the  first  ses- 
sions were  held  at  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  founders  on  Mercer  St.  Four 
years  afterwards  it  moved  i&to  a  resi- 
dence on  the  present  site,  and  the 
present   building  was   besp  In   1837. 

This  four-story  structure,  occupying 
the  half  block  between  33d  and  34th 
St.,  on  Ninth  Ave.,  was  considered  In 
the  country  when  it  was  built.  Fac- 
tories and  tenement  houses  have,  with 
the  passing  years  crowded  the  school 
and  It  was  decided  to  go  to  the  Bronx 
where  more  room,  fresh  air  and  whole- 
some surroundings  could  be  secured 

The  pupils  live  and  study  in  the 
school  during  the  week,  and  return  to 
their  homes  for  the  week-end.  They 
are  taught  much  the  same  things  as 
children  in  the  public  schools,  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  manual  train- 
ing and  music.  The  main  course  Is 
said  to  be  the  finest  In  any  school  for 
the    blind    in    the    United    States 
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M'HUOI,     IOK     TIIK     BUND. 

Two  reunions  of  formn  UUlfils  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
<at!on  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at 
the  old  building,  on  Ninth  avenue  at 
34th  street,  before  it  is  torn  down 
to  give  way  to  a  commercial  struc- 
ture. Many  sightless  men  and  wom- 
en have  received  their  education  in 
the  old  school,  which  for  nearly  a 
century  has  stood  on  the  present  site, 
and  they  are  keen  to  "see"  the  old 
place  once  more  before  it  goes  for 
ever.  Friday  afternoon  and  evening, 
April  11,-  the  men  will  gather  at  a 
4  o'clock  reception,  a  dinner  and  an 
evening  entertainment.  A  similar  re- 
union for  the  women  will  be  held  in 
May. 

The  men'*  reunion  will  occur  Fri- 
day, April  11,  from  4  to  11  p.  m. 

Informal  reception  from  4  to  6,  with 
c  reception  committee  at  the  doors  to 
welcome  all  comers,  this  committee  to 
consist  of  men  from  different  peri- 
cda    of    the    school's    history. 

At  about  quarter  past  five  the  men 
present  -will  be  Invited  to  divide  them- 
selves into  groups  according  to  the 
ypars  spent  at.  the  school,  each  group 
to  meet  in  some  convenient  room,  thus 
enabling  old  schoolmates  to  renew 
friendships. 

At  six,  dinner  will  be  served  In  the 
old  dining  room  tf'  all  the  men  as 
ruests  of  the  Institute.  This  will  be 
followed  by  short,  ttvo-minute  speeches 
on  old-times,  given  by  a  goodly  num- 
ber   of    those    present. 

At  8:30  will  take  place  the  meetln? 
in  the  assembly  hall,  consisting  of  a 
few  short  addresses,  interspersed  with 
music  by  the  former  pupils,  and  also 
some  singing  of  old-time  hymns^a^d 
jongs. _„ -■i■•(••i■■■■,■,■*'',^ 

BLIND  GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Anniversary  Exercises  at  Buildings 
tlseci  by  Institute  for  91  Years. 
V'^  last  anniversary  exercises  that 
will  ever  take  place  on  the  present  site 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  which  has  been 
housed  for  ninety-one  years  in  a  gray 
stone  building  resembling  a  monastery 
behind  high  brick  walls  at  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets,  took  place  last  night  with  an 
entertainment  presented  entirely  by  the 
students.  Their  exhibition  combined  the 
artistic,  educational  features,,  manual 
and    physical    training. 


For  $1,000,000  the  Institute  sold  the 
half  block  it  occupies,  which,  together 
with  the  other  half  of  the  block  on 
Eighth  Avenue,  was  bought  for  a  total 
of  S28,100  ninety-three  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  Institute  was  estab- 
lished on  Spring  Street.  The  Institute 
will  be  removed  to  a  group  of  new 
buildings,  now  nearlng  completion,  at 
Pelham  Parkway  and  Wllliamsbridge 
Road,    Bronx. 

A  large  audience,  before  and  after  the 
exercises,  visited  the  show  rooms  where 
the  products  of  the  work  of  the  students 
wire  displayed,  and  bought  practically 
all  of  the  exhibition  which  included  fur- 
niture, rugs^UiMMlMllMnftBieces  and 
numercaM»*Jfrrex  articles  of 
crabtts^fi.  the   schools. 


BLIND  PUPILS'  REUNION. 


Slghtles»  Men  Gather  in  New  York 
I  .      Institute    Building. 

ATCtmlon  of  former  pupils  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  was  held  yesterday  at  the  old 
building  on  Ninth  Avenue  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street.  The  old  building  will 
soon  be  torn  down  to  give  way  to  a 
commercial  structure  and  the  institute 
will  move  to  Its  new  buildings  In  the 
Bronx. 

Many  sightless  men  and  women  have 
received  their  education  in  the  ©Id  school 
which  for  nearly  a  century  has  stood 
on  the  present  site,  and  the  former 
students  gathered  yesterday  in  the  old 
place  once  more  before  it  goes  for- 
ever. The  meeting  was  for  men.  A 
similar  reunion  for  women  will  be  held. 


M. 
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BUND  GIRLS  ENTERTAINED 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Eddie  Cantor   Give  a 
Luncheon  for  25. 

Twenty-five  blind  girls  were  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Cantor  at 
a  luncheon  given  at  the  Concourse 
Plaza  yesterday.  Most  of  the  girls  are 
inmates  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Ave- 
nue. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mrs.  Henry 
Lehman  of  526  West  111  th* 'Street  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  having  the  same 
twenty-five  girls  at  her  home  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month.  Last  week  the 
monthly  luncheon  was  transferred  to  the 
lomc  of  Fannie  Brlce,  musical  comedy- 
star. 

The  girls  were  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cantor  and  their  children,  arriving  in 
private  cars.  A  box  of  candy  was  given 
to  each  one  and  Mr.  Cantor  made  plans 
for  a  theatre  party  for  the  blind  girls. 
Although  he  hi.d  to  hurry  away  for  a 
matinee,  he  brought  them  to  laughter  and 
ajjjjlause  by  singing  a  few  songs. 


JWUonK,    H.ll^A^ 
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Banjo-  'Uke '  Team  Radio  Jazz 


Philadelphia  Symphony  and  Guy  Hunter  Share 
Honors  with  "Cheaper  to  Marry"  Cast. 


he  outsta 


The  outstanding  attraction  of  a  rather  mediocre  program  for 
this  evening  will  be  a  series  of  popular  selections  to  be  broadcast 
from  station  W.1Z  by  Miss  May  Breen,  banjoist,  and  Miss  "Peg'' 
Wanamaker,  jazz  pianist.  Miss  Breen  is  an  instructor  of  the 
*'uke,"  and  Miss  Wanamaker  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  jazz 
pianists  on  Broadway-  Both  these  performers  have  done  consid- 
erable broadcasting  throughout  the  East  most  successfully,  and 
have  developed  excellent  "radio  technique,"  which  has  much  to  do 
with  their  popularity.    Broadcasting  is,  indeed,  an  art  in  itself. 


Broadcasting  the  third  of  the  series 
which  W.TZ  has  been  transmitting  from 
the"  Exposition  of  Art,  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  France  and  Her  Colonies. 
under  the  high  patronage  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Commerce,  that  station  will 
present  to  the  public,  ear  the  address  of 
Btokowski,  nationally  famous  director  of 
"hiladelphla  Symphony  Orchestra, 
tonight  at  fifteen  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock.  Mr.  Stokowski  will  speak  on 
the  subject  of  'French  Influence  in 
.American  Music,"  giving  an  interesting, 
clear  account  of  how  and  why  the  music 
lovers  of  America  are  indebted  to  the 
French   masters. 

Guy  Hunter,  the  blind  entertainer, 
whose  recent  concert  of  song  and  piano 
numbers  from  WOR  attracted  consider- 
able favorabl*  attention,  will  again 
broadcast  from  the  popular  New  Jersey 
station  this  afternoon  as  a  feature  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  highly  interesting 
program. 

Mr.  Hunter,  though  blind,  is  rated  brie 
of  the  most  versatile  of  radio  artists,  and 
gives     frequent     entertainments     at     the 


lighthouse,  New  York's  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  He  has  *s*«*iBfc«tailosophy 
and  says  lie  never  worries;  nut  eveii 
when  he  reaches  the  studio  and  finds 
he  has  forgotten  to  bring  his  music. 

Claiborne  Foster,  star  of  Samuel 
Shopman's  "Cheaper  to  Marry,"  now 
playing  at  the  Forty-ninth  Street  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  assisted  by  Allan  Dlne- 
hart,  said  to  be.  the  logical  successor 
to  Leo  Pletrichstein  as  "the  great 
lo^er"  of  the  stage,  are  scheduled  to 
present  an  act  from  the  play  this  after- 
roon  as  a  feature  of  the  program  at 
"ttOR. 

Miss  Foster  was  born  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  and  is  a  niece  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Benton  McMillan,  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  ambassador  to  Peru  under 
President  Wilson.  She  Is  also  a  great 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Claiborne, 
who  was  the  flr9t  territorial  Governor 
of  Louisiana  after  the  purchase  of  that 
vast  section  from  France.  She  went 
on  the  stage  as  a  child  back  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  New  Theatre,  when 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  was  first 
!  jpjxsented.  ^*^ 
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S600,00»*LOAN  ON  BLOCK. 

AlTreK  C.  Marks  has  procured  a  loan 
of  $8ro.TO)  for  William  P.  Ahnelt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pictorial  Review,  on  the 
property  comprising  the  block  front  on 
the  west  side  of  Ninth  avenue,  between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets. 
It  Is  occupied  largely  by  the  old  home 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
of  the  BjjQijP^Wfrh  dlsposrd  'if 
the  property  a.  year  ago  to  Mr.  Ahnelt. 


THESE 
HAPPY  ALUMNAE 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  RULbl»- 
met  "recently  in  the  old  build- 
ing, soon  to  be  demolished. 
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9TH  AVENUE  BLOCK  RESOLD. 


.  C.  Petuiey 
,  Held   by 


ey  Co.  Buys  Property  Once 
Institute  for   Blind. 

Irmer  home  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  BUnd, 
occupying  the  block  front  on  the  eas? 
side  of  Ninth  Avenue  between  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets  has  been 
resold  by  the  Pictorial  Review  Com- 
pany to  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
which  operates  a.  chain  of  571  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

The  property,  which  has  a  frontage  of 
200  feet  on  Ninth  Avenue  by  400  feet 
on  Thirty-third  Street  and  450  feet  on 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  is  valued  at  about 
$1,250,000. 

It  was,  purchased  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  Pictorial  Review  interests  from  the 
institution,  which  had  held  it  for  close 
tc  a  century. 

R.  \t.  Whitman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Penney  chain  of  stores,  stated 
last  evening  that  negotiations  had  been 
under  way  for  some  time  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Pen- 
ney chain  in  the  Penn  Terminal  Build- 
ing to  a  new  home,  and  the  property 
purchase  just  made  is  a  culmination  of 
these   negotiations. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  prop- 
erty have  not  been  completed,  but  the 
Penney  Company  will  improve  a  portion 
of  it  with  a  large  building  for  its  owi 
use  and  possibly  the  entire  site.    ^^^ 

The  Cross  &  Brown  Compaujp^Tego- 
tlatcd  the  sale. 

\\o\i  tropes     a-o.i^a.^-- 

To  Enter  Blind  School 

Miss  Mary  Wllhelm  of  Maple  street 
left  this  morning,  accompanied  by 
Miss  May  Carter  of  Almond,  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  enter  a  school 
lor  the  2>lind.  Miss  Wilhelm  i3  well 
known  inHoPhell. 

New   Uo^K  ,  N.l\.,<T\iWn€ 

J3^ec.err\\aev      H- ,    iq^tf, 

Large  Building  Planned 
For  Blind  Asylum  Site 

T 

Structure  Wilk  fc-^Tjrom   12  to 
18  Stories  Higw  fi&r  Former 
Institute  Plot  on  9th  Avenue 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  which 
recently  bought  the  former  Institute 
for  the  Blind  property  comprising  the 
entire  easterly  block  front  on  Ninth 
Avenue  from  Thirty-third  to  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  200x400,  is  to  build  a 
huge  office  and  warehouse  structure  on 
half  of  the  site. 

According  to  tentative  plans,  a 
twelve-story  building  will  be  erected 
for  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  com- 
pany, although   the   height  may  be   ex- 


tended to  eighteen  stories  if  pending 
lease  negotiations  for  the  additional 
space  are  closed.  Actual  work  is  to  be 
started  next  month  by  Starrett  Broth- 
ers, who  have  obtained  the  general  con- 
tract. The  estimated  cost  of  the  twelve- 
story  structure  has  been  placed  at 
§2,000.000. 
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Tall  Building  for  Part 
of  Blind  Asylum  Plot 

A  fourteen-story  building  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  easterly  portion  of 
the  old  Institute  for  the  Blind 
property  at  Ninth  avenue.  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets  by 
the  J.  C.  Penny  Company,  which 
bought  the  plot  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  structure  will  front  176  feet 
on  Thirty-fourth  street  and  will  ex- 
tend through  the  block  approxi- 
mately 200  feet  to  Thirty-third 
street. 

The  building  will  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  company,  which 
conducts  chain  stores  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  designed  by 
Schultze  &  Weaver,  architects,  and 
the  work  will  be  done  by  Starrett 
Brothers.  The  estimated  cost  will 
be  close  to  $2,000,000.  Definite 
plans  for  the  disposal  of  thej«* 
mailing  225  foet  with  frontage  on 
Ninth  avenue  have  aot  been  made. 
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Palatial  Structures  for  School  for  Blind 
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in  Bronx  May  Be  Completed  in  September 


w  Dronx  headquarters  of  the  |  Many  of  the  blind  pupils  are  keen 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  |  music  students  and  Carnegie  Hall  can 
f  the  Blind,  are  rapidly  nearing  com-  |  be  reached  in  case  they  wish  to  attend 
letlon    and.    It   Is    believed   permanent    a  concert  In  35  minutes. 


ossession  can  be  taken  by  the  end  of 
September. 

Workmen    are    bUBy    on    every    floor 
fend  the  clash  of  hammers  attest  to  the 


The  New  York  Institute  was  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  In  the  United 
States.  A  group  of  philanthropists 
started    it    in    1831,    and   the   first    ses- 


fact   that   an    effort    is   being   made    to  tgions  were  held  In  the  residence  of  one 

have    the   work   finished   on   time.  I  of    the    founders    on    Mercer   St.      Foui 

The  buildings  are  at  Willlamsbridge  :  years   afterward    it   moved   to   a   resi- 


Rd.  and  Pelham  Pkwy.,  and  are  said 
to  be  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
Bronx.  The  shining  copper  cupola  on 
top  of  the  main  building  can  be  seen 
from  a  considerable   distance. 

McKlm,  Meade  and  White  are  the 
architects.  When  completed,  tho 
buildings  are  planned  to  care  for  over 
200  pupils. 

The  group  contains  four  dormitories 
oi    t.ic  pupils  an-d  teachers.     In  time, 
he    group    will    be   completed   by   the 
iddition  of  two  more  dormitories. 

The  buildings  that  will  open  this 
fall  include  the  school  building,  the 
service  building,  with  dining  hall, 
kitchen,  storeroom,  living  quarters  for 
the     help,     hospital,     laundry,     heating 


dence  on  its  present  site,  and  the  build 
lng  It  now  occupies  was  built  in  1837 
The   present    home    occupies   a  four- 
story  structure  In  a  half  block  betweer 
33d  and  34th  St.  and  Ninth  Ave.     Fac- 
tories and  tenement  buildings  and  th« 
constant  Btream  of  new  industry  hav< 
crowded  the  school  out.  and  it  was  de 
elded     to    move     to    the    Bronx    when 
fresh   aii',  more  room  and  more   whole 
some   surroundings    could    be    secured. 
The    pupils    live    and    study    in    the 
school   during  the  week  but  return  to 
their  homes   for   the   week   end.      They 
have  almost  the  same  advantage,  from 
a    subject    selection    standpoint,    as    a 
public    school    pupil,    and   special    em- 
phasis   is    placed    on    manual    training 


/cLZ^AjL^  /yiut^yO  fl6L  &&— 


plants   and   the   two   dormitories.      The    and    music.      The   main   course   is   said 
cost   of  the  entire   group   is  said   to  be    to  be  the  finest  of  any  blind  school  in 

than    $1,500,000.      The    property  |  the    United    Sfatea 
has    yet    to    be   graded,   but   plastering 
Is  completed,  and  the  heating  plant  is 
now    being    Installed. 

The  site,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  in  Greater  New  York, 
because  of  its  high  and  sightly  ap- 
pearance, was  bought  several  years 
ago,  and  consists  of  18  acres.  A  third 
of  a  million  dollars  was  sai-d  to  have 
been  the  amount  paid. 

All  the  buildings  are  set  well  back 
from  the  road,  and  when  completed  and 
occupied,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  this  part  of  the  Bronx.  They  are 
near  the  Boston  Post  Rd.  and  close  to 
the  Pelham  Park  subway  and  Boston 
Westchester  Railroad. 

'The  cornerstone  was  laid  July  12, 
1923,  with  Impressive  ceremony.  The 
original  Intention  had  been  to  start 
the  new  building  when  the  land  was 
purchased,  but  the  high  cost  of  ma- 
terials due  to  the  war  prohibited  such 
action,  and  ground  was  not  broken 
until   April    5    of    last    year. 
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ADffiTlC  OFF  TODAY 
ON  A  LONG  CRUISE 

440  Tourists  Include  Prof.  J.  H. 

Breastedf  Who  Will  Assist 

Jjj,xpJ6ration  at  Thebes. 

Js. 


t. 


FOUR  OTHER  SHIPS  TO  SAIL 


Society  Well  Represented  on  White 

8tar  Liner  and  the  Paris — Many 

Going  to  West  Indies. 


Five steamships  sail  today  for  Europe, 
Near  feast.  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  White  Star  liner  Adriatic  starts 
on  the  first  cruise  of  the  season  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Includes  calls  at 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco, 
Naples,  Piraeus,  Constantinople,  Haifa 
and  Alexandria. 

Among  the  440  tourists  on  the  list  are 
Professor  James  H.  Breasted  of  Chicago 
University,  Egyptologist^ who  will  assist 
in  the  excavation  work  at  Thebes; 
Vance  McCormick,  publisher  of  Harris- 
burg  dailies  and  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1916,  and 
hla  bride;  Clarence  D.  Clark  of  Evans- 
ton,  Wyo.,  member  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission ;  Elgood  C.  Lul'kin. 
Chairman  of  the  Texas  Company,  and 
Eufkin;  Rodman  C.  Griscom, 
Jtobert  D.  Benson,  Chairman  of  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Company,  and  Mrs.  Benson; 
X>r.  William  Townsend  Porter,  Professor 
in  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Mrs. 
Porter;  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shop- 
pard  of  Fargo,  N.  D. ;  Justice  and  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Sullivan  of  Boston,  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  President  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind:  Charles  H.  Wills.  New  "Fork 
-frnlH — .  and  Mis.  Wills,  and  Alfred 
Goulet,  world's  champion  six-day  bicycle 
rider,  and  his  bride,  who  was  Miss  Jivnc 
'},.   Rooney  of   Newark. 


Department    Store 

Merchant  Will  Give 

City  a  N^w  Street 

Highway  Sv  ill  Be  Cut  Into 
Blind  Institute  Property 
by  Penney  Co.;  Part  Will 
Hold     Its     Headquarters 


The    development 

;  of    the    New    York 

Education  o 


of  the  acre  site 
Institute  for  the 
Ninth  Ave- 
Thirty-fourth 


nue,  Thirty-third 
Street,  as  proposed  by  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  means  another  street  at  no 
cost  to  the  city  and  the  erection  of 
two  large  commercial  structures.  The 
Penney  company's  plan-  are  to  cut  a 
sixty-foot-wide  street  through  the  block 
165  feet  east  of  Ninth  Avenue. 

The  Penney  building  will  cover  a 
frontage'  of  175  feet  on  each  street 
and  197  feet  on  the  block-long-  private 
highway.  This  site  is  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  property,  but  with  the  street 
cut  through  it  will  have  light  and  air 
on  three  side3.  The  west  end  of  the 
block  will  be  an  island  plot  having 
light  on  four  sides  —  Ninth  Avenue, 
Thirty-third  Street,  Thirty-fourth 
^reet  and  Penney  Street — provided  the 
Tivaic  thoroughfare  will  be  given  a 
:iameN^  The  company  may  improve  the 
island  jplot  on  a  lease  proposition,  it 
was  said  yesterday  by  a  representative 
of  the  company. 

Although  the  Penney  bliding  will 
be  carried  up  only  twelve  stories  at 
this  time,  provisions  have  been  made 
to  put  six  stories  additional  on  the 
top  of  these,  should  there  be  need  for 
more  space.  Schultze  &  Weaver,  ar- 
chitects, and  John  F.  Miller,  associate 
architect,  have  provided  for  founda- 
tions to  carry  the  additional  floors,  and 
the  architectural  design  will  accept 
these  floors  without  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  structure.  The  building  will 
be  built  of  steel  and  brick,  with  lime- 
stone and  terra  cotta  ornamentations. 

The  4o0,000  square  feet  in  the  struc- 
ture will  be  apportioned  into  stores, 
offices,  warehouse,  freight-handling  de- 
partment, rest  room  and  restaurant. 
The  warehouse  and  freight  handling 
will  be  on  the  Thirty-third  Street  side, 
where  the  buildintr  will  be  only  ten 
stories.  The  main  entrance  will  be  on 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  ~~ 


MME.  LUND  TO  PILOT 
BLIND  TO  THE  OPERA 
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Music/ Stents    From     the    Light- 

hoklse  to  Start  on  "Fedora" 

at  the  Princess. 

Beginning  to-night,  January  11,  forty- 
fire  music  students  from  the  Light- 
house and  other  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  New  YoTfc-l'iij.  will  ■U).iw>fH»'Wvm 
under  the  guidance  of  Mnie.  Charlotte 
Lund. 

Mnie.  Charlotte  Lund,  who  is  known  as 
"The  Will  Rogers  of  the  Opera."  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  has  donated  the  balcony  of  the 
Princess  Theatre,  where  she  gives  her 
opera  recitals  alternate  Sunday  eve- 
nings. Mme.  Lund  tells  the  story  of 
each  opera,  siting  it  such  effectiveness 
as  to  envision  il  to  her  .niditors.  they 
find  themselves  of  it.  And  in  addition  to 
singing  the  principal  arias.  Mme.  Lund's 
witty  commentaries  are  what  have  earned 
iiev  the  title  of  "The  Will  Rogers  of 
the  Opera." 

No  little  time  and  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  selection  of  those  music 
students  among  the  blind  -who.  in  the 
rse  of  study  and  natural  inclination, 
will  derive  the  greater  benefit  from 
Mme.  Lund"s  generosity  and  much  en- 
thusiasm is  being  evinced  over  the  at- 
tending of  their  first  opera.  Fedora,  Sun- 
tiajv  evening. 
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Plans  for  $2,000,000 
Ninth  Avenue  Building 

Will  Be  Erected  by  J.  C.  Penny 
.    on^te  of  Oli  Institute 
for  the  Blind 

*Plans   were   filed   yesterday  for  the  ( 
construction      of      an      eighteen-story 
building  on  the  site  of  the  old  Institute 

for   the    lliM||    — 'Uphill     I Ill    and 

Thirty- thrfcT"streets,  which  is  now  be- 
ing demolished.  The  new  structure 
will  be  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Thirty-third  Street  and  the  south  side 
of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  165  feet  east 
of  Xinth  Avenue,  having  a  frontage  of 
175  feet  on  each  street  and  a  depth  of 
197.6  feet. 

The  lower  part  of  the  building  will 
be  occupied  as  a  warehouse,  while 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
floors,  inclusive,  will  be  offices.  The 
J.  C.  Penny  Building  and  Realty  Cor- 
poration, Glen  C.  White  president,  is 
the  owner  of  record.  Schultze  &YJ0f 
ver  are  the  architectsandjjai^^sti 
^mate.d  the  rrrt  nt^a^WWWBH: 
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MANY   CHARITY 


Mrs.  Low  Cuts  Off  41  Cousins  and 
Leaves  Bequests  to  Two. 

The  w'U  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Low,  widow 
of  Hugo  Low,  filed  for  probate  yester- 
day, directs  that  the  residue  of  her 
estate  be  divided  into  twenty  equal 
parts  and  distributed  as  follows :  Two 
parts  each  to  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Hebrews,  Montefiore  Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum and  Presbyterian  Hospital ;  one  part 
each  to  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  So- 
ciety, Widowed  Mothers'  Fund,  New 
York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute, Hebrew  Technical  School  for 
Girls,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Hospital 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  St.  Lukp's 
Hospital  of  Chicago,  MiattaAl  Rees  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  and  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital   for  Consumption,   Denver,   Col. 

Forty-one  cousins  are  cut  off  by  the 
will,  only  two  beins  remembered.  They 
are  Jacob  and  Isaac  Bessincr  of  533 
West  150th  Street,  who  each  receive  an 
annuity  of  S4f)0.  Mrs.  Alexander  I.oew 
of  Chicago,  a  sister-jn-law,  gets  $2,000 
a  Vsar  during  life  and  upon  her  death 
$10,000  goes  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice 
Tiwka.  The  value  of  the  estate  Is  not 
mode  known.     * 

Organ  Recital  Is  Given  at 
Bronx  Institute  for  Blind 


The  first  of  a  series  of  four  reci- 
tals especially  given  to  dedicate  the 
new  F.  Augustus  Schernerhorn  me- 
morial organ  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Pelham  Pkwy.  and 
Williamsbridge  Rd.,  was  well  re- 
ceived last  night  by  a  large  audience 
of  teachers  and  students  of  the  insti- 
tute as  well  as  the  general  public. 
Lynnwood  Farnam,  organist  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New 
York  City,  opened  the  series  with  a 
program  of  ten  light  themea. 

The  first  number  "Fantasia  on 
Choral  'Hallelujah!  God  be  Praised' 
in  G  major"  by  Max  Reger,  was  in- 
troduced by  Farnam  with  the  choral 
theme  In  its  simplest  form,  the  four 
other  themes  following  at  short  in- 
tervals combining  in  the  new  theme 
and  choral. 

Considerable  enthusiasm  followed 
Farnam's  playing  of  a  Toccata  on  a 
Gregorian  theme,  by  Edward  Ship- 
pen  Barnes.  The  "Pastorale"  by 
Roger  Ducasse  was  also  received 
with  much  applause. 

Following  these  in  close  succession 
were  several  short  pieces  including 
"Sunrise"   by  Georges   Jacob;   "Echo" 


by  rietro  A-  Ton,  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  "The 
Legend  of  the  Mountain,"  by  Slgfrld 
Karg-Elert,  and  a  Toccata,  "Thou  Art 
the  Rock,"  by  Henri  Mulet. 

Farnam  is  of  Canadian  birth  and 
epent  his  eaTly  years  at  Dunham, 
Quebec.  His  first  Instruction  was  re- 
Icelved  from  his  mother.  He  was  win- 
ner of  the  Montreal  scholarship  and 
spent  four  years  of  study  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 
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Anniversary  Exercises  at 
Blind  Institute  on  April  2 


feller 
CdJprBn 
>kwy.    at* 


lew  Tork  Institute  for  the 
Kd*f^fWn  of  the  Blind,  Pelham 
Pkwy.  HT  ia^Wrun|,tM  Rd..  will 
hold  anniversary  ose-r^nes  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  main  building  on 
rnursday  evening,  April  2,  at  8.30 
I'clock. 

Act  five  of  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice"  will  be  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram which  will  also  consist  of 
songs,  music  and  dances.  Demon- 
strations of  the  instruction  at  the 
institute  will  be  given  and  talks  on 
\-arlous  phases  of  its  work  and  the 
new  building  will  also  be  included. 

Several  choral  numbers,  including 
Gloria  from  "Twelfth  Night"  with 
organ  accompaniment,  and  the  Bridal 
Chorus  from  "The  Rose  Maiden"  are 
expected  to   give   much   pleasure. 

In     conjunction     with     these     exer- 
<  i*»s  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  hand- 
work of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
be  held  in  the  girls'   manual   training 
)oms.     This  exhibition  and  sale  v/dl 
open   before  and   after    the   exer- 


HOW  TO  USE  YOUR 

,  -  r        CITY  GOVERNMENT 



By  Alissa  Franc  Keir, 

Department  of  Education  will 
start  to  educate  you  free  of  charge 
at  the  age  of  rive,  when  it  takes  you 
into  kindergarten,  until  ,the  day  of 
your  death,  should  you  so  desire. 

Wo  all  know  a  child  in  New  lorfc 
City  is  compelled  to  go  to  school  from 
the  age  of  six  until  the  age  of  four- 
teen. All  children  under  sixteen, 
whether  or  not  graduates  of  elemen- 
tary   schools,    and    all    non-graduates 


who  ut   the  time  of  leaving  school  are 
0    and    seventeen,    are 
required  to  attend  continuation  school 
until    they   are    eighteen. 

Should  your  child  be  handicapped, 
you  need  not  fear  it  will  remain  with- 
out education.  The  Department  of 
Education  will  see  to  it  that  It  re- 
ceives general  education,  as  well  as 
vocational  training,  so  it  can  eventu- 
ally be  self-supporting. 

There  are  special  classes  for  crip- 
ples, children  with  diseases  of  the 
heart,  children  that  come  Into  con- 
tact with  tuberculosis,  those  that  have 
tuberculosis.  BUnd  children,  also, 
have  their  own  classes  and  are  taught 
the  regular  grade  work  as  well  as 
typewriting  and  manual  work. 

There  are  special  classes  for  those 
suffering  from  speech  defects.  These 
children  are  taken  care  of  In  classes 
known  as  "Classes  for  Speech  Im- 
provement," where  they  receive  such 
training  and  treatment  as  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  speech  and 
correct  defects  from  which  they  suf- 
fer. So  If  you  are  worried  about  your 
child's  speech  confer  with  the  Princi- 
pal of  his  school. 

<  laaftes    tor    Mute* 
The  deaf  and  dumb  receive  special 
Instruction     through     Up     reading    In 
mic    subjects,    as   well   as    voca- 
tional    work,     and     they    make    such 
special  progress  as  to  be  able  to  enter 
high  school  In  many  cases  after  grad- 
uation    and    take    their    places    with 
bearing    pupils.        These    pupils    are 
under  the  care  of  three  physicians,  an 
lurlst,  an  oculist  and  a  general  prac- 
litioner. 

If  your  child  cannot  walk  to  school 
it  will  'be  transported  by  busses  pro- 
vided hy  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  attend- 
ants. 

The  classrooms  for  handicapped 
children  are  conifortably  equipped, 
and  special  furniture  adjusted  to  all 
kinds  of  physical  defects,  cots  and  re- 
clining chairs  are  provided  for 
periods  after  luncheon,  and  warm 
Eskimo  .suits,  sleeping  bags  and 
blankets  are  provided  for  the  anemic, 
undernourished  and  tubercular  chil- 
dren. 

Should  mebound, 

and  yet  of  .  .niial  mentality,  a  teacher 
will  be  sent  to  your  home,  and  your 
child  n   hour  anil  a  half 

of    Instruction  Imes    a    week. 

Nearly  400  homebound  children  are 
receiving  such   lnstrutlon. 

tuition  Is  given  In  hosp 
and    convalescent    hornes    for    eh! 


there  under  the  &  itlon, 

so   th  tehlnd   In 

Bide  Instruction  a^  soon 
Can    .approves, 
e   aWo   to 
move    about,    they    attend    school    In 
:ooms  In  the  hospital,   (Spelling 
themselves  (n  wheel  chains,   or  reclin- 
ing upon  ( 

Consult  (ht  'Principal 
uld  you  feel  that  your  child  is 
somewhat  retarded,  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  It  from  this 
angle,  you  can  consult  with  the  Prin- 
cipal of  your  school,  who  will  see  to 
It  that  the  child  is  given  a  scientific 
medical  teat,  which  will  bring-  out  the 
state  of  Its  mentality,  and  should  the 
child  need  it.  It  will  be  placed  lu  a 
special  class. 

Any  mother  of  a  handicapped  child 
can  confer  with   the  Inspector  of  In- 
dustrial Work.    It  Is  the  duty  of  this 
Inspector    to     supervise     the     manual 
training  of   these  children,    determine 
the    type   of   work   specially   fitted   to 
child  and,   on  the  completion  of 
lourse,  place  him  or  her  in  indus- 
trial  or  commercial   work  by  finding 
1  suitable  position. 
The     Social     Service     Department, 
through  generous  agencies,   will   help 
children   and    their    families    in    need; 
so   for  instance  sometimes  the.  truant 
officer  will  discover  that  a  child  Is  out 
of  school  because  it  has  no  shoes;  the 
shoes  will  be  forthcoming  without  any 
publicity. 

In  the  congested  districts  warm 
luncheons  are  provided  below  cost  for 
those  children  whose  mothers  are  at 
work  during  the  day. 

The  Department  of  Education  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  prevent  the  old 
type  of  lock-step  Idea  of  education. 

It  may  be  that  your  child  :s  special- 
ly gifted.  By  means  of  Intelligence 
tests  a  competent  person  can  deter- 
mine the  approximate  mental  age  of 
any  particular  pupil.  Although  six- 
year-old  children  start  out  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  always  been  found 
some  have  progressed  so  rapidly  that 
after,  let  us  say,  five  years,  some  o: 
these  children  will  be  found  In  the 
eighth  grade,  some  in  the  seventh, 
some  In  the  sixth  and  so  on,  whilst 
others  may  find  themselves  no  further 
than  the  third  grade. 

This  has  been  found  to  be  bad  for 
the  children  because  the  brighter  ones 
have  become  conceited  and  Indolent, 
as  they  were  not  compelled  to  exert 
themselves  in  going  through  the 
grades.  For.  if  Johnnie  Jones  can  do 
twice  the  amount  of  Georgie  Smith,  it 
doesn't  seem  quite  fair  to  keep  him 
hanging  around  until  Georgie  Smith 
has  caught  up  to  him. 

In  the  Junior  High  Schools,  there 
are  classes  for  bright  children  known 
as  rapid  aivancement  classes.  Here 
the  attempt  is  made  to  speed  up  the 
educational    process   and   the  children 


try  to  cover  three  years'  work  In  two. 
Any  child  that  has  become  retarded 
in  Its  work  can  make  this  up  In  vaca- 
tion  school. 

It.  may  be  your  child  wishes  to  pay 
for  its  education  through  high  school. 
Tnere  are  in  the  City  of  New  York 
certain  high  schools,  which  have  been 
organized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
with  special  aims  and  purposes  dif- 
fering from  the  ordinary  high  school. 
Their  purposes  are  to  prpvldo  ways 
where-by  students  may  earn  sufficient 
money  to  help  their  education,  to  co- 
operate with  business  firms  In  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  school - 
with  the  work  In  the  business  office. 
A  teacher  selected  for  the  purpose 
visits  business  offices  where  the 
youths  are  employed  as  stenogra- 
phers, typists  and  clerical  workers. 
Arrangements  are  made  wherefoy  two 
students  are  chosen  for  one  position, 
one  student  working  the  first  week 
and  the  other  working  the  foljowlng 
wHi.  While  one  is  at  school,  his 
mate  Is  on   the  job. 

The  work  In  the  classroom  for  any 
given  week  is  repeated  the  following 
week,  so  each  student  receives  the 
same  Instruction.  Many  students  are 
thereby  able  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion Instead  of  leaving  school  In  orde- 
to  support  themselves.  These  schools 
are  known  as  Co-operative  High 
Schools,  and  they  will  start  your  child 
In  business  under  the  protection  o' 
the  school  and  the  family  income  Is 
at  the   same   time   increased. 

Should  It  be  Impractical  for  a  chile" 
to  attend  this  kind  of  a  school,  he 
tret  a  high  school  education  at  eye 
ning  high  school,  while  carrying  or 
his  employment  during  the  day.  The:-' 
is  an  evening  high  school  In  almbs' 
every  day  high  school. 

The      evening      high      schools 
recognized  by  the.  Regents  of  the  1   nl 
verslty  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an 
are  on  the  same  level  as  the  day  hi-' 
schools..    Examinations  are  the 
for    day    and    evenings    school    pupi' 
and  there  Ls  no  reason  why  any  pc-. 
son  in   New   York  should  be  deprive 
of   the   opportunity  of   a  high   school 
education. 

The-  'State  scholarship  and  other 
benefits  which  are  offered  to  the  'grad- 
uates of  the  day  high  school  are  now 
opened  to  the  evening  high  school 
pupils,  and  universities  admit  the  eve- 
ning high  school  graduate  on  equal 
fooling. 

Practically     every    bright     pupil    In 
schools  can  get  a  scholarship  to 
take    It    through    college,    should    this 
be  It's  ambition. 

<  ciitinuation  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  stores  and  factories  for 
pupils  of  compulsory  continuation 
school  age  will  receive  four  hours' 
instruction  there  a  week.  These  em- 
ployers have  found  it  a  convenience 
to  have  these  schools  In  their  building 
instead  of  girls  and  boys  taking  these 
hours  off. 


Evening   Trade    School* 

The  evening  trade  schools  are  in- 
1  for  tho.se  actually  employed  in 
the  industrial,  technical  and  artistic 
occupations,  in  order  to  improve  the 
skill  of  the  workers.  They  are  not 
planned  to  prepare  those  not  actually 
employed  in  such  work.  There  are 
several  central  trade  schools,  located  in 
the  principal  districts  of  the  city  giv- 
n;<  instructions  tn  basic  and  wide- 
spread   industry. 

Non -English      speaking     foreigners 

who   cannot  read  or  write,   foreigners 

and  others  who  for  economic  reasons 

have    been    unable    to    complete    their 

grammar  school   education  and  desire 

'o  obtain  instruction  for  the  purpose  of 

entering  evening  high  school  or  for  the 

sake  or  ha  vine:  an  elementary  educa- 

Mon.    or   women    and   girls   who   desire 

ana    the   various    crafts   and   arts 

nich    as    home    decoration,    millinery, 

iressmaking,      embroidery,      knitting, 

h   topics,   home  nursing,   th*  care 

.idren    and   family   budget.      Not 

>nlv    is    the    theory   of    these   subjects 

UP,  but  practical  work  in  cook- 

i'-c.  making  of  garments  .and  hats  are 

:  aught. 

Besides  the  English  classes  for  for- 
eigners there  are  classes  for  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  manner  of 
speaking  and  learn  more  perfect  Eng- 
lish. 
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Schwab  MansionNw 

On  Drive  to  Be 
(^  Sold   at  Auction 


Carles  M.  Schwab's  §3,500,000  cha- 
teau on  Riverside  drive,  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  city,  is  to  be  sold. 
The  mansion  occupies  a  tract  bounded 
by  the  drive,  West  End  a.ve.,  7«d  and 
74th  sts.  Schwab  paid  trustees  of  the 
New  York  Blind  Asylum  SbOO.OOO  for 
BPl&ud  alone. 

It  is  said  that  in   recent  years  the 
steel   magnate   has   not   occupied    the 
premises  for  longer  than  two  weeks  in 
any  ono  year.     He  has  been  spending  ; 
most  of  his  time  close  to  his  mills  in  i 
Pennsylvania. 

Despite  this  fact,  a  full  complement 
of  servants  has  been  maintained  in  the 
chateau,  and  every  night  :ln  big 
has  been  lighted.  It  is  now  to  be 
offered  on  the  auction  block  for  sale 
to  tho  highest  bidder.  Mr.  Schwab 
expects  to  realize  s  *3, 000, 000 
from  the  sale. 
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Bronx  Buildings  of  N.  Y. 

Institute  for  Blind 

Are  Dedicated  With 

Plea  for  More  Schools 

Th«  cornerstone  for  the  new  build- 
ing* of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind  was  laid  June  12,  1928.  It 
was  first  occupied  Nov.   3,   1924. 

The  group  of  buildings  include 
Schermerhorn  Hall,  the  school  build- 
ing proper,  and  Ackerly,  Wood  and 
Rusk  Houses,  named  after  founders; 
Crosby  House,  after  Fanny  Crosby, 
the  blind  hymn  writer,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tute: Boorman  and  Phelps  House 
after  other  men  who  directed  the  In- 
stitute in   Its   early  history. 

Oldest  In  Country 

It  was  founded  In  1831  and  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  educating 
young  blind  children  since  the  spring 
of  1832,  and  Is  the  oldest  blind 
school   In  the  United   States. 

it  has  always  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  movements  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  particularly  in  Its  own 
field  of  the  education  of  the  young. 
On  Its  board  of  managers  are  men 
well  known  in  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  Linsee  Blagden,  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Is  president;  James  Dloyd 
Derby  Is  secretary,  and  Howland  S. 
Davis,    is    treasurer. 

During  the  construction  of  the 
building,  Paul  Tuckerman  was  presi- 
dent and  J.  Lawrence  Aspinall  was 
chairman  of  the  building  commltji^ 
The  right  of  the  blind  to  receive 
from  I  tit  State  an  education  fully 
equafto*Chat  afforded  by  the  public 
school*'  and  colleges  to  children  who 
can  see,  was  stressed  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Graves,  of  Albany,  president  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  speaking  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Blind,  Pelham  Pkwy.  and 
Willlamsbridge  Rd.,  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

j  Commr.  Graves  told  something  of 
the  history  of  the  institution,  whici 
formerly  was  located  at  Ninth  Ave., 
and  84th  St.  He  deplored  any  ten- 
dency to  regard  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  light  of  charity.  Educa- 
tion of  young1  people  who  see  Is  not 
regarded  as  charity.  It  Is  freely  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  An  education 
-qually  advanced  should  be  provided 
for  the  blind  by  the  State,  he  said. 

Edward  M.  Van  CI  eve,  principal  of 
Lhe  Institute,  presided.  The  invoca- 
ion  was  given  by  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert 
Shlpman.    D.D.,    Suffragan    Bishop    of 


ha  Kpisoopal  Diocese  of  New  York. 
Drgan  overtures  were  played  by  F. 
Henry  Tschudi.  blind  organist,  who 
■  a  member  of  the   institute  staff. 

The  musical  program  Included  sev- 
sral  choral  numbers  by  the  pupils  of 
the  school  directed  by  B.  W.  Hough, 
head  of  Che  music  department  of  the 
Institute. 

Tschudt's  organ  numbers  included 
i  composition  he  composed  especially 
for  the  occasion. 

Tnokermaa  Called  Away 

Paul  Tuckerman,  a  member  of  the 
soard  of  management,  was  to  have 
seen  one  of  the  speakers,  but  he  was 
called  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  yesterday  by 
he  death  of  his  brother.  His  place 
vas  taken  by  Llnzee  Blagden,  presi- 
lent  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Many  teachers  of  the  blind  from 
eadlrvg  schools  were  present  on  the 
ilatform.      They    Included: 

Edward  C.  Allen,  director  of  the 
5erklns  Institute,  TVatertown,  Mass.; 
'rinclpal  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Philadel- 
phia School  for  the  Blind;  C.  A. 
lamllton,  superintendent  of  the^ 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 
*f.  Y.;  Gordon  Hicks,  superintendent 
>f  the  State  School  for  the  Bund, 
lartford.  Conn.;  B.  J.  Jolce,  super- 
ntendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  School 
'or   the  Blind.  j 


principals  of  other  institutions  for  the 
blind:  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Insti- 
tute; O.  II.  Burritt.  Philadelphia 
School  for  the  Blind;  C.  A.  Hamilton, 
State  School  for  the  Blind;  Gordon 
Hicks,  Connecticut  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  B.  S.  Joicc.  Pittsburgh 
School   for  the   Blind. 
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Institute  for  the  Blind 
Dedicates  JVcTr^fTonTe 
— ~    t^fs 

State   Education  Commissioner 

Praises   Work   Done   by 

Organization 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  formerly  at  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  for- 
mally dedicated  the  new  building  yes- 
terday at  Pelham  Parkway  and'  Wil 
hamsbridge  Road,  the  Bronx.  Linzec 
Blagden,  president  of  the  board  of 
managers,   presided. 

Dr  Frank  P.  Graves.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  delivered  the  principal 
address  He  said  that  the  splendid 
new  buildings  of  the  institution  were 
an  example  of  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  He  traced  the 
history  of  the  institution  since  its 
founding,  in  18:11.  and  attributed  its 
success  largely  to  the  present  prin- 
cipal.   Edward    M.    Van     Cleve 

Criticizing  the  attitude  of  oharitv 
ariopted  by  some  toward  educating  the 
blind  Dr.  Graves  said:  "The  sightless 
are  not  to  be  trained  as  objects  0I 
charity,    but    should    receive    the    best 

the blind  child  is  found  to  be  more  in- 
telligent   than    the    normal    child  " 

<=,,*  Rigro-  ,Rev-  Herhpr<  Shipman, 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Xew  York  deliv- 
ered the  invocation.  Among-  the 
guests     of    honor     were     the     following 
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Newark,  X.  J. — They  have  never 
seen  each  other's  faces.  They  can 
never  hope  to  look  into  one  an- 
other's eyes.  Neither  one  has  ever 
seen  the  sunlight  or  the  trees  or  the 
moonlight  on  the   river  at    night. 

But  they  are  sweethearts — 
leading  figures  in  a  romance  thai 
blossomed  under  the  cloak  of  an 
everlasting  night — and  they  are 
happy. 

And  they  are  husband  and  wife 
now,  confident  that  in  spite  of  their 
blindness  they  will  be  able  to  write 
"happy  ever  after"  across  the  page 
of   their   strange    romance. 

It  was  forty-odd  years  ago  that 
they  first  met — Loots  Schnepel  and 
Mary  Schempp.  They  were  children 
then,  blind  children,  living  in  the 
institute  for  the  Blind  here. 
Both   had   been   blind  since  birth. 


Now  children  In  a  home  for  the 
blind  are  pretty  much  like  Other 
children.    And  <  '•<'    -Mary 

boy- 
and-girl  sweethearts,  nil  through 
their  childhood. 

Then,    when    both    were      in      their 
teens,    they   left    the    institution 
W1,,i  world.     The> 

track  of  one  another  and  each  made 
.new  friends.  Mary  grew  older,  met 
another  man.  was  married  and  be- 
came  tlw   mother   Of   B    boy. 

scarlet    fever     epidemic      came 
along    then — this    was  I   leen 

s    husband       died. 
er   i>oy.     She     was     .■ 
again. 

Schnepel.  meanwhile,  was  fight  - 
in-  his  own  fight,  He  had  becomes 
pianist,    playing     skillfully  on     keys 


that  he  never  could  see,  and  he  held 
sition  playing  for  a  moving  pic- 
ture l  heater  In  of  Elizabeth, 

e  night,  in  1015  it  was,  Schne-  ; 
pe!  was  invilted  to  a  party.  lie 
went.  And  as  he  moved  among  his 
friends,  joining  in  the  merriment 
that  always  came  to  him  as  if  from 
behind  a  dark  curtain,  he  heard  v{a 
familiar   vo*c( — Mary's, 

Quickly  he  seized  a  friend's  arm 
and  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  woman 
Was  talking.  And  presently  he 
to  face  with  Mary 
again  shaking:  her  hand  and  talking 
With  her.  exchanging  reminiscence?, 
letting:  all  of  his  senses  a'ssure  him 
that  this  was  really  the  girl  he  used 
to  know. 

That  was  ten  years  ago. 
Pchnepel  began  to  call  on  Mary, 
Not  frequently — sometimes  not  of- 
tener  than  once  a  fortnight.  But 
slov.  f,  slowly  there  began  to  dawn 
for  these  two  children  of  night  a 
gleam  of  the  kind  of  light  that  can 
illumine  the  pathway  even  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  darkened. 

And  so  ,this  summer,  they  were 
married. 

Neither  one  will  talk  very  freely 
rbout  the  romance.  Schnepel  will 
only   say: 

"Courtship  is  the  sweetest  time  in 
a  man's  life.  I  courted  Mary  for 
ten  years — though,  of  course,  I  only 
saw  her  every  few  weeks  or  so.  And 
that's  the  way  it  should  be.  .Young 
people  oughtn't  to  see  each  other  too 
often.  They  get  all  talked  out  if 
they  do." 

And  here  his  wife  interposes: 
"Yes.  but  now  that  we're  married 
we  couldn't  bear  to  be  separated." 

The  two  are  living  now  in  a  little 
apartment  here,  but  soon,  they  will 
move  to  Elizabeth  and  Mary  will  be 
able  to  give  up  her  work — sewing 
nnd  knitting  for  Newark  department 
stores. 


Project  fil^roperty  Extending 
from  33d  to  34th  Street 
Will  Involve  About  $6,000,000 


Westerly  half  of  the  plot  oi< 
Ninth  avenue  formerly  owned  bv 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Uas  been  resold  by  Harby, 
Abrons  &  Melius,  builders,  to  the 
Henco    Realty    Co.,   Inc.,   Henry   1. 1 


den,  president,  which  plans  to 
Improve  the  site  fronting  on  the 
e  of  Ninth  avenue  between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
.streets  with  a  twenty-four  story 
business  building  involving  a  total 
in  vestment  of  $6,000,000.  The  land 
was  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Wm.  S. 
Sussman,  Inc.,  was  the  broker. 

The  entire  blind  asylum  plot 
was  purchased  two  years  ago  by 
the  Pictorial  Review,  which  sub 
frequently  resold  it  to  the  J.  C. 
Penny  Company,  chain  store  oper- 
ators, who  cut  a  60-foot  private 
easement  through  the  middle  of 
the  plot  and  improved  the  easterly 
half  of  the  land  with  a  tall  storo, 
office  and  loft  building.  Last  June 
the  Penny  interests  sold  the  west- 
erly half  of  the  plot  to  Harby, 
Abrons  &  Melius. 

Mr.  Cohen,  the  new  owner,  is  now 
completing  a  17-story  building  on 
West  Thirty-eight  street  and  an  18- 
story  structure  on  Thirty-ninth 
street;  also  a  similar  structure  on 
Forty-eight  street  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  represented  by 
Albert  A.  Hovell,  of  Hovell,  Mc- 
Ohesney  &  Clarkson,  and  Herman 
Asher,  of  Qettner,  Simon  &  Asher, 
lepresented  the  sellers. 
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TO  GIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN  MUSIC  FOR  BLIND 

Master  Institute  of  United  Arts 

Announces  Awards  in  New 

Field. 


The  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts. 
310  Riverside  Drive,  has  announced  sev- 
eral scholarships  In  music  for  the_  blind. 
will  be  awarded  for  the  firsttimo. 
this  season  and  will  include  a  year's 
tuition  in  piano,  violin  and  cello,  respec- 
tively. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  after 
trials  to  convince  the  directors  that  the 
recipients  are  worthy.  The  scholarships 
are  a  result  of  several  years  of  experi- 
mental work  at  the  institute  in  the 
teaching  of  music  to  the  blind.  The  ex- 
periments led  to  the  foundation  of  a  spe- 
cial department  of  music  for  the  blind. 
The  directors  hope  that  the  blind  will 
thereby  be  provided  with  a  medium  of 
self-expression  as  well  as  a  profession 
which  will  enable  them  to  assist  others 
similarly   handicapped. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  for  the 
blind,  the  Master  Institute  will  award  its 
usual  scholarships  in  all  branches  of  its 
work.  Trials  for  these  will  be  held  on 
Sept.  23  at  2  P.  M.  an<l  on  Sept.  24 
at     7:30     P.     M.       Scholarships    in     music 


ii nd  d  upon  the  regu- 

lar hearings,  while  those  in  the  graphic 
arts  ami  literature  are  awarded  on  orig- 
inal work  submitted  by  the  contestants. 
Applications  for  scholarships  must  be 
submitted  before  Sept.  15  to  the  Master 
Institute. 
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I  BLIND  STUDE 
HEAR  CULL  OF  SCHOOL 


Sightless      Children      Will       Pass 

Through  City  September  14  on 

Way  to  Westchester  Institute 

PLAN        REGULAR        REUNION 
— / 

Through  the  city  of  Seeing  eyes.  100 
children  with  eyes  that  see  not  will  pass 
on  Monday,  on  the  way  to  school  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  at  Pelham  Parkway  and  Wil- 
liamsbridge   road. 

Over  labyrinthine  paths  that  others  need 
both  eyes  to  follow  they  will  go  by  ear 
and  touch,  unaware  that  their  passage  is  a 
gracious  influence  on  the  work-bound 
throngs  that  brush  by. 

From  as  far  as  Washington  Falls,  in 
Dutchess  County,  they  will  come,  from 
Jersey  and  from  Westchester,  and  from 
this  niche  and  that  in  the  catacombs  of 
Manhattan,  guiding  their  steps  by  the  only 
light  they  know— the  light  of  knowledge. 

To  "See"  Old  Friends 

Arriving  early  for  the  fall  opening  of 
school,  they  will  recognize  one  another 
again  by  voice  and  footstep.  Dick's  "young 
heart  will  go  pit-a-pat  at  the  ring  of 
Dorothy's  laughter,  over  in  the  corner. 
Tom  will  inquire  whether  anybody  has 
"seen"  nis  friend,  "Midg"— for  the  word 
"see"  is  in  this  sense  common  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  blind,  and  their  nick- 
names  also    correspond. 

There  will  be  introductions  of  new  stu- 
dents by  the  principal,  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  who  has  worked  for  the  blind  so 
long  that  he  unconsciously  says  things 
and  does  things  in  accord  with  their  limi- 
tations. 


But  he  says  these  limitations  amount  to 
less  than  people  with  good  eyes  generally 
would  assume.  For  erample,  the  blind 
students  play  ball,  not  with  a  hastti..!1.  I  ut 
with  a  large,  light  ball  that  they  :. 
track  of  by  the  impacts.  They  pull  one 
another  around  in  toy  wagons,  and  they 
go  at  a  run.     They  even  walk  on  stilts. 

"What's  the  difference  to  a  blind  boy," 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  asked,  "whether  his 
feat  are  planted  on  the  ground  or  high 
on   stilts?" 

"Lots,"  said  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and  he 
laughed.  "They  have  the  same  sensations, 
and  if  their  knowledge  of  where  they  are 
is  not  so  exact  that  makes  it  all  the 
more    fun." 

Three  Main   Occupations 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  says  that  there  are  now 
many  occupations  for  the  blind  to  follow, 
but  there  are  three  main  ones. 

"The  business  of  being  a  newsdealer  is 
in  the  lead  in  numbers,"  he  said.  "Per- 
haps you  have  noticed  that  newsdealers 
quite  generally  assume  that  customers 
will  not  cheat  them,  and  that  they  need 
not  keap  a  watch  on  their  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

"Naturally,  this  applies  ail  the  more  to 
the  blind  newsdealer.  No  one  cheats  him. 
On  the  contrary,  ne  may  be  pleasantly 
surprised,  on  counting  his  profits  at  the 
day's  end,  to  find  his  receipts  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  his  stock  that 
Is  gone. 

"The  other  main  occupations  for  the 
blind  are  piano  tuning  and  the  profession 
or  art  of  music,  including  composition, 
playing   and    singing    and    teaching   . 

"The  number  of  blind  piano  tuners  is 
considerable.  They  work  in  factories  and 
also  go  to  strange  houses,  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  to  tune  pianos.  We  teach  voice 
gnd  piano  and  other  instruments,  and  give 
a  thorough  course  in  harmony.  1  don't 
think  I  am  exaggerating  in  saying  that  in 
music  our  courses  npr  roximate  those  of  a 
good  conservatory  of  music  tor  students 
able    to    see." 
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BLIND  PUPILS  entering  the  New  York  Institute  for 

the^BIiadfP^fclham  Parkway,  at  least  welcomed  return  i>f 
<chool  days  since  through  study  they  can  view  the  world. 
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W;N  Give  0^<?an  RecHal 
Today  to  Help  BronxJBM 


F.  Henry  Tsrhudi,  F.  A.  C.  O.,  will 
give  an  organ  recital  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Pelham  Pkwy.  and  Will- 
iamsbridge  Rd.,  this  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  The  recital  will  be  in 
Schermerhorn  Hall. 

The  opening  number  will  be  a 
"Concert  Overture  in  C  Major."  a 
composition  of  Alfred  Hollins,  blind 
organist  "The  IdyUe,"  composed  by 
George  A.  Burd.  tt  American  con- 
ductor, will  follow.  It  is  a  romantic 
composi'  pastoral   character. 


"Choral  March,"  a  Dudley  Buck 
composition  and  "Berceuse"  by  H.  R 
Shelly  are  the  next  numbers.  "Suite 
in  D"  by  Arthur  Foote,  an  Am<r 
composer,  in  four  parts,  will  be  ren- 
dered next. 

"Scherzo,"  composed  by  F.  Men- 
delssohn, as  incidental  music  to 
Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  is  also  .to  be  played. 

Jacob  Arcadelt's  "Ave  Maria,"  and 
"Toccata,"  by  C.  M.  Widor  conclude 
the  programs  Arcadelt  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  little  band  of  Flemish 
composers  who  helped  found  the 
early  school  of  unaccompanied  vocal 
music. 


Blind  Children  from  Wide  Territory 

Study     Under  Ideal  Conditions 

at  Bronx  Institute 


Almost  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
New  Vork  Institute  of  the  Blind 
moved  from  Its  old  quarters,  at  410 
Ninth  Ave.,  to  its  new  and  spacious 
buildings  and  grounds  on  Bronx-I'el- 
ha.m    Pkwy..  near   Wllllarosbridge    Rd. 

In  that  time  the  students  ami  fao 
ulty  have  become  acquainted  wit! 
new  surroundings.  Although  this 
short  time  cannot  prove  an  adequate 
of  the  changes  affected  by  the 
removal,  it  has  shown,  in  the  opinion 
of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  principal, 
the  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
students,  of  ideal  conditions  for 
study  and  living. 

Tli  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to 
pi-ovide  the  best  known  facilities  for 
blind  children  to  obtain  an  education 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Children  who 
are  totally  blind  or  have  vision  so  de- 
fective as  to  render  an  education  by 
ordinary  methods  Impracticable  are 
admitted  upon  application  of  their 
parents  or  guards 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  resi- 
dence. From  New  York  they  may 
register  regularly  as  Stair  pupils 
from  the  Greater  City  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Rock- 
land, Suffolk  and  Nassau,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  New  Jersey  children  are 
admitted  upon  application  to  the  New 
Jersey   Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  school  has  at  present  115 
pupils,  nine  of  whom  are  from  the 
Bronx  and  15  from  Westchester.  The 
girls'  dormitory  is  filled  to  capacity, 
and  the  two  boys'  dormitories  have 
had  very  few  vacancies.  An  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  given  at  pub- 
lic and  high  schools  is  provided,  and 
graduates  are  capable  of  passing  col- 
lege entrance  examinations. 

Manual   Training   Stressed 

The  boys  and  girls  receive  four 
times  as  much  manual  training  work 
as  "seeing"  pupils.  They  learn  weav- 
ing, basket  making,  piano  tuning, 
woodworking,  domestic  science  and 
chair  caning  in  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard high  school  curriculum.  Exten- 
sive courses  arc  given  In  music,  and 
include  lessons  on  the  piano,  organ, 
voice,   melody   writing  and   harmony. 

To  improve  their  social  life,  the 
pupils  are  grouped  in  units  of  20  to 
a  house,  with  a  matron  in  charge  of 
each  unit.  A  caller  at  any  one  of  Hie 
six  houses  in  the  evening  can  lind 
the  "family"  in  the  common  sitting 
room  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  a  well-ordered  home. 


One  mother  for  20  suggests  a 
very  busy  woman,  especially  to  those 
who  find  the  rearing  of  children  some- 
what of  a  trial,  but  self-help  and 
co-operation  mark  the  behavior  of 
the  pupils  and  make  the  task  less 
onerous   that  It   might   seem   at  nrsi. 

The  whole  community  is  housed 
under  seven  roofs.  The  actual  edu- 
cational and  administrative  work  is 
carried  on  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  as 
the  school  building  is  called.  The 
boys  are  domiciled  in  two  buildings 
consisting  of  four  houses,  namely 
Akerly  House.  Boorman  House,  Russ 
House  and  Wood  House.  One  build- 
ing, consisting  of  Phelps  and  Crosby 
Houses,  serves  as  living  quarters  for 
the  girls. 

In  the  service  building  are  centered 
all  the  domestic,,  arrangements,  and 
here  will  be  found  the  dining  halls, 
kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  heating  and 
refrigerating  plants,  machine  and 
printing  shops,  sick  wards,  garago 
and  employes'  quarters.  Wait  House 
is  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers. 
In  addition  there  is  the  principal's 
house. 

School-Like   Appearance 

Presenting  to  passersby  on  Pelharn 
Parkway  an  imposing  appearance, 
the  buildings  give  the  desired  effect 
I  of  a  preparatory  school  rather  than 
of  some  institution  or  asylum.  Thai, 
impression  is  borne  out  and  intensi- 
fied as  the  visitor  finds  pupils  en- 
gaged in  their  work   in   classrooms. 

\  Boy  Scout  Troop  of  26  has  been 
organized  recently  under  the  direc- 
tion of  R.  L.  Cedziwoda,  physical 
training  instructor.  The  boys  have 
taken  hikes  in  the  territory  near  the 
school,  and  studied  camping  and 
1  wood  lore.  They  are  anxious  tor  per- 
mission to  erect  a  l>mt  on  the  grounds 
and   sleep    th< 

\  Many  gradii  '   con- 

tinue  their   education    in  college,   and 

mb<  rs,  a 
nell  graduate,  was  elected  into  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  fraternity.  He  is 
now  doing  educational  wof«  ln 
Ithaca.  Another  graduate  went  into 
educational  work,  but  finding  the 
salary  too  small,  .started  selling  news- 
papers and  has 'put  away  a  tidy  for- 
tune in  the  last  five  years. 

According  to  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
one  half  of  tho  pupils  at  the  school 
were  born  blind.  The  otheTS,  he  says, 
lost  their  eyesight  through  accidents, 
disease  and  baby's  sore  eyes,  a 
wholly  preventable   disease. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  the  same 
urge  to  cut  their  studies  as  seeing 
children,  but  they  work  at  a  di 
vantage  by  not  knowing  if  tin ir 
teachers  have  seen  them  disappear 
from   the  classroom. 

Practice  on  Organ 

An  organ  has  been  given  the  school 
by  Mrs.  Kllen  Schermerhorn  Auch- 
muty  from  the  residuary  estate  of  her 
brother,  V.  Augustus  Schermerhorn. 
It    is   in   the    main   auditorium   and    is 


ln»titution   for  the   Education   of   the   Blind,    Pelham    and  Bronx  Parkway  and  Williamabride  Rd. 


used  by  advanced  music  students  for 
concert  work  and  organ  studies. 

All  the  buildings  are  heated  from 
a  central  boiler  house.  Two  large 
boilers  generate  the  steam  and  fur- 
nish hot  water.  They  are  fired  by  oil 
fuel,  burning  on  an  average  of  600 
gallons  a  day.  On  very  cold  days 
these  may  consume  as  much  as  S00 
or   900  gallons. 

Over  600  radiators  take  care  of  the 
heating  of  the  group  of  buildings, 
whose  contents  total  1,200,000  cubic 
feet.  Several  miles  of  piping  con- 
nect these  radiators.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  by  approximately  1,200 
electric   lamps. 

Opposite,  the  auditorium  with  its 
organ,  well  equipped  stage  and  seat- 
ing accommodations  for  352  persons, 
is  the  library  containing  oveT  4,000 
I  books  in  New  York  Point  and 
Braille.  As  the  Braille  has  been 
adopted  all  over  the  world  as  stand- 
ard, the  New  Tork  Point  is  slowly 
going  into  the  discard. 

The  study  of  music  is  very  hard 
and  much  patience  is  necessary  on 
the  paTt  of  the  teacher.  As  one  hand 
must  be  used  by  the  pupil  in  reading 
the  notes  to  be  played  by.  the  other, 
the  pupil  must  practically  memorize 
each  piece  before  he  is  able  to  play 
it  well. 


Legacies  Carry  on  Wort 
From  time  to  time,  beginning  in 
1836,  five  years  after  its  organization,  i 
the  Institute  has  been  in  receipt  of 
legacies  and  donations  which  the 
managers  have  set  apart  in  the 
Legacy  Fund.  At  the  end  of  1925 
both  legacies  and  donations  had 
swelled  the  Legacy  Fund  to  J  1,170, - 
635.  This  amount  represents  cash 
ami  investments  in  appioved  securi- 
ties. 

The  present,  site  of  the  Institute 
was  purchased  from  Vincent  Astor  <  r. 
Feb.  16,  1917,  for  $350,000,  but  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  building  materials 
and  labor,  consequent  on  the  war,  the 
land   remained  idle  for  six  years. 

The  yearly  maintenance  of  the  In- 
stitution is  estimated  at  about 
?121.900. 

spite  the  fact  that  the  Institu- 
tion is  not  as  easy  of  access  as  when 
it  occupied  its  downtown  home,  many 
visitors  have  been  attracted  to  the 
1.  Principal  Van  Cleve  wishes 
to  have  it  known  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  Institutional  plants  or  who 
would  care  to  see  the  present  methods 
of  education  of  the  blind,  is  cordia.Uy 
ir, vited    to   visit   the   Institute. 
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Yule  Program  on  Friday 
at  Institute  for  Blind 


The  pupils  of  the  New  York  ln- 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  P*lham  Pkwy.  and  Williams- 
bridge  Rd.,  will  give  their  annual 
Christmas  entertainment  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  hold  a  sale  of  article's 
made  In  the  manual  training  depart- 
ments. 

Under  the  direction  of  Edward 
Van  Cleve,  principal  of  the  institute, 
the  blind  pupils  have  prepared  a 
program  "■Wllli'h  includes  interpre- 
tive dancing,  piano  recitals,  poem 
and  prose  reciting,  and  musical  se- 
lect ions*  hy  their  own  orchestra. 

■Christmas     Overture,"      Riven      hy 
the     orchestra      and    an      interpretive 
dance,   "Dance   of   the   Gnomes,"   will 
be     the    outstanding     feature     at 
afternoon's   program. 

The  orchestra,  will  be  conducted  by 
.Raphael  Macillcro.  The  youthful 
musicians  arc  Myra  Tetter,  Matilda 
Schwizer,  Albino  Tjanza.ro.  Eugene 
Raniere,  .lames  Ciccarello,  Mar- 
guerite  Malfetti  and   James   Barleita. 

The  special  dance  number  will 
feature  Rita,  Averna,  Albino  Lan- 
zaro,  Theresa,  Lombard.  Arlene  Mc 
Hugh.  {Catherine  Hanlan  and  Mar- 
garet  1  toff  mire. 

Recitations    will   be   given   by    th 
girls     and     boys:      Beatrice     Saladino. 

Gene  MatusefC,  Eugene  Raniere,  Jo- 
seph Adams,  Florence  Quinn,  An- 
thony Aliverti.  James  Tulazzino  and 
Francis   Beard. 
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